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THE LONDON SEASON: 


To all who court the gay and festive scenes the following are indispensable :— 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL isa 
delightfully fragrant and transparent Preparation for the 
HAIR, and as an invigorator and BEAUTIFIER beyond 
all precedent. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for the Skin 
and Complexion, is unequalled for the radiant bloom it 
imparts to the cheek ; the softness and delicacy which it 
induces to the hands and arms ; and for removing cuta- 
neous defects. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL 
many ty Ly preserving and imparting a Pearl-like 
Whiteness to the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and for 
giving Fragrance to the Breath. Sold by Chemists and 
4@ Ask for ‘“‘ ROWLANDS’” Articles. Perfumers. 














Just published, in 4to, on fine paper, 
Part V. or 


RELIOUIZE AQUITANICS ; 

BEING PB amano» TO THE Pras, po AND PALZONTOLOGY OF 
PERIGORD AND THE ADJOINING PROVINCES OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. 
By Epovarp Larter and Henry CuHristyY : 

Edited by T. Rurent Jonss, Professor of Geology, &c., Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


This work will be completed in about 20 Parts (price 3s. 6d. each), to appear at short intervals. 
Each Part will contain Six Plates, besides Letterpress. 


H. Bariurere, Publisher, London; J. B. Bamuére & Fins, Paris; C. BAriy- 
BAILLIERE, Madrid ; BainuieRE Brorners, New York; F. F. BAmtuiére, Melbourne. 


SUPPLEMENTS 


“BNGLISH CYCLOPEDIA.” 


The Supplements to the ‘‘ ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA” which have been for some time 
t in preparation, are now being issued.—The Second Part of the ‘‘ Geography ” 
— price 1s, 6d., is published this day, and the other Divisions will follow 

as under :— 


1. GEOGRAPHY ‘ . 9 Parts, on March Ist. (Parts I.—I1I. ready.) 
2. NATURAL HISTORY . 7 _,, November Ist. 
3. BIOGRAPHY ‘ s Bb » Early in 1869. 
In Monthly Parts, price Eighteenpence. 
The Re-Issue of the ‘‘ English Cyclopedia” in Monthly Volumes of each Division 
alternately, and in Monthly Parts and Weekly Numbers of cach Division simultaneously, 
is now in progress. All the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes are kept constantly in 


Stock, and may be obtained, by order, of any Bookseller or Newsvender, or direct from the 
Publishers. 


OFFICE OF THE ‘‘ ENGLISH CycLopaprA,” 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


AURICOMUS FLUID FOR GOLDEN HAIR, 


Harmless as pure water, has the astonishing power of quickly impart- 
ing a rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any colour, 


5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. 


UNWIN AND ALBERT, 


24, PICCADILLY, 
Perfumers to the Royal Family. 
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THE 


HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 





Messrs. Brapsury, Evans, & Co. propose to issue, under the above 
heading, a series of Handy-Volumes which shall be at once various, 
valuable, and popular—their size a most convenient one, their typo- 
graphy of the very best, and their price extremely low. They will - 
entertain the reader with poetry as well as with prose; now with 
fiction, then with fact; here with narration, there with inquiry ; in 
some cases with the works of living authors, in others with the works 
of those long since dead. It is hoped that they will prove to be 
either amusing or instructive, sometimes curious, often valuable, 


always handy. 
Each Volume will, as a rule, form a work complete in itself. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


The Handy- Volume Series will commence with 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 
(Now ready.) 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


SHENSTONE’S ESSAYS ON MEN AND MANNERS, &e. 


Lonpvoy : BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11, Bovverte Srreet, B.C. 
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** Nothing could be prettier than this Diamond Edition of the Poet.”— A theneun. 


THE 


Handy-Volume “ Shakspeare.” 


A CHOICE MINIATURE EDITION. 





The Guinea and-a-half edition when open. The Three-guinea edition when closed. 


This choice Miniature Edition of ‘‘Shakspeare” is in 13 Volumes, 32mo size, and 
contains the whole of the Plays, the Poems, and a Glossary. The volumes are printed 
on a slightly toned paper of fine quality, with a new, clear, and readable type, ona 
page free from notes—and the Text has been arranged from a close comparison: of the 
most trustworthy editions, with the primary object of obtaining a reading as nearly as 
possible in accordance with what Shakspeare actually wrote. The Handy Volume 
‘‘ Shakspeare”’ is to be had in different styles of binding (see Illustrations), and may be 
seen at the various Booksellers throughout the country. 

The 13 Volumes bound in green cloth, limp, red edges, in a neat cloth case, price 21s. 
bound in crimson French morocco, gilt edges, in an elegant leather 


” %° 
case, price 31s, 6d. . ‘ ; 

, ” bound in the best Turkey morocco, limp, gilt edges, in best morocco 
leather case, with lock, price 3 guineas. ; ; 

a - bound in the best red Russia, limp, gilt edges, in best Russia leather 


case, with lock, price 3 guineas. 
*,* The 13 Volumes may also be had separately, stitched in paper wrappers, price 1s. 
each. 


Loxpox : BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11, Bouverte Srreet, E.C. 
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NEW NOVELS 


TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES. 


MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. In Three Vols. 


SOONER OR LATER. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, <Author of ‘‘ The Silver Cord,” &c. &c., and Illustrated by 
GEORGE Du Maurier. In Two Vols. 


GOLDEN FETTERS. 
3y MARK LEMON, Author of ‘‘ Wait for the End,” ‘‘ Leyton Hall,” ‘‘ Falkner Lyle,” 
&c. &c. In Three Vols. 


CARLYON’S YEAR. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.” In Two Vols 


DR. CAMPANY’S COURTSHIP; 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


By M. B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘‘ John and I,” ‘‘ Doctor Jacob,” &e. &e. 
In One Vol. 


JOYCE DORMER’S STORY. 
By JULIA:GODDARD, Author of ‘* Adriana,’’ &e. &. In Two Vols. 
HEVER COURT. 


By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD, Author of ‘‘ Ralph,” &. In Two Vols. 








TO BE HAD FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


OF 


: 
| “GRISI,” “ MARIO,” “VIARDOT,” “ BOTTESINI,” “ SIVORI,” “ GRAZIANI,” 
“ROSSINI,” “ POLONINI,” “ TAMBURINI,” ETC. ETC. 


: THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 
a By WALTER MAYNARD. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘“‘Mr, Maynard has been acquainted with most of the musical celebrities of the century, and has 

many pleasant things to tell us of the world of song from Rossini down to lis reminiscences 

r of the dear, brown-wigged, pig-feeding, maccaroni-loving maestro are very pleasant. ‘The Enter- 

prising Impresario’ is full of pleasant chit-chat and interesting recollections, and will amuse and 
interest all those to whom the ‘ musical world is dear.’”—The Court Journal. 

‘This book is one of the pleasantest which we have had the privilege of reading for a very long 
time. It combines a great deal of information concerning a number of subjects and persons in whom 
r the public feel interest, with some admirable general writing, brightened by genuine humour, and 

rendered valuable by keen perception and the authority of experience. . . . . The book positively 
sparkles with anecdotes, all derived from personal knowledge, of the most famous musical artistes of 
the age, and in its account of Signor Mario, derived from himself, and told in his own words, offers a 
singular attraction which the public will not be slow to appreciate." — The Sunday Gazette. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ON ‘“‘ ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Second 


Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE MAN OF BIRTH AND THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE. By 
Maria Scuwartz, 3 yols., post 8vo., 3ls. 6d. 

“* Imagination plays a very bold part in this story : hence we have a skilful plot—a vigorous delinea- 
tion of human character‘and motive. The plot is admirably conceived, and as admirably worked out. 
It is gradually developed throughout the entire story, aud the interest is well sustained to the end. 
The story is undoubtedly clever, and is entirely free from the vulgar sensationalism which character 
ixes too many of our modern works of fiction. It is irresistibly enthralling and unexceptionably 
healthy in its tone.”—Nonconformist. 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. By the Author of “‘ Studies for Stories.” 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 4s. 
** A wonderfully beautiful book, from the pen of one who needs no commendation. Every story has 
its lessons, obvious yet not obtruded, and is told as only genius and taste, strong healthy sense, and 
devout feeling can tell it.”"—Freeman, 


LA BELLE FRANCE. By Bessie Parkes-Belloc, Author of ‘‘ Vignettes,” 


“ Essays on Woman’s Work,’’ &c. Square 8vo, Illustrated, 12s. 


DAYS OF YORE. By Sarah Tytler, Author of ‘‘ Papers for Thoughtful 


— Girls.” Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. By Norman Macleod, 
D.D. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“One of the most refreshing and delightful books which can anywhere be found. Let none be 
kept from reading it. The impression which it makes is the nearest thing possible to the delight of 
wandering in fine autumn weather on the braesides of the mountains that look forth on the islands 
and the Atlantic. And the reader will find in the book what the mere wanderer cannot see in nature 
—a rich storehouse of noble humanities.”—Scotsman. 


LIGHTS THROUGH A LATTICE. By J. E. A. Brown. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE DISCIPLE, and other Poems. By George MacDonald, M.A., Author 
of ** Within and Without,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

**One of the truest, most beautiful, and most musical volumes of verse which has been given to 
modern readers."—British Quarterly Review. 

**No lover of poetry will be insensible to the high and generous feeling, the true love of Nature, 
and the fancy, fresh and delicate, which Mr. MacDonald here displays. . . . . There is much in 
the lines quoted to remind us of Wordsworth. ‘There is the same happy blending of the influences of 
Nature with the truths of human life—the same keen perception both of the correspondences and the 
differences letween'the two; while Mr. MacDonald's strains, if less majestic, are more tender.”— 
Atheneum, 


THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. ByJohn Young, LL.D. New andenlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ds. 

‘*The republication of Dr. Young's ‘ Christ of History’ with anJAppendix on Renan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus’ 
is well timed. The argument is irresistible and unanswerable. We trust that this reappearance of a 
work of such great excellence, eloquence, and logical compactness will give fresh impetus to its study, 
and lead those who persist in approaching Christ on the strictly human side to cry, with the Apostle, 
*My Lord and my God.’ "—British Quarterly Review. 

“The author reasons strongly, and writes like a man who has taken a firm grasp of his subject.”"— 
Athenaeum, 


PRAYERS IN THE CONGREGATION. By Henry Ward Beecher, D.D. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POEMS WRITTEN FOR ACHILD. By Two Friends. Square 32mo, 
Illustrated 3s. 6d. 

‘*In these poems there is a delicacy and vividness of description, a humorous grace and perfect 
knowledge of childhood, which give them a very high rank, not only as children’s poems, but as poems 
about childhood. . . . . Wordsworth might have envied these happy cadences, these tender 
touches of impersonation. ‘ It is long since we have met anything with the genuine ring 
about it as clearly as this ; it reminds us of the days when Hood and Thackeray and the hizh spirited 
old Irish priest of Fraser were delighting us with a kind of music now rarely heard ; unforced humour 
dashed with pathetic grace ; poetry that seemed written for poetry's sake ; poetry not too trivial for 
remembrance nor too serious for enjoyment.”— Pull Mall Guzette. 

GRACE’S FORTUNE. 3 vols., post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame de Witt, née Guizot. 
Translated by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.’ Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. 

THE WIZARD OF THE MOUNTAIN. By William Gilbert, Author of 


“ Dr. Austin’s Guests.’’ 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s.1 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and other Miscellanies from the Published 
Writings of A. P. Stantey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56, LUDGATE HILL. 
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The Editor has reason to hope for a continuance of the useful and valuable aid 


All 


which his predecessors have received from correspondents in all parts of 
the country ; and he trusts that they will further the object of the New 
Series, by extending, as much as possible, the subjects of their communica- 
tions: remembering that his pages will be always open to well-selected 
inquiries and replies on matters connected with Genealogy, Heraldry, Topo- 
graphy, History, Biography, Philology, Folk-lore, Art, Science, Books, and 
General Literature. 


MSS., Letters, &c., intended for the Editor of THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE, should be addressed to ‘‘SyLVANUS URBAN,” care of 
Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, & Co., Publishers, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. Authors and (Correspondents are requested to write 
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send their names and addresses to SYLVANUS URBAN, as no letter can 
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to the Editor. 
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Another subscriber wants THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 1769. He also 


requires the title-page for the year 1771, the last leaf of Index of Names for 
1766, the latter part of Index to Essays for 1770, the Index of Names for the 
same volume, and the parts for December, 1833, and January, 1834. 


S. U. 
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MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By Henry KINGSLEY. 





CHAPTER LVI. 
THE PRISON MICE. 


ITH the exception ot this one letter from her father, the 
silence was unbroken. No news ever reached her from 
without. Ill-guarded as the prisons were, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to get news into them. News did get 

into the Abbaye, or rather rumour, with regard to which St. Meard 

told her that he hardly believed one word. 

He was her constant friend and companion; he went about for 
her like a dog; he talked with her about André Desilles, Louis de 
Valognes, and all the old times, till he really made her happy. She 
told him the state of affairs between Sir Lionel Somers and herself, 
and he comforted her about him, laughing her fears to scorn. He 
had only been arrested for his papers, and would be in Paris imme- 
diately. She also was as good as a naturalised British subject, and 
Sir Lionel would no doubt demand, in case of emergency, her re- 
lease from the British Ambassador. There was really nothing to 
trouble oneself about. 

It was a pity he fell in love with her. But he did, like the others. 
Mathilde said that, in case of any disagreement, she should appeal to 
her old friend, M. Marat ; and remained tranquil. 


As for her, she made a world—a very little one, certainly—where- 
N. S. 1868, VoL. V. . 6 
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ever she went; and she made a little world now. Her world con- 
sisted of the two sisters who lived with her, and who suited her 
utterly, The elder sister, she said, was herself, but more beautiful 
and more courageous: the younger sister was Adéle, but even more 
beautiful and very much more helpless. She told all this to Jour- 
niac de St. Meard, who understood her ; and also, in her odd way, 
to William, who understood her also. 

The elder sister implored her not to let the younger one know of 
the ruin which had befallen their house; and Mathilde only said,— 

“ My love, I must judge for myself—people do not die of ill 
news.” 

But the younger sister got in her fits of ennui, from laying her 
bright head on her sister’s lap, to lay it on Mathilde’s; and she 
said once, in the time which passed,— 

“*T am ennuyée, thou crooked old, who hobblest in thy walk, and 
hast the face of an angel. Tell me a tale. My squirrel is dead 
in his cage, my bird is dead on his perch, and our father and mother 
have forgotten us and left us here. ‘Therefore tell me a tale, thou 
old.” 

It was not much in our downright Mathilde’s line, but she struck 
off at once, thinking that she saw her way to good. I doubt that 
she was darning her own stockings, when she told her first story to 
the glorious beauty who was lying in her lap. 

Mathilde, as a precise religionist, only could tell a ** bon Dieu” 
story. She did not wish to begin in this fashion with the girl, and 
so she told her the least “‘ bon Dieu ”’ story she knew—a Teutonic 
story ; will you find me its equal? Such English as know it, call 
it the story of ** Dick and Doll.” 


*¢ Dick and Doll got on very well until they got married, but after 
that they quarrelled so dreadfully that they agreed to part for ever ; 
and so Dick went east and Doll went west, and they were to mect 
never more. 

“¢ Dick made a terrible mess of it, but Doll made a worse. Every 
misfortune which could happen to man, happened to Dick. As for 
Doll, as the weaker vessel, she was worse off than Dick. 

** But the earth being round—if one person walks east and the 
other west, they will be sure to meet. So Dick, in the midday 
midnight of the antipodes, heard Doll blundering along among the 
Hakeas, Grevilleas and Eucalyptus dumosa. 
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“¢¢Ts that you, Doll?” he said. 

“¢ And she said, ‘ Is that you, Dick ?’ 

“« And they both agreed that they had made fools of themselves, 
and went quietly home together, to part nevermore.” 


That was Mathilde’s first story to the golden head in the 
Abbaye. 

“ That is a curious story, you quaint woman,” said golden hair. 
<< But I do not believe it. I shall quarrel with him when I am 
married, but he will never leave me; and if he leaves me, why, 
instead of going away from him, I should run after him, and kneel 
at his feet. She was an imbecile, that Doll of yours. Suppose 
they had missed one another in the dark. Thou hast a lover thy- 
self; wouldst thou not follow him?” 

So Mathilde’s first story was utterly unsuccessful in bringing the 
poor girl to a sense of her position. She merely turned her from 
thinking about her squirrel and her canary to thinking about her 
lover. Where he was, what he was doing, whether her father would 
let them marry as soon as they went home, and so on. She was 
more hopeless than Adéle, for Adéle had seen the black walls of her 
father’s chateau, and had looked on the revolution. ‘This poor child 
had not. 

It is with no object of theatrical sentimentality, that I say here 
that I dislike writing down what follows, and am sorry that more 
than fifteen months ago I committed myself to doing so, and began 
this story. It is merely the plain truth; as the story itself is true. 
It is not I who have made this story; it was told me one happy 
holiday at St. Malo. 

Mathilde, watching the face of her good friend Journiac de St. 
Meard, saw it grow more anxious day by day. She asked him at 
last, “* Was there news ?” 

‘ There is no news, but only a steadily growing terror among the 
best informed. There is nothing tangible. Have you really interest 
with Marat?” 

** He would do anything for me,” said Mathilde. ‘ But do you 
see, representing as I do my sister here, I cannot move in any way. 
And besides, I have?promised my father.” 

“¢ But your sister is two hundred miles away.” 

“On the discovery of their mistake she would be at once 
arrested. I shall do nothing without orders from my father.” 

002 
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‘“‘ He will be puzzled to get his orders to you. The wicket is 
swarming with patriots inside. There is frightful mischief abroad of 
some kind. As for me, I am a dead man.” 

“¢ What makes you think so?” asked Mathilde. 

“Talk in English,” he replied ; “and, William, you come here 
and listen. You remember the affair of Nanci, when our André 
Desilles was shot.” 

*¢ Could one forget ? ” said Mathilde. 

“Who shot him ?” 

“Who can say?” 

“ Moi qui parle—I had it from some of my poor Chateau Vieux, 
—Sergeant Barbot. Ha! William, your eyes brighten. You know 
him, then. Ten minutes ago that man was in the bureau downstairs. 
He has come after me.” 

“But,” said Mathilde, “‘ you behaved so gently there. It is quite 
as likely that he is come after me, or after William. He hates us 
both, I know.” 

William practically suggested that he had come after all three ; 
which was probably the truth. 

*¢ But what can he do, sir?” 

“* Nothing which I am aware of,” said Journiac de St. Meard. 
“But it means mischief. My dear Mademoiselle Mathilde, we 
know nothing, and fear everything. For my part, from all I can 
gather, I fear the very worst.” 


Mathilde pondered with herself after this, as to how she was to 
renew her effort to make the pretty child—the younger sister— 
understand her situation. She thought she would try another story ; 
and this one was, as was generally the case with her efforts, a worse 
attempt than the first. She was not the first one who tried her 
hand at symbolic fiction and failed. Yet she did her best. The 
next time the poor innocent thing laid her head in Mathilde’s lap, 
and asked for a story, she was ready. 


“Whenever the Bon Dieu walks out in his garden, which is 
Paradise, you know, he gathers flowers, in the cool of the day ; and 
he always gathers the newest ; for there are hundreds of new flowers 
blooming in his garden, every day, for all eternity: 

*¢ And once, I do not say whether in the past or the future, as the 
Bon Dieu walked in the garden with Mary, lo! there were two new 
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lilies blowing. One was a golden martagan, and the other was pure 
and white, as are the lilies of the blessed Saint Joseph. 

“ And Mary speaking, said: ‘ Here is one of his true lilies, and I 
will gather it and put it in my bosom.’ 

“ And the Bon Dieu said: ‘ And I will take this golden-headed 
martagan,’ 

“© And Mary said to the white lily: ‘ My child, thou art paler 
than Joseph's palest lilies ; why is it, then?’ 

‘* And the lily said: ‘ Because my sister, the golden martagan, is 
angry with me here in Paradise, that I kept things from her.’ 

“ And the Bon Dieu said to the golden-headed martagan: *‘ My 
child, thou art redder than the passionate rose, and thy petals are 
curled back as if in anger. Why is this, my beautiful lily? Here 
there is only to be peace, calm, and love for evermore.’ 

‘*‘ And the golden martagan answered the Bon Dieu, and she said : 
‘I am angry with my sister that she kept things from me. - The 
people down there have burnt our castle, have killed my squirrel, have 
ruined my flowers, have put in prison my father and mother, and she 
kept it all from me, through her love for me and her anxiety to 
spare me pain, until we came here, where mourning is forbidden for 
ever, and tears washed from all eyes. So I am angry with my sister 
that she did not let me mourn for my mother.’ 

“© Then Mary beckoned to them, and they came to a rose tree, on 
which was a white rose and a red. And the white lily and the 
golden lily knew the roses, and laughed with joy, for they were their 
father and mother. And the Bon Dieu and Mary gathered them 
and tied them with the two lilies, and carried them, smiling, up 
and up——” 


“ Whither ?” said the beautiful girl on Mathilde’s lap. 

“Whither?” said Mathilde, after a pause. And then after a 
longer pause, she broke out suddenly, quickly, and almost in- 
coherently, as she sometimes, though very seldom, did :— 

“Martin! Lionel! Father! Adéle! is it to be never more? 
Why do you leave me here alone ? ” 

You see that the foolish girl had worked herself into a state 
bordering on the hysterical, in pondering over the chances of 
seeing those she loved very deeply, again, and in telling this foolish 
story. As her father often told her, she had a very ill-regulated 
mind. I think, myself, that she is to be pitied more than blamed. 
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She had, however, done what she intended to do, as was usual 
with her ; but also, as usual, in a somewhat too emphatic way. The 
poor beauty’s head lay on her lap, very silent, and very pale. ° 

“¢ What do you think of that story, my love ? ” said Mathilde. 

“<T understand it,” was all the girl said. 

The fat and vulgar Comtesse D’Aurilliac had her eye on these 
two. She left her thin sister of the cloister, and sailed towards them. 

“Ts mademoiselle ill ?”’ she asked. 

“No,” said the girl, quietly. ‘*I have only heard news.” 

“From whence, then? And you, Madame La Marquise,” to 
Mathilde, “‘ you made a sudden exclamation just now, and invoked 
names. Is there anything imminent? For I have neglected my 
religion,—I,—and would be glad to be ready.” 

“The news I have told is old news, Madame D’Aurilliac,” said 
Mathilde. And the Comtesse D’Aurilliac waddled back to her 
sister, and having seen to her knitting, sat down again, with her 
hands on her fat stomach, and vilipended the community. 

But the girl said not one word. Henceforth she was nearly dumb, 
but perfectly obedient. 

The elder sister stopped Mathilde as they were going to bed, and 
said, “* Have you told her ?” 

“ Yes, in a way.” 

** How does she stand it?” 

“ T do not know ; she will not speak.” 

When they were all in bed, and the light put out, the voice of the 
younger sister was heard. 

“¢ Mathilde, thou knowest. Are our father and mother dead?” 

“‘T think not,” said Mathilde. 

**But about me, the poor, red martagan,” whined the girl. 
*¢ Mary may surely pluck me as a white lily, and not asared. For 
I have no anger towards my sister because she in her love kept from 
me the ruin of our house, which thou hast told.” 

Enough of this, you say, and I say “enough” also. Yet you 
must please to remember that I am doing a task to the best of my 
ability. And I think that if you will, in imagination, surround your- 
self with an entourage of pious and half-pious Roman Catholic 
women, in a time of Revolution, you will arrive very much at the 
above results. These results may be good, bad, or indifferent, 
according to the reader’s opinion; but I think that they would be 
very much like these, 
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Until the end, the poor girl remained silent. She took Mathilde’s 
foolish allegory for the truth ; and until the time when Journiac de 
St. Meard went on an errand of inquiry down the stairs and found 
that she and her sister were gone, she spoke no more. Once or 
twice she talked about her squirrel, and regretted his neglect ; but 
of coherent talk there was none to be got from her. “The wave of 
the Revolution had burst over her and stunned her. It was well 
for Mathilde and her sister that it was so. They had something 
weaker than themselves to protect. 

William the Silent, with his rat-catching cunning, caught a little 
mouse, which in its hunger he tamed, and gave to the bright-headed 
beauty. And it pleased her, and she lay on the stone bench, with 
her head now on her sister’s lap, now on Mathilde’s, playing with 
her little mouse, until Paris was in white hot wrath, and Brunswick 
over the frontiers. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
“BUT DANTON HE HAS SLEPT.” 


THE weather was as white, and hot, and fierce, as were the 
Parisians, and the smell which Mr. Dickens, in his ‘‘ Tale of Two 
Cities,” calls ‘* the smell of imprisoned sleep,” was hot and heavy. 
Yet there came no change. The elder sister sewed, and the younger 
sister played with her mouse. The Comtesse D’Aurilliac sat and 
glowered with her hands on her stomach, from time to time patiently 
taking up the stitches in her sister’s knitting. “The men of the 
imprisoned party were as polite, and the main part of the women as 
frivolous as ever ; but there was no sign of a change. 

Prisoners behind narrow-barred windows in a street, have little 
opportunity for seeing the thunderstorm which is to crash into their 
prison, and burst their bonds, thrust up its cumulus above the 
horizon. 

These poor people in the Abbaye did not really believe that any- 
thing violent or sudden would happen. They certainly said all day 
that their lives were in danger, and that they would lay them down 
at any moment; but few of them actually believed it. I should 
fancy (who can know?) that the only man in the Abbaye who knew 
the danger was Journiac de St. Meard, who had looked on the 
Revolution and had wept in his French way over the stark body 
of André Desilles. 
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Then came a day as all days come—a day which makes itself a 
day for a whole life. The boat goes down the river, and a dripping, 
frightened man comes back and tells of the disaster. The horse goes 
out, and there comes back a terrified groom. The carriage goes 
out, and the footman comes back white with horror. These supreme 
days come in the midst of the most carefully tended luxuriousness, 
in accidents, in paralytic strokes, and such matters. Death marches 
in, triumphant, over Luxury at all times. 

If in times of perfect luxury and perfect peace such days come 
on us suddenly and swiftly, ruining or altering the current of lives, 
it is not to be thought violent or extraordinary that such a day should 
come upon our three watchers in prison in a time of Revolution. 

There are, I think, few of our readers who have not seen such a 
day : a day when death or extreme danger comes to the door, and 
when it is necessary not only to think but to act. The supreme day 
came to Journiac de St. Meard, to Mathilde, and to William, in this 
manner. 

At twelve o’clock Mathilde was sitting in the little room which 
she possessed with the two sisters, when Journiac de St. Meard, with 
William the Silent, came to the door and called her out. When she 
went out to them they motioned to her to shut the door behind her. 
When she looked on their faces she saw danger, if not disaster. She 
was used to men, and she knew the look which comes on the face 
of brave men when there is danger abroad. They were both, 
Frenchman and Englishman, perfectly calm, but very pale. St. Meard 
had his hand on the shoulder of the English groom, and was the 
spokesman. 

“© Mademoiselle Mathilde, there is serious trouble.” 

“T read that in your faces. Can you trust me with the extent 
of it?” 

“Can you trust yourself to our guidance?” 

“* Most heartily,” said Mathilde. ‘I always want guidance, you 
know.” 

“Then come with us,” said St. Meard. And Mathilde went 
quietly and willingly. 

They took her up a corridor to a bench at the end; and they all 
three sat down in a row. 

“Well,” said Mathilde, “I am going to be perfectly obedient, 
and perfectly submissive, for I know you two, and you are good. 
How much are you going to tell me?” 
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“Not much. This much, however. There is being made a 
partition of prisoners, and there should be no confusion.” 

“‘ You mean, I see, that the two sisters are to be removed; and 
that you think that I had better not take leave of them.” 

“« That is the case exactly,” said St. Meard. ‘Do not trouble 
yourself to take leave of them. They are going to liberty. Do not 
take leave of them.” 

“Why?” said Mathilde. 

Of all the whys ever uttered, this must have been one of the 
most difficult to answer. St. Meard only said,— 

“You will meet them again; and your seeing them now would 
give rise to complications.” 

And Mathilde said,— 

“‘] am content, as I always was. I trust you two.” 

And after that she sat on the stone bench and talked, first only 
causeries. 

“] hope that that foolish and fat old Comtesse D’Aurilliac will 
be put in the same prison with her good sister. ‘That old woman of 
the cloister, her sister, would die if she were separated from her 
now. I hope, also, that they will not separate my two sisters, for 
they are as necessary to one another as are those two old women. 
For me, with my secret kept, J am safe. I hold but one life in 
my hands ; for Lionel will mourn, but will not die.” 

William went away, and she was left alone, sitting wearily on the 
stone bench, with Journiac de St. Meard walking up and down 
before her. 

“© St. Meard,” she said, boldly, “‘ I see two things, very plainly.” 

“ And what are those, Mademoiselle ? ”’ 

“ T see, first,” said she, ‘‘ that you admire me—that you love me!” 

“¢ Tt is true.” 

“T love you also. I love you very deeply. But that part of 
a woman’s heart which is given to sentimental love will never be 
yours, It is given to an Englishman, Sir Lionel Somers, quite 
beyond recall.” 

He bowed and said,— 

“I always supposed this. I was prepared for it. Yet I may 
minister to you ? ” 

She said only, “ Yes.” 

“¢ May I ask,” said St. Meard, ‘‘ what is the second thing which 
you have seen in my face?” 
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“ Death!” she said. ‘I have looked on death more than once, 
and I saw it in your eyes when you brought me here to this stone 
bench; I also saw it in the eyes of my poor old groom, William. 
Tell me, are my pretty sisters killed ? ” 

Such a dreadfully downright woman, this Mathilde of ours, forcing 
even Journiac to lie ; for he said,— 

“<T suspect that they have been ordered to the Conciergerie.” 

William came back, and told her that she could go to her room 
again now. And she went to her room; but the sisters were not there. 

And she never saw them again—nevermore! ‘Theologians, 
doctrinaire-radicals, all of you; will you, any of you, answer me one 
simple question,—“ Shall we meet the loved ones in future state?” 
Answer, “‘ We don’t know.” Why, Mathilde’s friend, the Primi- 
tive Methodist, Evans, doubted on the subject ! 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


ADIEU. 


WIL.1aAM and Journiac had been, with a crowd of other prisoners, 
looking out of the window at the often described September assassi- 
nations : about which we will say as little as possible. I would not 
have wished to come to them, but the St. Malo story brings me 
here, and I must go on. These two strangely-contrasted men—the 
dandy brave French soldier and the stolid English groom—had been 
watching this horrible affair from the same window. 

The women had been kept from that window ; but the men had 
crowded round it, and had watched one fall after another. There 
had been a strange discussion among them as to how they should act 
when their turn came. It was agreed, after the witnessing of many 
examples, that the difficulty of dying was only increased by trying to 
defend your head, and that the best way was to walk slowly, and put 
your hands behind your back.® 





« Text to ‘* Tableaux Historiques,” tableau soixante-deuxi¢me, confirmed again by 
Lamartine. Lamartine’s ‘‘ History of the Girondists” may be vague, foolish, and bom- 
bastic in part; but for mere cawseries about the Revolution and revolutionary 
characters, there is, as far as I am aware, no book like his. For his authorities I am 
not, of course, answerable. He is an historian ; I a writer of fiction, as correct as I 
can make it. Yet M. Lamartine must have talked familiarly, at a mature age, with 
many of the men concerned in these affairs; and, considering the position he once 
held, must know as much about them as another, 
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“ You see Barbot, down there ?”’ said St. Meard. 

William saw him, and saw something else also. Saw, for instance, 
that the assassins, backed by a very slight crowd, were mainly on 
the right of the door; and that on the left of the door there were 
comparatively few of them. He saw also that a door was in the 
extreme left of the building, and that from time to time people 
came round the corner of the building, under the pepper-box 
turret, and either ran swiftly across the street, or turned back with 
shrieks (perhaps Dr. Moore was one of them). He pointed this 
out to St. Meard, and asked him if there was a “right of way” 
round the corner. 

When St. Meard understood him he answered, “‘ Yes. That he 
knew the place well. It was the A/l¢e des pas perdus, and at the end 
were two turnings ; to the right you found yourself in the cul-de-sac 
of the Aide d Enfer, to the left you went straight into the Rue de la 
Bonne Saluté.” Which William remembered. 

This young man also remembered about a certain rowing or scold- 
ing which he had got from D’Isigny one time. ‘There had been a 
prize-fight in the Stour Valley, and that good-for-nothing old Martin, 
the poacher, had tempted William from his allegiance to go and see 
it. This prize-fight had ended suddenly and fatally by a blow on the 
jugular vein; at which D’Isigny had rejoiced, because it had not 
only enabled him to point his moral against William more veno- 
mously, but had enabled him to bully Mathilde as an open encourager 
of assassins, instancing old Martin and Marat as two cases in point. 
This prize-fight came into William’s head now; but he said 
nothing. 

After a time they went back to Mathilde’s door. “They knocked, 
and she told them in a calm, clear voice to come in. She had just 
risen from her knees,.and had Lady Somers’ missal before her. 

“* My dear friends,” she said, ‘‘ will they come for me to-night? 
Do you think I might go to bed?” 

St. Meard, seeing her noble and beautiful face set so coolly and so 
calmly, took a sudden resolution, like a Frenchman. 

“ Mademoiselle, no ! ” 

‘* May I know what is happening? ” 

“* Mademoiselle, yes. They are assassinating the prisoners. I 
have some dim hopes that I can plead successfully for my life, in 
consequence of my behaviour at Nanci when your cousin, André 
Desilles, was killed. This young man, from his absolute innocence, 
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may escape; but it is doubtful. You, in your assumed character as 
Marquise de Valognes, must inevitably die.” 

“T promised my father that I would die mute, and I will die 
mute,”’ said Mathilde. 

“ Mademoiselle, listen to me again. Iam Provencal, and one of 
the jailors is my friend, for I speak his language. I know more 
than another. I know this. Danton and the secret Committee of 
the Commune have, through Marat, been removing prisoners to 
save them from this danger. You have not been removed, because 
Marat thinks that you are your sister; Marat has saved many on 
his own responsibility, and even now, if you declare yourself, he 
could save you. You are provided with witnesses to your identity 
—this young man, myself, and my Provencal, who would swear, if I 
told him, that the devil went to mass and drunk nothing stronger 
than holy water. We would answer for the fact that you are not 
the Marquise de Valognes, who is suspected of being carrier-pigeon 
between Brittany and Coblentz, but her innocent sister, who has 
been living quietly in England.” 

‘* That is all very well,” said Mathilde ; “ but you do not con- 
sider my sister.” 

“< She is perfectly safe,” said St. Meard. 

“¢ Indeed she is not. I came here to France to fulfil a promise 
to my father, and I shall fulfil it.” 

St. Meard knelt at her feet. 

** T implore you, Mademoiselle, to listen to reason.” 

‘* You have no right to kneel to me, M. St. Meard. 1 am fiancée 
to Sir Lionel Somers.” 

*“¢ T will betray you,” said St. Meard, rising furiously. 

“ You will not do so. In the first place, you gave me your 
honour as a gentleman that you would do nothing of the kind ; in 
the second place, no one would believe you.” 

He argued again and again, and William in his way argued also. 
But she said, first and last, ‘* You weary me, you two. I promised 
my father.” And so after a time they sat still, and saw her pray. 

At last she said, “* Here they come ;” and they came. The door 
was partly open, and the first person who entered was a large dog,° 
who went to the water pitcher, and lapped. Then came four men 








+’ This mercy of Marat’s, individually, rests, as far as I am concerned, on the 
authority of Lamartine. I believe in it myself. 
¢ Tableaux Historiques, passim. 
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in slouched hats (like broad-leaved wideawakes), and then a neat man 
in breeches and a cutaway coat, and the cocked hat with which we 
are all familiar in the pictures of Napoleon.4 

“The woman calling herself the Marquise de Valognes ?” said 
the well-dressed man. 

“¢T am she,” said old Mathilde. 

“ Follow.” 

And she followed, and St. Meard and William followed also ; but 
on the stairs there was a difficulty. Mathilde turned to St. Meard. 

“This missal,” she said; ‘‘may he have it, to give to my 
sister ?”” 

“¢Tt is a case for the tribunal,” said the well-dressed man; ‘‘ we 
know of no missals.”’ 

The night was late when they got downstairs into the main passage 
or hall which led to the street. What need is there to describe 
here? ‘You may see the scene for yourselves in many books, among 
others in Knight’s “* Popular History of England.” A table with 
ruffians, guards with pikes, brandy-bottles on the side-table. The 
president, the awful ‘ man in grey,” who strangely turns out to be 
no other than our old acquaintance “ Huissier ” Maillard, interrogated 
her. 

“ You are the sci-disante Marquise de Valognes ? ” 

“T am the soi-disante Marquise de Valognes,” she answered, 
firmly ; and thought, ‘‘I shall not die with a lie on my lips, after 
all.” 

“You are accused of plotting at that hell on earth, Montauban, 
against the nation. You are accused of carrying news from Brittany 
to Coblentz. There is enough against you to destroy a hundred, for 
the nation is angry. It is accused against you that you, your lover, 
the Englishman there, and that she-wolf, your mother, have been 
conspiring with ¢émigrés at Coblentz. What have you to say?” 

“* That you lie,” said Mathilde, pale with fury and scorn. 

They told her to stand back, and she turned towards William, and 
slightly shivered, for William had done a strange thing, to her inex- 





¢ Official dress makes sudden and singular pauses. Look at our own court dress. 
Look at our own evening dress. Look at the dress of the first costumed reception of 
the Directory, which is that of Louis Quatorze. ‘‘ Sartor resartus” with a ven- 
geance! The imperially beautiful dress of the first Napoleon at his coronation seems 
to have been a creation of French genius. In my ignorance I know of no precedent 
for it. 
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plicable. I beg your pardon for telling you these things, but I have 
begun, and must perforce finish. 

William stood before her, with nothing on him but his breeches, 
his stockings, and his shirt. A loose-mouthed patriot, Jean Bon, 
who had once guided her father to Marat, remarked,— 

“ Le citoyen se dérobe.” 

“¢ Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre,” said Mathilde, which did her no 
good. 

“ William,” she said, “‘ why have you taken off your clothes?” 

“Tt is so hard to die like this.” 

“¢T have died before now,” she said, and turned to the table, for 
they called her. 

“ A La Force!” 

“T am the friend of the people: I am the friend of Marat ; but I 
cannot make my case good, and so——see, you men, I forgive you 
all.” 

“T will compromise you by no messages,” said Mathilde; ‘ but 
if you live to see any one whom I loved, tell them I love them still.” 

So she went down the steps, carrying her missal, and entering the 
dark passage was lost to sight. 

St. Meard was at William’s shoulder as she went. William was 
for following her, but St. Meard pointed out to him the utter useless- 
ness of the attempt. 

“ They have spared many,” he said. ‘* They will surely spare 
her. Reassure yourself.” 

“TI shall bolt,” said William. ‘I believe that I can get away by 
the left. They will not harm her, and if I can get hold of her father 
and Marat, we shall, as you say, be safe. Will they kill me?” 

“T should think that you would be condemned. I fancy you 
have no chance.” 

“‘ Then good-bye, sir, and many thanks for kindnesses past. 
There is my name.” 

William silently stepped up to the table. Of the “ pleadings” he 
understood not one word. He was accused of being the lover of 
Mathilde ; but he knew nothing of what they said, and cared less. 
He understood in some measure the words they said to him, for they 
were the same as they had said to Mathilde—“‘ A La Force!” He 
turned to follow her down the steps. 





The winner of some great boat-races who had the reputation of 
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being a cool and rapid starter, once told me that he frequently felt so 
nervous before the start that he feared to fall out of his boat, but 
that the instant his body began to move his terror was gone. It was 
so with William ; he had been trembling slightly, but the instant he 
turned from the table his terror was gone. 

He was by no means an athlete, only an ordinarily well-made 
young man of active habit and great physical courage ; but now he 
possessed the concentrated fury and the concentrated strength of ten 
men.’ As he stepped swiftly, lightly, and silently as a leopard down 
the steps towards the passage, he felt the muscles of his arms tighten 
and harden under the excitement. With a bound like a young lion 
he was out into the light, and had made his dash towards the left. 

His old friend Barbot had heard that he was coming, and begged 
his fellow-conspirators to leave this young man to him. When 
William bounded out so swiftly, he was before him with upraised 
bludgeon, but it never descended on William’s head. Nerved by 
despair and hope, with immense dexterity and vigour, William dashed 
at Barbot, and struck him with all his force a round-handed blow 
under his right ear: he stumbled over him as he fell, and cried, 
in his agony, “* Dear God!” But his legs kept under him, and 
before the astonished assassins could close upon him, he had sped 
away into the darkness of the autumn night. 


Journiac de St. Meard’s agony and acquittal are matters of history. 
His escort of three, bringing him out at the door, were attracted by 
a group bending over something which lay close to the threshold. 
“ What is it, then?” they asked. “It is the patriot Barbot,” they 
said. ‘* He has been struck by the coup de poing of a young English- 
man, and he is dead.” 

“ And the young man?” asked St. Meard. 

“« He has escaped,” they said. 

“ And saved my life,” thought he. ‘I would not have given 
much for it if Barbot had not been killed. My friends,”’ he said 
aloud, “lead me, for I am going to shut my eyes. One lies here, I 
doubt, whom I loved.” 

And so they led him with his eyes shut, and when he was released 
he said “¢ Good-night,”” and walked away, thinking of André Desilles, 
Mathilde, and of many things. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
MADAME’S JOURNEY. 


ADELE was quietly spinning out her life with her aunt, the Lady 
Superior, the nuns, and the baby, at Montauban. There was little 
danger there ; the peasants around were loyal, not to say dangerous, 
to the Revolution. The Commune of Paris believed they had got 
her, and would probably leave matters quiet: and so Madame 
D’Isigny had followed Mathilde to Paris. 

“T will see,” she said to the Lady Superior, ‘if I can do any- 
thing with that husband of mine. He is répandu with many of these 
revolutionists. You and Adéle are far too contemptible and insigni- 
ficant to be troubled, now they believe they have got the real 
I beg your pardon, sister ; I cannot always control my 





Marquise 
tongue.” 

The Lady Superior begged she would not mention it. 

“ You are kind and good now: let your tongue march, my dear.” 

“ And I am doing no good here,” said Madame, after a pause. 
“‘T am only bringing danger on the house. I shall go to Paris, and 
act with my husband. I shall do more there than here.” 

‘Into the lion’s jaws, my sister.” 

“Yes. Ido not want to be caught like a rat in a hole. There 
are many as declared as I in Paris. I can make my tongue heard in 
Paris, if the worst comes to the worst. And it is a sharp one, as 
thou knowest, my kind and good sister.” 

The Lady Superior wept feebly—the recollections of a dreadful day 
at La Garaye came upon her. 

“ Yes, I will go. Though Mathilde is perfectly safe, for Marat 
would risk his life for her, yet my good husband, your good brother, is 
such an extremely wrong-headed fool that he may disarrange matters. 
Charette will see to you; you will do very well. Mathilde is the 
finest member of this family, and wants a better head than her 
father’s to see to her.” 

“And oh!” said the Lady Superior, “if such a thing could 
occur as a reconciliation between you and my brother, I. would 
pray 

‘“* The imbecility of you women of the cloister is one of the things 
which is ruining Christianity,” said Madame. ‘Get up, and do not 
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be foolish. If I meant to murder him I should not go to Paris to 
seek him. Get up.” 


So she departed for Paris “to seek him,” revolving many things 
by the way. 

What a handsome young fellow he was when he first came court- 
ing her, thirty years ago, in the old youthful days. There was 
a high-toned precision in his very gallantry, which had taken her 
fancy at once. Barbara Morton, now Lady Somers, would have 
had him, though she was ten years older than he, being thirty, if she 
was a day, but she could not. Yes; he was a generous young 
fellow then ; what a pity they had quarrelled. 

“Why had they quarrelled?’’ Madame asked herself. They 
were too much alike. Neither would yield, she thought. She was 
furious, he inexorably and detestably calm. ‘If he had yielded on 
any one occasion, we might have done well ; but I saw my intellect 
to be superior to his, and he never yielded once. If he had done it 
only once! Isidore, there are worse men than you. Why had not 
I called him Isidore sooner? I suppose because he never would call 
me by my Christian name. The inexorable ! 

“If he would yield to me now, in any one point. Let me tell 
myself the truth, as I have always told it to others ; for I am getting 
old, and am weary of isolation. If I could get him and Mathilde, 
Adele might have her De Valognes, my sister-in-law her nuns, 
Father Martin his psalm-singing ; but I should be content. 

“*] wonder if I can win him back? He is a dangerous and aiffi- 
cile man, and must make the first advance. I shall be old and 
all alone soon, for Adéle and her sister, the nun, are absolutely in- 
tolerable. And I have my temper more under control.” 

At this point the carriage stopped, and the door was opened. 

** Madame will alight,” said a man with a grey moustache, in a 
rather dirty blue uniform. 

** And why, then, inconceivable pig?” said Madame, suddenly in- 
furiated at having her more sentimental meditations interrupted. 
** Do ladies of my position alight to the bidding of such as you?” 

** Fortunately or unfortunately, yes, Madame. I must inspect 
your papers.” 

“They are signed by one of you,” said Madame, in a loud voice. 
** By old Hebert, Maire of Dinan; a rascal whom I have fought 
for twenty long years for giving short weights to the poor, but whom 
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I have never yet got convicted, in consequence of the unutterable 
cowardice of the territorial aristocracy. This rascal, short-weight 
épicier, has turned to the Revolution now. He has signed my 
papers. They are good enough, I should think, to let a lady pass 
such as you.” 

The grey moustache did not laugh outwardly, but Madame must 
alight. 

She alighted with a vengeance. 

*¢ Now, then,” she said, in English. 

“ What is the object of Madame’s journey to Paris!” 

“Ts itin the slightest degree likely that I should tell you the truth?” 

“ Most unlikely, Madame; but it is one of the questions which 
we are obliged to ask.” 

“Which shows the outrageous imbecility of the whole affair,” 
said she. ‘See I will tell you the truth, then, you. I go to Paris 
to assist in a royalist plot ; what do you think of that ?” 

“© That Madame amuses herself, Madame is patriot, by her denun- 
ciation of the Maire of Dinan.” 

“¢ A better one than you.” 

*¢ Madame can proceed.” 

“Thank you much,” said Madame, in English, sotto voce. “I 
should like to have seen the man of you who could have stopped 
me. I would have had Charrette on you in twenty-four hours. 
What place is this then ? ” 

“¢ Alencon.” 

When she was safely in her carriage again, she pondered. 

*¢ Alengon ! I must keep my temper in better order. I have been 
near ruin—I am out of my bounds. Alas! my poor tongue, it has 
never done any good.” 

“This,” as she thought herself, ‘does not look like a recon- 
ciliation with D’Isigny. Yet,” she thought once more, during the 
last stage into Paris, ‘I am after all a little afraid of him, and I am 
not afraid of these dogs. "That may make me keep my tongue in 
order towards him.” And so she went on. 

Now what was D’Isigny doing? 

I cannot say that D’Isigny was a conspirator on either side. 
No decent conspirator would have had anything to do with him. 
To be a conspirator you must learn the art of lying with a clear 
bold brow and an honest eye. Now D’Isigny had a clear bold 
brow and an honest eye (which eye, however, refused to meet 
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yours, if he did not like the look of you, like many another honest 
man’s), but in the habit of lying he was as deficient as his wife. 
In consequence of which inability for verbal lying, D’Isigny’s con- 
tribution to the great French Revolution was going up and down 
Paris fuming and contradicting, offending all, conciliating none, and 
doing nothing. 

Lady Somers once said that he was false. So he was; for he 
trimmed from day to day; and he ordered Mathilde, his daughter 
and slave, to continue a deceit which he in his own person would 
have repudiated. Again, as in the old case at Sheepsden, with Sir 
Lionel Somers, he would adopt a lie for a time, though he would 
never originate one. 

And his wife, the fury, so singularly like him in her morality, but 
miles above him in intellect and in determination, was coming after 
him through the long dull roads. 

I know of what I speak, when I say that the fury of that woman 
arose mainly from love, balked at all points by her inexorable stupid 
severity ; one touch of tenderness even now would do what five- 
and-twenty years had not done. But was it not too late ! 

D’Isigny had a flat in the Rue St. German, room after room; in 
one of which he used to sit fiddling and fribbling over his papers : 
writing speeches to which the Assembly never listened, as he was 
invariably coughed out of the tribune by right and left. Robespierre 
was in the same predicament at the very same time, and D’Isigny 
and he laid their heads together over it. It was apparent to both 
dog and cat that the country was going to the Devil. 

D'Isigny, sitting up late one night over his papers, and wondering 
at intervals how Louis de Valognes got on in the Conciergerie, and 
how Mathilde, soi disant for the nonce Marquise de Valognes, got 
on in the Abbaye, when his room door was opened, and his wife, 
unseen for so many years, came in. 

He was up to the occasion. He was up to the point of all 
occasions, though never to their preparation. ‘1 salute you, 
Madame,” he said. 

**T also salute you, Monsieur,” said Madame. “As there has 
been no formal separation between us, I ask your hospitality.” 

“It is granted with the deepest pleasure, Madame.” 

‘That is kind, at all events,” said Madame, looking keenly at 
him. ‘We can never live together, you know, because we don’t 
suit one another. But we will part friends.” 
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“‘T have never been unfriendly to Madame.” 

“ Foolish man,” thought Madame. ‘One trifle of tenderness 
would have made me follow you to the world’s end and send all my 
principles to the deuce. Though I am fifty I can appreciate beauty 
and manhood, and you are very handsome, my dear—handsomer than 
ever. I’ll have you back; but you must come, not be fetched.” 

But he would neither come nor be fetched. La politesse francaise 
is a very fine thing for concealing sentiment, but not always so fine 
for announcing it. 

So these two actually lived together again, but in a way in which 
only French people can live. They were both getting old, and both 
getting weary of isolation. They both in their inmost secret 
hearts desired to be one again. But that devil which we call by so 
many names, Pride, Jealousy, Temper, but whose real name is 
Self, had a stronger hold in the heart of the precise self-con- 
templating D’Isigny, than he had in the wild, fierce, furious, and 
yet affectionate woman, who had once been his wife. 

On the other hand, Madame said to herself, ‘‘ He must speak 
first: it is always so. He may sulk and sulk yet again, but I will 
make him speak at last.” 

A difficult task, Madame, which with a lady of your very short 
patience might never have been accomplished at all. D’Isigny was 
not a likely man to make advances: you two might have gone to 
your graves, saying, like the guards of the two great nations at 
Fontenoy, “ Fire first.’’ ¢ 

Yet she made advances ; all women do. The world would be a 
howling wilderness if they did not. They were of a peculiar nature, 
as was natural in such a woman. Will the reader grant one more 
vulgarity, and allow me to say that “the grey mare was the best 
horse,”’ and that she was determined to show it. 

‘<I suppose, Monsieur,” she said the first morning, ‘‘ that occupy- 
ing the same suite of rooms, it would be as well if we took our meals 
together ? ” 

D’Isigny would be charmed. 

“* Again,” said Madame, “‘ economy will be necessary. We are 
just now poor, and women understand economy better than men, 
who live in politics and in life. Economy is the duty and honour of 








* This it seems is an outrageous falsehood. What with ‘“ Vengeurs,” and certain 
other stories, some of them Crimean, the unfortunate tax-payer is uncertain if he even 
gets his glory for his money. 
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awoman. Will you let your wife undertake the management of the 
household ? ” 

“ Madame, you do me honour.” 

“¢ That was kindly said,” she replied. ‘ You must know, and I 
will confess, that it is entirely owing to my extreme political opinions, 
that we are poor. It was through me that your Brittany estates 
were ruined.” 

“Madame,” said D’Isigny, like a gentleman, “you seem to 
forget that my present revenue is drawn, almost illegally, from your 
estates in Dorsetshire.” 

Madame said that she had never thought of it ; and she told him 
afterwards again that she really never had. 

Still no angel came down to trouble these strange waters of 
Bethesda. The pool remained perfectly dull and level, with 
English oil and French polish (I am afraid this is dreadfully 
- vulgar ” again). Yet these two people were drawing together. 
The angel had not come yet, and when he came he was a singular 
one. 

If I have done my task so well as to see D’Isigny, you will know 
that he would have died sooner than have fired first. Madame said 
to herself, ‘*I shall have to do it all.” 

They got now into the habit of sitting opposite one another in the 
evening, before the fire. One evening he asked her if it would 
amuse her to be read to. She was charmed. He read to her from 
Boileau. Madame thought the poem interesting, and was obliged. 
When he had finished it, she asked him if she might arrange his 
papers. 

He was highly flattered. She arranged them, and asked leave to 
read some of them, at which he was again flattered. They now 
began to talk for the first time about the Revolution, and for the 
first time in their lives to agree about anything. ‘They agreed that 
the Revolution would not do, and must be put a stop to immediately, 
at all hazards. 

He yielded so far as to say that he, in his love for the lower 
orders, had truckled to it too far. Madame, on her part, said that 
her love for the people, always notorious, remained undiminished. 
“JT also am notorious in England for my democracy in social 
matters,” said Monsieur. ‘I also am notorious in the same way,” 
said Madame. ‘Every one knows it,” said Monsieur. ‘I have 
had the honour to address remonstrances to Madame on what I then 
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called the extravagance of her charity. Madame will acknowledge 
that.” 

Madame acknowledged it, and shook her grey old head. ‘ It was 
but too true, and Monsieur had reason.” 

Still there was nothing which brought out one atom of the tender- 
ness which was in both their hearts after their long isolation. ‘There 
was nothing between them but that wretched, false, oily French 
politeness. The pool of Bethesda was not troubled. 

“‘ Monsieur,” she said one evening, ‘‘I take the liberty to note 
that your shirt collar is frayed. Will you allow me to superintend 
your wardrobe ? ” 

Monsieur was deeply obliged. Getting nearer and _ nearer. 
Nothing now left but two proudly defiant Lucifers, too proud to 
speak, too cowardly to speak, the inter-dependent love ; the love of 
the old; stronger, some say, than the boy and girl, bride and bride- 
groom love, which was in their hearts. . 

So the two inexorably rigid and handsome faces shared their fire- 
side together again. Monsieur D’Isigny read aloud to her a great 
deal, from books containing the most beautiful sentiments; Fenelon, 
for instance. But, seeing that even Madame’s solid face expressed 
ennui, he read her Shakspeare in English. “They were both good at 
Shakspeare, and so Madame stood it better ; she knew his text, and 
was not so much bored as with Fenelon. Nay, he went further 
afield for her, and Bowdlerised “‘ Rabelais” to the extent of reading 
the trial before Pantagruel for her. Madame liked that better 
than anything, but went to the extent of telling him bluntly that she 
knew it by heart. 

Nearer and nearer. 

Their servant went out to one of the innumerable feasts which 
were beginning then; to which one I do not commit myself, because 
it would be a weariness to the flesh to look it up. She went to this 
feast, and came home drunk. Whereupon she was most promptly 
packed away by Madame D’Isigny. 

“We can get on together,” she said to her husband. ‘Iam 
now more quick, more self-helpful than you.” 

D’Isigny agreed. 

“They are getting more brutal and defiant than ever, these 
people,” said she. ‘ Is Mathilde safe ? ” 

*¢ Safe enough,” he said; ‘why, Marat would take her place to- 
morrow.” 
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“Tt is well, then. You know more of these people than do I. 
Yet it seems to me hard that she should be there while we are 
here.” 

“Tt is hard, wife,” said D’Isigny ; ‘* but she is safe there. St. 
Meard is with her. Think of De Valognes, think of the king.” 

Madame apparently thought of them before, for she said, 
‘¢ Mathilde’s is a more valuable life than any ; you are perfectly sure 
that she is safe ? ”’ 

“¢ She is perfectly safe. I could arouse Marat in a moment.” 

And Madame said: ‘ Enfin, I suppose you are right. Yet 
there are two whom we love dearly in the prisons, and if you have 
truckled to or made acquaintance with this double-dyed, God- 
forgotten, accursed spawn of Satan, Marat, it would be as well if 
you utilised him, and used his infernal influence to see our beloved ones. 
A thousand pardons, Monsieur. You know my tongue of old.” 

“Tt is equal, Madame. I think that they are perfectly safe. 
And please to remember how utterly suspect you are yourself. 
Remember that any communication between yourself, just arrived 
from Montauban, and either Louis de Valognes, or Mathilde, would 
assuredly render me suspect. Remember who you are, and what 
you have been doing ; and forbear. My truckling to Marat, as you 
so kindly put it just now, has, at all events, enabled you to live a 
fortnight in Paris without arrest. Taisez-vous, Madame.” 

And, said Madame to herself, “* You are no fool, you. I used 
to think that you were.” 

There is one phase of politics, which they call in the United States 
(as I am informed) lobbying. I only half know what the phrase 
means ; but I wholly know that D’Isigny would have been a great 
lobbyist. ‘This phase of politics was called, unless I am deceived 
(when there were any politics in these distracted islands), button- 
holding. D’Isigny was a master at it. Few Feuillants or Girondists 
came into the lobbies of the Assembly without being button-holed by 
D’Isigny. Adeéle says, in her memoirs, that he button-holed Louvet, 
and said, ‘*‘ It is for you to answer Danton.” ‘* How, then?” said 
Louvet. ‘I speak not.” Whereupon, says Adéle, her father gave 
Louvet his snuff-box, and said, ‘* Eternuex toujours, it would spoil 
the periods of Demosthenes.” But that is only what Adele said. 

Lobbies and passages are notoriously draughty, and gentlemen of 
nearly sixty who loiter in them are extremely apt to get rheumatism. 
Consequently, D’Isigny, continually dawdling in these lobbies of 
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the Assembly, got one evening, late in August, a nip of lumbago 
across the lower part of his very stiff and upright back, which made 
him say a very dreadful word, never heard among gentlemen, but 
which begins with s, several times on his way home. And he had to 
go to bed, and Madame in white jacket nursed him, kindly and tenderly. 

Nearer and nearer. Yet the great word unspoken. Was it 
likely to be spoken under such circumstances? An elderly man 
with rheumatism, and an old woman nursing him. Sentimental 
love must have long been dead between those two. Storge, con- 
centrated on the same object, might unite them once more. 

Would Monsieur and Madame D'Isigny ever have been united with- 
out disaster? I decline to express an opinion. He could not go to the 
Assembly, but lay in his bed, rubbing his back with opodeldoc. She 
fluttered about the rooms in her camisole and assisted him, con- 
gratulating herself and him, that they could get on without a tipsy 
maid. ‘*Oh, heavens! had there been but a maid who went into 
the street and brought news, she might have lived drunk, died drunk, 
and be buried drunk.” This was Madame’s language afterwards. 

Opodeldoc and tisane ; and the fire in the stove to be kept up, 
and no servant to bring the wood: ‘ You will be cold, Monsieur, 
my husband,” she said ; “I will put some of my not numerous 
petticoats over you.” So she talked, walking up and down the 
room. 

Merciful heavens! Spareus! and save us from dying of sheer 
terror, like dogs! What figure is this, standing bold and horrible 
in the lamplight, which makes the infuriated and dauntless Madame 
D’Isigny cower down into the bed beside her husband, and which 
makes D’Isigny rise, with his arm around his wife’s neck, to con- 
front it? What figure is this, then, that strikes terror into the 
hearts of those who had never known terror before, and, divided for 
so many years, now felt their hearts beating one against the other? 
Who was this ghost ? 

William the Silent. William, the English groom, standing there 
before them in the lamplight, in shirt, breeches, and stockings. 
Handsome, in the defiant, triumphant fury of his look, yet saying 
words which made him hideous and horrible. 

‘“‘ Monsieur, they are murdering the prisoners. I have escaped 
by running ; but they have murdered Mademoiselle Mathilde.” 


(Zo be concluded in our next.) 
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THE BRITISH ARMY.* 


HE opportune appearance of a book may sometimes be 
a fortunate coincidence rather, than the result of a delibe- 
rate purpose, or of any well-grounded anticipations on the 
part of the author ; still, in any case, the practical utility of 
a work, the impression which it may make, and its conse- 

quent value and success, are certain to be affected in no slight degree 

by the circumstances that attend its publication. Just now we have a 

good case in point. It is scarcely probable that, when he had com- 

pleted his protracted and voluminous preparations, and at length had 
reached the condition of readiness for the co-operation of the printer, 

Sir Sibbald Scott could have congratulated himself on having anticipated 

the equipment and despatch of an Abyssinian Expedition just at the 

very time that his two goodly volumes would be presented to the 
public. Here, undoubtedly, was a coincidence, which this author might 
justly estimate the more highly because it was unexpected. That such 

a treatise as Sir Sibbald Scott’s should attract much attention, let it 

appear whenever it might, would be a certain consequence of the fact 

of its appearance. But, the inherent independent interest and value of 

a work such as this, devoted to the consideration of the “ origin, pro- 

gress, and equipment of the British army,” cannot fail to be very greatly 

enhanced by the circumstance, that it invites public attention at the 

very time in which the equipment of one particular British army is a 

subject of supreme national importance. So that concerning the popu- 

larity of the Abyssinian Expedition, with at least one individual, there 
can be no question. 

The work, thus happy in the time of its appearance, does not attempt 
to deal with the existing condition of things, nor does it carry on the 
** progress” of the British army to the present day. In fact, the author 
would have been more consistent had he adopted some other title for 
his treatise, seeing that he scarcely touches upon the “ British army” 
properly so called, and as that term now is generally understood. What 
he has undertaken to investigate and to record is what may be distin- 
guished as the archzology of his subject. Grouping together whatever 
in early times in this country has had any connection with military 
science, the art of war, and the act of warfare, Sir Sibbald Scott, with 
the utmost industry and perseverance, and with a thorough devotion to 
the work he has had in hand, has collected a vast amount of diversified 
information, and he has so moulded the whole as to form from it a 
copious and comprehensive general introduction to the history of the 
more recent national institution—the true “ British army.” Or, in other 
words, of Sir Sibbald Scott’s volumes it may be said, that they constitute 
a highly important contribution to English military history. 

It will at once be understood that the peculiar value of a work such 
as this at the present time, and its special attractiveness also, must 
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No. 1.—Standard-bearer and Archers of Earl Richard de Beauchamp, c, A.p. 1425. 


arise from the opportunity which it affords for comparison between our 
existing system of military equipment, and the systems which in succes- 
sive eras of our national history have preceded it. This comparison 
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No. 2.—Richard Beauchamp, K.G., 5th Earl of Warwick, at the Siege of Rouen. 


implies a comparative estimate of different results, obtained from the 
widely differing means that have been available at different periods. 
Sir Sibbald does not, indeed, suggest any such inference from his pages. 
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He is content to trace the progress of military equipment in England, 
from its earliest stages, through its progressive development, until he 
finds himself gradually approaching towards his own era: then he halts, 
leaving it to his readers to work out what he did not include within his 
own range of operations—-leaving them, as they may prefer, either to 
proceed from the point at which he ceases to conduct them, or to work 
back to meet him at that point, when they may institute such compari- 
sons and frame such inferences as may seem good to them. 

Many readers, however, without proposing to themselves to apply to 
a present purpose, or with any particular practical aim, records and 
illustrations of our early military equipment, will find much to gratify 
them in Sir Sibbald’s pages ; and, more particularly, should they cherish 
decided archzological sympathies, like the author himself, they will 
greatly rejoice in his graphic illustrations of those good old times when 
warriors wore armour of proof so strong that they themselves were 
secure from receiving much injury, and so massive that the infliction by 
them of much injury upon others was a matter attended with serious 
difficulties. At the same time, we are disposed to believe that in almost 
every instance, thoughtful readers of Sir Sibbald Scott will be certain to 
make one observation, to this effect, —that the men who were in authority 
in military matters in past times, and more particularly in times that have 
long passed away, made the most that was possible for them to make of 
the comparatively very limited and feeble means at their disposal. It 
is an easy step to pass on to a comparison between what was effected 
in those earlier and darker days with the powers then known and avail- 
able for use, and what is effected now with our infinitely greater powers 
by ourselves. The result of such a comparison may be eminently salu- 
tary, notwithstanding the certainty that it must prove to be anything 
but gratifying in the first instance. That our ancestors made the most 
of their powers, and that they accomplished very much with very 
limited means, cannot be questioned; and, therefore, we may rightly 
entertain on this behalf an honourable pride of ancestry: but, there 
does not appear to be by any means a corresponding good ground for 
us to be proud of our own achievements, when we place our resources, 
scientific and mechanical, side by side with the resources of the armour- 
wearing ages. We are still making experiments, still seeking to discover 
by what means we may apply most effectually the absolutely enormous 
resources that obey our commands, In many important particulars the 
equipment of the Abyssinian expedition itself was experimental: and it 
is quite within the compass of possibility that these experiments may 
not all prove completely successful. Again: nothing can be more 
remarkable than the neglect with which some suggestions of the greatest 
value and importance, made at a comparatively early time, were long 
treated by those who had the direction of military equipment amongst 
us—witness the examples of breech-loading fire-arms and revolvers of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, to which we presently shall invite particular 
attention, but which so long were powerless to disturb the tranquil rule 
of “ Brown Bess” and her allies. Here we leave this train of thought, 
which involuntarily suggested itself to us while examining Sir Sibbald 
Scott’s volumes, that we may accompany him for awhile in his researches, 
and with him may consider some of the more striking characteristics of 
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early military equipment in England. This is an inquiry rich in illus- 
trations of English history ; and, at the same time, all these graphic 
illustrations of our early national chronicles abound in practical sugges- 
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tions, that we may apply (and, if we are wise, we shall be careful to 
apply them) to our present advantage. 

The engraved examples of armour, early weapons, and defensive and 
other military equipments, which illustrate Sir Sibbald Scott’s text, 
claim more than a brief passing expression of even the most decided 
approval. ‘These examples, more than one hundred in number, have 
all been taken from original authorities that are still in existence. With 
the exception of a few copies of early contemporary pictorial represen- 
tations, themselves possessing very high authority, all the engravings 
have been drawn directly from the original relics themselves—from the 
actual helms, swords, &c., which are preserved in public and private 
armouries (of which the finest is at Parham Park, Sussex, belonging to 
the Hon. Robert Curzon), and also in smaller collections. These 
engravings also, unlike the illustrations in more than one recent work on 
early art, are—like the objects they represent—original, and not reprints 
from other books. Their fidelity, moreover, and their originality are by 
no means the only qualities of distinguished excellence possessed by 
these engravings, since their artistic character is equally admirable. 
They are, indeed, most honourable to the artist, Mr. Robert T. Pritchett, 
F.S.A., by whom they have all been executed; as they reflect high 
honour upon the author, both for having placed them in such able 
hands, and for having selected the examples themselves with such sound 
judgment and good taste. We have sincere pleasure in placing before 
our readers a small group of these wood-cuts by Mr. Pritchett, which we 
have selected with the twofold purpose of giving specimens of his 
method of treating very different subjects, and also of showing how 
much of curious as well as valuable information is to be obtained from 
the work which they illustrate. 

It is impossible, indeed, to form too high an estimate of the import- 
ance of engravings which give faithful and exact representations of 
original examples of works that are historical monuments ; and, in like 
manner, similar reproductions of early miniatures and illuminations, as 
illustrations of our national history, are equally important. The con- 
tents of such armouries as those of the Tower, of Warwick Castle, and 
of Parham Park (from which Mr. Pritchett has obtained so many of 
his examples), have too long been generally regarded in the light of 
curiosities, to the exclusion of a becoming recognition and a consistent 
application of their historical qualities. 

And it has been precisely the same, to a truly remarkable degree, 
with the unrivalled treasures of early illustrated manuscripts that exist 
in our public and private libraries: they are prized as relics of the 
past, and sometimes they are partially reproduced through the aid of 
engraving, either to exemplify the illuminator’s art, or to exhibit curious 
scenes from medizval life, while as truthful life-like historical chronicles 
they have been almost absolutely neglected. And so also in the case 
of the sculptured and engraven monumental effigies of which our country 
possesses collections that know no rivals. The archzological claims of 
these works of late years have been fully recognised, but their historical 
importance has been treated with comparative indifference. Sir Sibbald 
Scott has not sought his illustrations from monuments; but he has 
shown that he thoroughly appreciates the true value of original examples 
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No, 4.—Breech-loader and Revolver: temp. Henry VIII. Tower Armoury. 


of the military equipment of various periods, and that he also can read 
aright the brilliant chronicles of our medizval illuminators. 

The two engravings, Nos. 1 and 2, ought to appear in every History 
of England. Nothing can be happier than the manner in which the 
originals have been reproduced, and empowered to tell their own tale 
after their own fashion. And what a tale it is—how rich in the very 
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essence of genuine history! Both engravings are drawn from a MS. in 
the British Museum, in the Cotton collections (Cott. Lib. /udius, E. IV.), 
and the originals may be considered to have been executed about the 
year 1425. In No. 1, under the well-known and highly honoured 
standard of Richard de Beauchamp, K.G., the fifth Earl of Warwick, 
appear two cross-bowmen and an archer of the great Earl’s forces, one 
of the former taking aim with his cross-bow, with the shelter and protec- 
tion of the great shield, entitled a “ pavise” or “ mantlet,” that formed 
a species of moveable breastwork. No. 2 introduces the Earl himself, 
and he appears in the act of superintending and directing a military 
operation, the extraordinary suggestiveness of which might fairly have 
been expected to have been comprehended by artillerists long before 
the lapse of more than four centuries. The old chronicler had recorded 
“how Earl Richard de Beauchamp brought up vessels by water to 
Reone (Rouen), and by his policy was it besieged by land and by 
water ;” and the illuminator shows us how the Earl stood by, while one 
of his artillery-men affixed the loaded chamber to the breech of one of 
hiscannon. This early piece of ordnance, indeed, can scarcely claim to 
be a true “ breech-loader ;” but, without any doubt or question, it exem- 
plifies the true principle of breech-loading for ordnance. ‘“ The guns of 
this period,” says Sir Sibbald Scott, “were composed of two pieces 
detached, a breech or chamber, and a chase. The charge was placed 
in the former, which was then grooved on to the latter, which served to 
give direction to the shot. There were more chambers than chases, so 
that as soon as one had been discharged another was ready to be 
affixed.” And yet four centuries had to drag their long length away 
before a Whitworth and an Armstrong would arise to bring to perfection 
the “Beauchamp gun.” This great Earl, who died in his castle at 
Rouen in the year 1439, was buried in his own “‘ Beauchamp chapel” 
at Warwick. The remarkable resemblance of the face of his noble 
monumental effigy to his features, as they are represented in this sketch 
at the siege of Rouen, is too decided not to attract attention. 

If we remember right, our army served throughout the Crimean cam- 
paigns with muzzle-loading fire-arms ; and at the present moment our 
volunteer force we know to be provided with the same class of weapon. 
And yet Sir Sibbald Scott shows us that in the hand-guns—“ hange- 
gunnes ’— introduced into the military equipment of the first half of the 
16th century, loading at the breech was adopted. No. 3 represents a 
weapon said to have belonged to Henry VIII. It is in the Tower col- 
lection. The length of the barrel is 1 ft. 11 in. ; it is adorned with the 
Tudor royal arms, and bears the royal initials, “ H. R. ;” and it is fitted 
for true loading at the breech, with a moveable chamber, and is discharged 
by a trigger. This arm is the arguebus. With regard to the deriva- 
tion of this term, our author states that “the most formidable of cross- 
bows, before fire-arms came into general use, was one which discharged 
a ball or pellet from a barrel.” Hence the derivation of the term 
“ arquebus ”—arc-et-bus, bow and barrel (from the Dutch dus ; diisse in 
Low German, a gun-barrel). ‘In process of time, as gunpowder came 
into use, the arc disappeared and the dus remained ; and ‘ arquebus,’ 
though it properly implied a bow fitted with a tube or barrel, came into 
use as the designation of the arm in question. Hence,” continues Sir 
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Sibbald, in a note, “the name Bess, which the musket has borne more 
recently. ess, or dus, is the last syllable of the arguebus, cut off for 
separate use, just as is the more recent instance of dus from omnibus. 
* Brown Bess,’ therefore, is equivalent in its primary meaning to ‘ brown 
barrel.’”” 

Our next examples, which Mr. Pritchett has represented in outline 
only, are at least as remarkable for long-neglected suggestiveness as 
either the gun of Earl Richard de Beauchamp or the arquebus of 
Henry VIII. ; for here in No. 4, we have first another breech-loading 





No. 5.—Helm of the XIIth Century. Parhzm Armoury. 


arquebus, also attributed to the period of Henry VIII., and secondly, 
of a little later date, a matchlock revolver, also breech-loading. These 
weapons are preserved in the Tower. The first, marked 17, and so dis- 
tinguished in the engraving, is the arquebus, having a fluted barrel, in 
length 3 ft. 6in.: “the breech-piece A closes, and on drawing back E, 
the spring C throws the breech up.” The weapon marked {% is the 
revolver ; an example, apparently, of the second half of the 16th century. 
There are some references in this engraving, to which the corresponding 
descriptions are not apparent in the text. The fact of this being a 
genuine revolver, upwards of 250 years old, and a part of the military 
equipment adopted at that comparatively early period in this country, 
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remains, however, unquestionable. Mr. Pritchett has given several 
other equally remarkable representations of early examples of breech- 
loading arms, some of them from original weapons in his own possession. 

In connection with the original weapon, the 4% in our No. 4, Sir 
Sibbald Scott states, that “ revolvers are referred to in Ward’s ‘ Animad- 
versions of Warre,’ 1639.” And he then proceeds :—“ As it is admitted 
that there is nothing new under the sun, so we may read of a repeating 
gun in 1580, in the petition of ‘John the Almain’ (German), recom- 
mending one of his countrymen, who had ‘ invented an arquebuse that 
shall containe ten balls or pellets of lead, all the which shall goe off one 
after another, having once given fire ; so that with one harquebuse one 
may kill ten thieves, or other enemies, without re-charging.’ ” 

Numerous groups of weapons, of many varieties, and some fine single 
specimens of swords, of different peridds, with specimens of the buff- 
coats that were worn during the Cavalier and Roundhead era, also with 
accoutrements of various kinds, are included in these admirable collec- 
tions of engravings. They also comprehend earlier examples of de- 
fensive equipment of a much more massive character than the buff-coat, 
with “its silver wired buttons,” that was worn by Colonel Fairfax at the 
battle of Naseby, in the year 1645. We give one singularly charac- 
teristic specimen of the most important of the productions of the 
armourer of the r2th century—a helm, No. 5, that was dug up at the 
castle of Berry Pomeroy, Devon, and is now in Mr. Curzon’s armoury at 
Parham. This is a helm of the “ flat-topped” class, such as are repre- 
sented as being worn over the coif of mail in some early seals, and of 
which a well-known full-size representation is sculptured upon the head 
of the effigy in the Temple Church, that was considered to commemo- 
rate Geoffrey de Mandeville, until Mr. J. G. Nichols showed con. 
clusively that it could have no connection whatever with that baron. 
Sir Sibbald Scott does not appear to be aware of Mr. J. G. Nichols’ article 
in the “ Herald and Genealogist” (vol. iii. p. 97), since he speaks of 
the effigy in question as being that “ of Sir Geoffrey de Mandeville, Con- 
stable of the Tower in 1150, in the Temple Church.” With the helm of 
the early knight, who might have appeared in the field with the now 
unknown warrior of the Temple Church, we associate another example 
of the steel head-piece that was in use at a very different period, No. 6, 
the helmet now preserved at Warwick Castle, which certainly belongs 
to the age of Oliver Cromwell, and by some antiquaries is considered to 
have formed a part of the personal equipment of the Lord Protector 
himself. This engraving leaves nothing to be desired. 

Our last specimen, No. 7, also from an original relic in the Warwick 
Castle Armoury, comes still nearer to our own era: this is a Highland 
target, the date, A.D. 1715. The engraving represents the decorated 
face of the target, without the long sharp spike that in action was fixed 
to the central boss. This spike is shown unsheathed, and unscrewed 
from the boss ; and it is also represented, in the condition in which it is 
kept, returned to its scabbard, the scabbard itself being attached to the 
inner side of the target. This inner side is lined with deer-skin ; and 
the “ enarmes,” or straps for the arm, are of otter-skin. 

It is not possible for us to take leave of these representations of 
armour and arms by Mr. Pritchett, without expressing a hope that, at no 
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distant time, this artist may be employed in the production of many 
other examples of the same order; the whole (including those which 
now make their first appearance in Sir S. Scott’s volumes) to constitute 
the illustrations of such a work on English medizval arms and armour 
as would be really worthy of its subject, and would faithfully fulfil its 
professed purpose. Such a work is greatly needed; and it is quite 


In the Warwick Castle Armoury. 


No. 6,.—Steel Head-piece ; temp, Oliver Cromwell. 





evident that there can be no difficulty in determining who is the right 
artist to illustrate it. 

The use that Sir Sibbald Scott has made of illuminations representing 
historical subjects and veritable incidents of history, also leads to the 
suggestion that these same early contemporaneous authorities should be 
applied in the same spirit to the illustration of our national history. As 
Mr. Froude has brought various state documents to bear upon the record 
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of the living historian, and thus has been enabled to delineate characters 
and to describe events with a vivid truthfulness before unknown, so may 
such manuscripts as the one which has given us the life-like portrait of 
the great Earl of Warwick at Rouen, contribute in another capacity to 
the development of historical truth and the enrichment of our written 
histories. 

With so much in his volumes that possesses a rare value, it is a subject 
for no slight regret that Sir Sibbald Scott’s work should be deficient in 
more than one of those important qualities without which it would not 
be possible for it to attain to a definite position in the ranks of standard 
literature. It is, indeed, like a museum, from the diversity of its con- 
tents ; or, rather, since its manifold contents have all a tendency in the 
same direction, since all are tinged with the same colouring, and all in 
some degree are influenced by a single leading association that is 
common to them all, his work may more correctly be said to resemble 
some one richly stored department of a museum; but then, unfortunately, 
it is a department which, however copious its collections, and however 
valuable its specimens, has yet to be classified and arranged, and made 
really available for practical use. Quite as remarkable as the vast 
quantity of matériel which it contains, is the order, or absolute want of 
all order, which characterises Sir Sibbald Scott’s “ British Army.” He 
has searched everywhere, and has brought contributions to his stores 
from every quarter ; so that it would be difficult to adduce any point of 
interest or importance, which has either escaped his notice, or been 
treated by him with comparative indifference. Still, as a whole, the 
result of all this toil and diligence and care is raised but very slightly 
above the condition of raw material. And this disastrous absence of 
that Zucidus ordo which, in a work such as this aspires to be, no less than 
in the disposition of a living army for actual service in the field, is a 
quality of paramount necessity for the achievement of success, extends 
beyond the arrangement and combination of the sections and sub- 
divisions of the “ contents ”—it extends even to the association of the 
engraved illustrations with the text. In the majority of instances the 
engravings appear without any present object or motive whatever ; and 
as to chronological sequence, there is scarcely a vestige of any recogni- 
tion of the possible existence of any such element in the marshalling and 
aggroupment of such a work. Now these grave shortcomings, coupled 
with other minor imperfections which might easily be rectified (such as 
an indistinct personal acquaintance with some early relics, and a con- 
sequent dubious or mistaken reference to them—(vol. i. 208, the first 
paragraph, for example)—render it imperative that Sir Sibbald should re- 
cast his materials, and reproduce in a fresh form what has cost him so 
much, and in itself is of such decided intrinsic value. A second edition 
of this work, if it might not be made to exhaust the subject of which it 
treats, certainly might enable the author to employ his great resources 
to infinitely greater advantage than they can be while they remain in 
their present condition: and this improvement would be carried still 
further if the author were to extend his researches, and to treat of the 
“ British Army ” after it had attained to a definite and well understood 
character and position. Of such peculiar value in its own department 
of literature might a book such as this be made, that it is impossible to 
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No. 7.—Highland Target, a.p. 1715. Warw‘c'x Castle Armoury. 


be content with it so long as its admirable qualities are overshadowed 
by what may be consistently designated as the want of judicious gene- 
ralship. At the same time, there is enough, and more than enough, 
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in these two volumes that have so much to tell concerning military 
matters in earlier days in England, to secure for them a very cordial 
reception. They have appeared, as we have said, in tempore; and 
they contain very much which just at this time is particularly worthy 
of thoughtful reading. The headings of the chapters explain the nature 
of their contents with sufficient clearness, and there is a very fair index. 
So we commend to students of the “ origin, progress, and equipment of 
the British Army,” what Sir Sibbald Scott has written on that subject : 
specially suggesting that they seek to apply what he tells them con- 
cerning the equipment of armed men in past times to existing circum- 
stances and requirements; and also confidently expecting that they, 
like ourselves, will consider the excellencies of Sir Sibbald Scott’s work 
to demand the correction of its imperfections. 


CHARLES BouTELL, M.A. 


—o6te——— 


RECORDS OF RABY CASTLE. 


MONGST the many lovely spots in England and Scot- 
land which Sir Walter Scott has rendered famous by a 
touch of his magic pen, is the beautiful ground lying on 
each side of the river Tees, which divides Durham 

and Yorkshire, passing in its course the well-known names of Bar- 

nard Castle, Mortham Tower, Brignal Banks (through which flows 

Greta Beck), and Wycliffe, all names familiar to every reader of 

“Rokeby.” At Winston the river is crossed by a stone bridge of a 

single span. of a hundred and eleven feet, at one of its most pictu- 

resque points, where the shallow water murmurs over its rocky bed, 

and by its playful turns and twists and mimic waterfalls affords a 

striking contrast to its totally different character some miles higher 

up, where under the shadow of Lune Forest it concentrates its rolling 
waters with a great and sudden rush, and hurls them headlong down 

a descent of fifty-six feet, with a splash and a roar and a thunder 

that outdoes Lodore, and rivals Corra Linn. 

The road having crossed the bridge at Winston, continues its 
course northwards, and in a few miles arrives at 





** Staindrop, who from her sylvan bowers 
Salutes proud Raby’s baitled towers ;” 


a pretty village, with an old and stately church possessed of a peal of 
bells of remarkable sweetness, the gift of Mrs. Raby Vane. Before 
the death of this lady there existed in the people a singular prejudice 
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against being buried in any other part of the graveyard than that 
behind the church; but she directed that her remains should be laid 
in the particular ground they so superstitiously avoided, and thus 
overcame the ancient prejudice. A moss-grown gravestone still 
marks the place where she reposes. 

In the parish register of Staindrop is found the only known notice 
of one of the sieges of Raby, in the simple entry of the burial of a 
common soldier :—‘* August 27, 1648, William Joplin, a soldier, 
slain at the siege of Raby Castle, buried in this church.” 

Raby deservedly ranks amongst one of the finest inhabited castles 
in England, and in point of antiquity may hold its own with many ; 
though as regards size it must yield the palm to Alnwick, Belvoir, 
and Warwick, as it occupies within its walls but two acres of land. 
Its style is Gothic, and probably differs widely from the first 
building which was erected on this spot, and which was supposed to 
have been a palace of Canute, the Danish king of England, which, 
with the manor of Staindrop, was presented by him to the church of 
Durham. In the year 1379 John de Neville obtained a royal licence 
“‘to make a castle of his manor of Raby, and to embattle and 
crenelate its towers.” 

The property appears to have come to the Nevilles by marriage ; 
one Geffrey de Nevil, ancestor both of the Earls of Westmoreland 
and of Abergavenny, having married Emma, daughter and heiress of 
Bertram de Bulmer, a great baron in the north, to whose family 
Raby, at some very early period, belonged ; and there is no doubt 
that the letters **B B,” which were carved in one of the stones in 
a tower of very early and peuliar construction, stood for the initials 
of this baron. Ranulph de Nevile is mentioned as holding Raby and 
the eight adjoining lordships in 1331, of the Prior of Durham, by the 
yearly rent of four pounds and a stag; and his son Ralph had many 
disputes with this holy member of the Church, about the offering of 
the stag for his tenure, and the degree of entertainment which he 
claimed on Holy Rood day. An old song was founded on this as a 
lament for Robert de Nevile, his great grandfather, running as 
follows :— 


** Wel I wa, sal ye Hornes blaw 
Holy Rood this day 
Now he is dede, and lies awa, 
Was wont to blaw them ay.” 


This Ralph enjoyed many great state employments, and in 1360 
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he attended the king, Edward III., to France. He was once taken 
prisoner by the Scots in a skirmish at Berwick, and conveyed a 
prisoner to Dunbar. He ended a somewhat stormy life in 1368, 
and lies at rest in Durham Cathedral. He was succeeded in the 
possession of Raby by his son John, who was a great warrior, and 
being made lieutenant of Acquitaine he reduced that disturbed 
province to quiet by force of arms, and had eighty-three walled 
towns, castles, and forts, rendered to him. He married a daughter 
of the house of Percy, by whom he had two sons, of whom the 
second was created Lord Furnival, in right of his wife, the heiress of 
William Lord Furnival ; and, of their two daughters, the youngest, 
Maud, married Sir John Talbot, from whom descended the Earls of 
Shrewsbury. The eldest son of John, Ralph de Neville, was 
advanced to the title of Earl of Westmoreland, and was constituted 
Earl Marshal of England in 1399, the first year of the reign of 
Henry IV. He was twice married ; first to Margaret, daughter of 
Hugh, Earl of Stafford, and secondly to Joan, Lady Ferrers, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, Earl of Lancaster; and was the father 
of twenty-two children, who, by their high alliances, made him 
ancestor of some of the proudest families in England. It would 
lead us too far from Raby to follow all these, but we may mention in 
passing that from his second son descended the celebrated Earl of 
Strafford, while from the tenth, who was made Earl of Salisbury, 
came the “ King Maker,” Earl of Warwick. The eleventh 
became Lord Fauconberg, the twelfth Lord Latimer, and the thir- 
teenth Lord Abergavenny; and through his daughters he became 
father-in-law to the heads of the houses of Dacre, Scroop, Buck- 
ingham, and Northumberland. This great Ear] Marshal was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson as second Earl, and he by his nephew 
Ralph, who had only one son, who died in his father’s lifetime. 
The fourth Earl, Ralph, married a daughter of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and they had sixteen children, of whom the eldest, 
Henry, succeeded his father in the family honours, and was the 
father of Charles, the sixth and last Earl of Westmoreland, who, in 
1569, engaged with the Earl of Northumberland in the ill-fated 
rebellion in the North. 

The unfortunate Mary Stuart, who, by her beauty, had so warmly 
enlisted the sympathies of the Duke of Norfolk in her cause, 
through him called also to her support his brother-in-law, the Earl 
of Westmoreland, who had married the Duke’s sister. They 
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received with great eagerness the secret messages which the impri- 
soned Queen had conveyed to them, and with the support and assist- 
ance of many other powerful Catholic gentlemen, ‘set on foot, in the 
month of October, 1569, the insurrection which turned out so dis- 
astrous to most of its instigators. Early in that month an unusual 
ferment was visible in the counties of York, Durham, and North- 
umberland; and the Court was alarmed with rumours of revolt 
which could never be traced to any authentic source. The rebel 
Earls kept their projects well veiled till Northumberland became 
aware that whispered doubts of his loyalty were afloat, and he at 
once repaired to Brancepeth, a castle of note in Durham, where 
the Earl of Westmoreland was silently assembling his retainers ; and 
in November the banner of insurrection was unfurled. 

Their design was to march to Tutbury, liberate Mary by force of 
arms, and compel Elizabeth to acknowledge her as heir to the 
English crown. But the crowds whom they had expected to flock 
to their standard were too wary openly to join such a hazardous 
scheme ; many Catholic gentleman, instead of listening to their 
stirring appeal to their religious principles, were swayed by pru- 
dence and worldly wisdom, and joined the royal banner, under the 
Earl of Sussex. On Clifford Moor the rebels mustered their forces 
and held a council of war. Uncertainty and alarm filled the hearts 
of the leaders. Northumberland, ever wavering, was now anxious 
to withdraw ; and finally they agreed to abandon the design of libe- 
rating the captive queen, though still to maintain the point of the 
succession. Upon this they withdrew to Raby, with 7000 men. 

High days followed for Raby. The clank of arms resounded by 
day and night in its lofty halls, and the strictest watch was kept by 
warder and sentinel on the walls and towers; for Barnard Castle 
was then held by Sir George Bowes on the Royalist side, and a suc- 
cessful attack on Raby involved no less than Tower Hill and the 
scaffold for the two haughty earls. In the Baron’s Hall, or the High 
Hall, as it is now called, were assembled seven hundred knights who 
followed the fortunes of the Nevilles, and in that hall—a noble room, 
a hundred and thirty feet long by forty-five wide—they held high 
festival, and like the early inhabitants of ancient Greece mentioned 
by Thucydides (i. 6), or the knights in Branksome Tower, 


‘* They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet barred.” 
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From Raby they sent out a force to take possession of Hartlepool, 
whence they were able to open a communication with the Spanish 
Netherlands. But the Duke of Alva gave them but little assistance, 
either in men or money. Sussex, meantime, had been calmly waiting 
in his quarters at York till the Earl of Warwick could join him, with 
his army of 12,000 men. And as soon as he began to march false 
reports preceded him of his numbers, which by the time they reached 
the ears of the rebels had magnified the royal forces to 30,000 strong. 
Then all idea of resistance was abandoned; the foot soldiers dis- 
persed ; the horse, about 500 in number, galloped hard and fast to 
Naworth Castle, and fled thence across the Border to the fastnesses 
of Liddesdale; whence the Earl of Westmoreland escaped, a ruined 
and a broken man, to the Netherlands, where he was received by 
the Spaniards, and remained till his death, at a great age, in 1584. 

The royal vengeance fell heavily on Raby and the country round, 
far and wide, and in every village the poorer classes were abandoned 
to martial law, and many were hanged at the caprice of the wild 
soldiery. The Bishop of Durham writes, that ‘the sheriff cannot 
procure juries, the number of offenders is so grete that few innocent 
are left to trie the giltie.” 

So in gloom and rebellion ended the line of the Nevilles of 
Raby ; and all their vast possessions were confiscated by the Crown, 
and the earldom forfeited. The estates remained with the Crown 
till the reign of James I., who caused an “ inquisition to be made of 
the manor and castle of Raby with appendages, together with other 
manors ;”’ and he granted them to the citizens of London, in trust 
for sale, from whom they were purchased by Sir Henry Vane, in 
1611. He was possessed of great riches and power, and stood high 
in the favour of the Court and of his Sovereign, who bestowed on 
him the honour of knighthood at the early age of seventeen ; he was 
also greatly distinguished by that monarch’s son, Charles, then 
Prince of Wales, who condescended to borrow from him large sums 
of money, and also made him security for considerable amounts 
borrowed from others, which he repaid in land and emoluments 
when he came to the Crown. 

Sir Henry Vane does not appear to have spent much of his time 
in this, his northern home ; for in 1631 we find him superintending 
the reparations of St. Paul’s, in London ; and in the same year he 
went to Germany, as ambassador to Christian IV., King of Den- 
mark, with powers also to negotiate a firm peace and confederacy 
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with Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. After his return to Eng- 
land, his foreign diplomacy having been somewhat unsuccessful, 
though his conduct secured him the full approbation of his Sove- 
reign, he: was created “ principal Secretary of State for life.” He 
held many high offices, both in the royal household and in the 
government ; and in 1633 we find him nobly entertaining his 
Majesty at Raby, where he rested on his way to Scotland, and form- 
ing one of the royal escort as far as Edinburgh, where the English 
suite yielded up their attendance to the Scots, and Sir Henry Vane 
returned to Raby Castle. 

But great positions raise great jealousies! and that great mis- 
fortunes often spring from insignificant sources, is proved by many a 
historic tragedy, and by none more clearly than by the present case. To 
quote Lord Clarendon :—* The Ear] of Strafford, with great earnest- 
ness, opposed Sir Henry Vane’s being made Secretary of State, and 
prevailed for a month’s delay ; and, about the same time, being to be 
made Earl of Strafford, would have a new creation of a barony, and 
took the title of Baron Raby, a house belonging to Sir Henry Vane, 
and an honour he made an account should belong to himself, which 
was an act of the most unnecessary provocation that I have known, 
and, I believe, was the chief occasion of the loss of his head.” 

Certain it is that from this period Sir Henry Vane and his son both 
swore the fiercest revenge against the Earl of Straftord ; but, though 
they succeeded in bringing him to the scaffold, that very result caused 
Vane himself to lose the high dignities he had enjoyed, and to be- 
come a tool almost, in the hands of the Parliamentarians, against the 
monarch he had served so long and faithfully. For the part he took 
in the prosecution of the Earl offended the King so deeply, that he 
deprived him of the office of Secretary of State, though the patent 
by which he held it granted it to him for life. And a Parliamentary 
proclamation stated that the “putting out of the Earl of North- 
umberland, Sir Henry Vane, and others, from their several places 
and appointments, were ample proofs that the King was instigated by 
evil and Papistical counsellors.” 

It does not appear that Vane took open part against the King, but 
continued in London without acting inthe rebellion. In the summer 
of 1645, his castle of Raby was surprised by the King’s forces raised 
by Sir George Vane, his second son; and the account given of the 
siege in “ The Kingdom’s Weekly Intelligencer,” for July 8 of that 
year, is as follows :— 
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“Upon the Lord’s Day, June 29, by five of the clock in the morning, 
120 horse and dragoons came out of Bolton Castle, and scaled the 
walls of Raby, where the drawbridge was, and surprised Mr. 
Singleton and Mr. William Allison, servants of Sir Henry Vane, 
in their beds. Whereupon Sir George Vane raised the country 
forthwith ; both horsemen with arms, and the foot also, well armed, 
in all about 300 men. Upon Monday the 3oth, at twelve of the clock, 
they came to Standrup, about a quarter of a mile from the castle. 
There came also six troops of horse out of Yorkshire, which Colonel 
Wasdale and Major Smithson commanded. They were all there by 
seven o'clock at night. After their coming they rescued many cattle 
which the rebels were driving into the castle; they took fifty-five 
horses from them, with the loss of one man, some of them worth 
20/. a-piece. Next day they took nineteen more, so that they have 
now but sixty left, which will not be kept long. Sir Francis Liddale 
is commander-in-chief of the enemy. They are destitute of bread 
very much, which it is hoped will make them yield within few 
days.” The Scot’s Dove for the Ist of August, triumphantly 
announces the surrender of the castle to Sir George Vane. ‘‘ Raby 
Castle is yielded up, the officers to march away with arms, and the 
common soldiers with their lives upon their legs; they may put their 
hands in their pockets if they will. They left 300 good arms behind 
them; powder and other ammunition, good store.” 

Sir Henry Vane survived his once much-loved master Charles I. 
by five years, dying in 1654, when he departed this life at Raby, in 
the 69th year of his age, “in universal contempt,” according to 
Lord Clarendon, “‘and not contemned more by any of his enemies 
than by his own son, who had been his principal conductor to 
destruction.” This refers to his second son, Sir George, who was 
ancestor of the late Frances Anne Vane Tempest, Marchioness of 
Londonderry. 

His elder brother, Sir Henry, succeeded his father at Raby, having 
previously indulged his wandering and unsteady disposition by a short 
residence in New England, of which he was made Governor ; but 
displeasing his subjects, and being as little pleased with them, he soon 
returned to England, reformed, and was made treasurer of the navy. 
The fees of that office at that time amounted to little less than 
30,000/. per annum. This he declared too much for a subject, and 
gave up his patent to the parliament, retaining the modest sum of 
2,000/. per annum only. His strenuous opposition to all tyrannical 
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government brought on him the hatred and special notice of Crom- 
well, who, when he abruptly dismissed his Parliament in 1653, took 
Sir Henry Vane by the cloak, and said to him in hot wrath—* Thou 
art a juggling fellow.” 

Milton’s famous sonnet to him is well known :— 





TO SIR HENRY VANE THE YOUNGER. 


‘** Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old, 

Than whom a better senator ne’er held 

The helm of Rome, when gowns not arms repell’d 
The fierce Epirot and the African bold, 
Whether to settle peace or to unfold, 
The drift of hollow states hard to be spell’d, 
Then to advise how war may best upheld, 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 

In all her equipage : besides, to know 

Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 
What severs each, thou hast learned, which few have done ; 
The bounds of either sword to thee we owe, 
Therefore on thy firm hand religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son.” 


His wisdom, however, availed him but little at last, for at the 
Restoration he was looked on as a dangerous person, and being put 
on his trial for high treason, was found guilty; and receiving sentence 
of death on June 11, 1662, was executed on the 14th of the same 
month. He was beheaded on Tower Hill, where, as Bishop Burnet 
says, “‘he died with so much composedness, that it was generally 
thought the Government had lost more than it had gained by his 
death.” 

His fourth son, Christopher, was created, in 1699, Baron Barnard 
of Barnard Castle ; and it was his grandson Henry, first Earl of 
Darlington, who married Lady Grace FitzRoy, daughter of Charles, 
Duke of Cleveland, and granddaughter, consequently, of the cele- 
brated Barbara Villiers, of whom a portrait hangs on the walls of one 
of the reception rooms at Raby ;* an unblushing beauty, with rich 
dark hair, full red lips, and an air of imperious command, from 
which her royal admirer, Charles II., often suffered; and never 
more than on that trying occasion of the arrival of the Comte de 





* Barbara Villiers, daughter of William Viscount Grandison, married Roger Palmer, 
Earl of Castlemaine (one of the Palmers of Dorney Court, Bucks), and was created 
Baroness of Nonsuch, Countess of Southampton, and Duchess of Cleveland in 1670. 
The Earl of Castlemaine died in 1705. His widow married, in the same year, 
Robert Fielding, Esq., and died in 1709. 
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Grammont’s magnificent coach from Paris, built on a new principle, 
and which he had no sooner presented to the King than a battle royal 
arose between the two fairest of the many fair ladies of that brilliant 
court as to which should enjoy the first drive in it round Hyde Park. 
On that occasion, however, the Duchess of Cleveland’s haughty 
temper had to bow before the rising sun of the charms of Miss 
Stewart (afterwards Duchess of Richmond), who gained the day and 
the drive. 

History does not say whether Lady Grace inherited the charms or 
the temper of her grandmother, “ La Belle Castlemaine ;” but she 
was the mother of three sons and three daughters. One of the 
former was the husband of the Mrs. Raby Vane, daughter of Bishop 
Eyre, whom we have mentioned earlier in our records in connection 
with the churchyard of Staindrop. The grandson of the first Earl of 
Darlington and of Lady Grace was raised in 1827 to the Marquisate 
of Cleveland, and, further created in 1833, Baron of Raby and Duke 
of Cleveland ; he was the father of the fourth and present duke, who 
is better known by his former title of Lord Harry Vane. 

Raby Castle is finely situated, standing in a park of great extent, 
richly wooded, and enlivened by herds of red and fallow deer, who 
graze together in apparent amity. The approach to the Castle from 
the south winds almost round the building; and the view of it from 
this side is very picturesque, the ancient towers being reflected in the 
clear surface of a piece of water which washes the base of the em- 
brazured wall, and is the remains of a fosse or moat, which probably 
at one time surrounded the whole. The building, which is founded 
on a rock, is irregular and extensive, but the towers are all square. 
One, a very ancient one, is called Bulmer’s; thus retaining the 
memory of the Barons of Bulmer ; another bears the name of Jane, 
so called after the countess of Ralph Neville, first Earl of Westmore- 
land, and illegitimate sister of Henry IV. ; while the large tower on 
the north, containing the very handsome state apartments, is called 
Clifford’s. A great deal of fine tapestry, some of it in curious blue 
and gray colouring, hangs on the walls of the corridors in this part ; 
and, by drawing it back in one place, a mysterious-looking and very 
narrow stone staircase is revealed. 

The outward area of the Castle has but one entrance by a gate on 
the north side, guarded and flanked by machicolated towers. In the 
inner area there is an ancient double gate and covered way, looking 
to the west, strengthened by two square towers standing out from the 
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walls with an angle in front, and neither standing straight with the 
other. Indeed, it is a peculiarity of the castle, that scarcely any- 
where can two strictly parallel lines of wall be found. An exterior 
passage from one to the other of these towers is formed by a hanging 
gallery over the gate. And here are also carved three shields of the 
Neville arms, gartered. Through this gateway, a court, and another 
gateway, carriages pass straight into the Gothic hall; and the effect of 
driving in amongst chairs, tables, and between two fireplaces is most 
curious and striking, and must be a trial to the nerves of some horses. 
The hall is very handsome, supported by pillars, and having a fine 
arched ceiling: great doors give admission and egress to the carriage, 
which, in passing out, rolls directly under the narrow chapel, which 
adjoins the High Hall, the magnificent apartment where the seven 
hundred knights feasted who held of the Nevilles. It is now hung 
with large pictures, chiefly family portraits, and furnished with great 
taste and richness ; the fire-screens are made of a material fabricated 
in Russia for the priests’ robes, so massively embroidered in silver 
and gold as to present an almost solid effect. The drawing-rooms 
and saloons on the ground floor are large and pleasant, their windows 
looking southwards, towards the Yorkshire hills. 

Many of the ground-floor apartments, too, are full of interest. 
Some have recesses for beds, windows, and passages formed out of 
the walls, nine feet in thickness, and in some pillars are left to 
support the ceiling. The kitchen, one of the very oldest parts, is a 
lofty square of thirty feet, with three chimneys, and an oven fifteen 
feet wide, now converted into a cellar. A gallery goes all round it 
in the thickness of the wall, in front of the windows, which are very 
high up; and at the window on each side of the great fireplace, 
five steps descend towards the kitchen, but end at a considerable 
height from the floor ; so that it is difficult to understand their use. 
At the side opposite the grate the steps descend to the floor, and 
are wide enough for three people abreast. The stone passages are 
vaulted, gloomy, and twisting, and carry one back forcibly to olden 
times ; so that it requires an effort to recall one’s mind from the 
proud days of the Nevilles, and return to the every-day thoughts of 
modern life. 


G.. T. 
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THE GRAVE OF FLORA MACDONALD. 


|URING a recent sojourn in the hospitable and com- 
modious mansion of New Kingsburgh, in the Island of 
Skye, a series of pleasant excursions was brought to a 
close by a visit to the grave of Flora Macdonald. 

Having traversed the desolate-looking strath or valley, through 
which Prince Charles passed while on his way from Mucksdat to 
old Kingsburgh, and having drank from the well at which he also 
refreshed himself during that perilous journey, it only remained for 
us to visit the last resting-place of her who had been the partner of 
his wanderings. We were told, ere starting on our pilgrimage, that 
the view from Kilmuir churchyard was very beautiful, and we found 
it so—more beautiful even than we had been led to imagine. We 
were also given to. believé that there was nothing to see at Flora 
Macdonald’s grave, but here we were misinformed. There was 
something to see, and to be indignantly trodden down under foot 
when seen—viz., a complete harvest of nettles, some three or four 
feet in height. 

We did not turn away. in mute disgust, as did a descendant of the 
once all-powerful family of Drummond, who came from over the 
seas to visit the graves of his fair and hapless ancestresses, at the 
sight of the inverted blue stones in Dunblane Cathedral. We rather 
gave vent to our indignation in words, addressed to the worthy 
clergyman of the parish, who had accompanied us thither. He fully 
entered into our feelings, and expressed his regret that as yet no 
monument had been erected to “‘ Flora’s memory ;” adding, ‘ there 
was some talk a short time ago about having one put up, but the 
idea has never been carried out.” 

Once left by this intelligent ‘ cicerone” to wander about at plea- 
sure, we took our seat on a neighbouring stone, and abandoned our- 
selves to reflections suited to the occasion. 

Our thoughts naturally dwelt on her whose lowly and uncared-for 
grave we were at that moment contemplating. We thought of her 
heroic determination to save Charles Edward, and of her unsurpassed 
courage and noble disinterestedness throughout her perilous under- 
taking. We pictured to ourselves her first meeting with the royal 
fugitive in the lonely hut in Benbecula, her after-arrest, not being 
provided with the necessary passport, her being taken before the 
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commandant of the militia, her joy on discovering him to be her own 
step-father, her obtaining the requisite safe conduct for herself, Neil 
Mackeachan, and her maid, Betty Burke—the kind-hearted com- 
mander fully aware the while of the real sex and rank of the gigantic 





Hibernian, whom he was recommending to his wife as being a most 
excellent spinner of flax. Mentally, we follow the richly-freighted 
bark on its perilous voyage from South Uist to Skye ; we see the 
enemies’ bullets falling thickly around it; we hear Flora heroically 
refusing to screen herself from danger so long as the prince continued 
to expose himself to it; we behold the little group once more on 
land ; we sympathise with Flora in her alternate hopes and fears— 
the latter predominating when Betty Burke’s awkward management 
of her feminine garb calls forth remarks from unitiated observers— 
the former in the ascendant, when friendly hearts and hands are ready 
to aid her in her heaven-appointed task. At length the eventful 
three days are over, and that task which was begun in fear and 
trembling ends in joy and thanksgiving. In a wayside inn, near 
Portree, the prince bids farewell to her without whose timely aid he 
must have perished. ‘‘ They part to meet again at St. James’s.” 
So he said, and so they hoped; but fate ordained otherwise. Parted 
N.S. 1868, Vo. V. RR 
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there, they never met again, From that day their paths in life 
diverged widely asunder. 

Arrested by a detachment of militia, headed by Macleod, of 
Talisker, shortly after parting from Charles Edward, Flora Mac- 
donald was conveyed on board the Furnace Bomb, commanded by 
Captain Ferguson, and taken to Leith. Arrived there, she was re- 
moved to Commodore Smith’s sloop. While under his care she 
was treated with the greatest respect and kindness. Led from place 
to place, she was at length put on board the Royal Sovereign, then 
lying at the Nore. This was on the 28th of November. They 
immediately set sail for London, where they arrived on the 6th of 
December. Flora’s destiny was the Tower, and thither she was 
instantly conveyed, when the gates of that gloomy old fortress, 
which had already closed on the forms of other and more unfortunate 
Jacobites, opened wide to admit the noble Highland maiden within 
their portals. 

In the Tower she remained until the July of the following year. 
Meanwhile she was visited by the noblest in the larfd, who vied with 
each other in admiring and extolling the heroic part she had played 
in regard to the unfortunate Charles. Amongst others, Prince Fre- 
derick of Wales honoured her with a visit ; and so delighted was he 
with her noble bearing and singular amiability of character, that 
he made strenuous efforts to procure her liberation. This happily 
he succeeded in effecting, as also that of Macdonald, of Kings- 
burgh,” Malcolm Macleod, of Gallingal, and of Calum Mac lain 
Mluc, who acted as guide to Prince Charles during his journey 
from Rasay to Kilmorie, in Strathairn, Flora’s companions in cap- 
tivity, and for whose freedom she generously interceded with the 
noble prince, when informed by him that she herself was no longer 
a prisoner. 

Discharged, without being asked a single question, Flora Mac- 
donald exchanged the gloomy Tower for the more congenial atmo- 
sphere of Lady Primrose’s hospitable mansion of Dunnipace. Here 
she remained for a brief space ere she returned to her native isle. 





* It is said that Flora Macdonald’s portrait was painted in London, in 1747, for 


Commodore Smith. 

> Kingsburgh was arrested through one of his servants thoughtlessly informing 
Captain Ferguson that she had seen Prince Charles—that he had spent a night in her 
master’s house, and that her mistress, and all the other ladies who were there at the 


time, got beautiful locks of his hair. 
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That Flora Macdonald received a more sterling reward for her 
noble magnanimity than the mere applause of the great, the follow- 
ing memorandum, kindly forwarded to us for publication by the 
family of the late Robert Cole, Esq., F.S.A., affords ample testi- 
mony. We transcribe this interesting document verbatim :— 


SS FLORA MACDONALD. 


“Tt is recorded by Mr. Chambers, in his ‘ History of the Rebel- 
lion of 1745,’ that this celebrated woman, after her liberation from 
confinement, for having aided the escape of Prince Charles Edward, 
commonly called the Young Pretender, was received into the house 
of the Dowager Lady Primrose, where she was visited by crowds of 
the fashionable world, who paid her such homage as would have 
turned the heads of ninety-nine out of a hundred women of any age, 
country, or condition. On her mind they produced no effect but 
that of surprise. ‘ She had only,’ she thought, ‘ performed an act of 
common humanity ;’ and the author adds, ‘ Lord Mahon mentions, 
but I do not know upon what authority, that a subscription, to the 
amount of 1500/., was raised for her in London,’ 


“Letters (addressed to Mr. Thomas Clerk, merchant, London, 
and which had been sold as waste paper-!) have fallen into my hands, 
throwing some light on the subject of the subscription alluded to; 
and as any information relative to the Pretender and his adherents 
cannot fail to be of historical interest, the publication of the letters 
may not be unacceptable. 

“ The first in order of date is an autograph letter of our heroine. 


*¢ ¢ Str,—Few days agoe yours of the 26th March came to hand, 
by which I understand my Lady Primrose hath lodged in your hands 
for my behoof 627/. sterling, and that her ladyship had in view to 
add more, of which you would acquaint me, so as to send a proper 
discharge to my lady, which I am ready to doe, how soon you are 
pleased to advise me; and as I am to have security to my friends’ 
satisfaction, on Sir James Macdonald’s estate,° it’s designed the whole 





© Sir James Macdonald was son of Lady Margaret Macdonald ; he died at Rome, 
1766, having succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of his father Sir Alexander, 
in 1746, 
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should be paid next May to John M‘Kinzie, of Delvin, writer att 
Edinboro’, of which my father-in-law spock to Kenneth M‘Kinzie, 
attorney, who will give you proper directions ; at the same time 
shall be glad to hear from you as oft as you pleas, in order I may 
observe such directions as my lady will be pleased to give you con- 
cerning me; I was uneasie befor the recipt of your letter that 
my lady was not well, haveing wrott frequently to her ladyship, 
but has had no return. Pleas be so good as to offer my humble 
duty to my lady and Mrs. Drelincourt.—An I am, Sir, your humble 
servant, 


“¢ Frora M‘Dona_p. 
“ ¢ Kingsborrow, April 23rd, 1751.” 


“In Mr. Ainsworth’s ‘ Miser’s Daughter,’ mention is made of a 
certain mysterious personage called Cordwell Firebrass, as the agent 
of the Jacobite party. In the following letter from Lady Primrose, 
we find the knight had something to do with the 627/.; no doubt, 
therefore, can exist as to the guarter from whence that money was 
derived :— 


“«¢Sir,—I beg the favour of you to send me by the bearer, forty 
pounds, and to let me know if you have not received from Sir Codril 
Firebrace 627/. on my account, as also if you have wrott as I 
desired you about Miss Macdonald’s money.—I am, sir, your humble 
servant, 

“¢ Yay 6th, 1751. “¢ A, PRIMROSE.” 


“ The next letter is from John Mackenzie, mentioned in Flora’s 
letter. ‘The writer was evidently aware that the 627/. was only a 
portion of his client’s money, for he says he has powers from her to 
draw for 627/. of her money :— 


“¢¢ Str,—I have powers from Miss Flora Macdonald to draw on 
you for 627/. of her money, impres’t in your hands by Lady Prim- 
rose ; but tho’ the money is wanted, I incline not to draw till again 
advised by you, that there is no obstacle to remove. You propose 
in your letter to her a receipt or discharge to Lady Primrose, which 
may be had, if I were sure what form would please, and, therefore, 
I wish you would consort that with Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie, in St. 
Martin’s Lane, and I undertake to return it. I subject to this a 
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copy of all that appears to me to be necessary. You will advise me 
when I am at freedom to draw.—And I am, sir, your most humble 
servant, 

“¢ Jo, MACKENZIE, 


“«¢ Writer to the Signet. 
“6 Edinburgh, 11th May, 1751.’ 


“¢¢], Mrs. Flora M‘Donald, wife of Allen M‘Donald, younger, or 
Kingsborrow, hereby, confess that the Right Honourable the Lady 
Primrose has fairly and fully paid and delivered to me, or to my 
order, all money of mine entrusted to, or imprest in, her hands, 
which I gratefully acknowledge, and discharge her ladyship accord- 


ingly. I take such a writing as this to be all that my lady will think 
requisite.’ 


** It does not appear from the correspondence how the sum of 627/. 
was paid; but I think it may be assumed that it was distinct from 
the 800/., the subject of the next letter, for the latter sum is stated 
(in effect) to be a portion of Flora’s money lodged by Lady Primrose. 


“¢ ¢ Sir,—Agreeable to yours of the 18th of May, I have valued 
on you of this date, to the order of Messrs. Thomas and Adam 
Fairholms, for the 800/. sterling of Mrs. Flora M‘Donald’s money, 
which Lady Primrose lodged in your hands. The discharge my lady 
proposed, and whereof I sent you a copy in my last, shall be trans- 
mitted as soon as, in course of post, it can return from the Isle of 
Skye.—I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 


“© Jo, MACKENZIE. 
“<¢ Edinburgh, 4th Fune, 1751.’ 


“ Accompanying this letter, is one from Messrs, Fairholme, of 
Edinburgh, transmitting the bill for 800/._ This bill I also possess ; 
it bears no impress, however, of its being at all connected with 


Flora Macdonald, except by an indorsement in the handwriting of 
Mr. Clarke, thus :— 


“°¢ Lapy PrimroseE,—Jo. Mackenzie’s duh for Mrs. M‘Donald, 
10th June, 1751. 800,’ 


“The discharge alluded to by John Mackenzie appears not to 
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have been sent for some time afterwards, for the letter transmitting 
it is dated in the November of the same year. 


“< ¢ §rr,—The enclosed discharge, though of an old date, came 
but lately into my hands, and being out of town for a fortnight past, 
is the reason you did not receive it so much sooner. Mrs. M‘Donald’s 
obligations to good Lady Primrose’s generosity are such, that both 
she and her friends would be to blame if dilatory in anything that 
may give my lady the least satisfaction, and if the enclosed is not 
sufficiently ample, it will be renewed in any other form desired.—I 
am, sir, most humble servant, 

“ ¢ Ino. MACKENZIE. 

“ ¢ Edinburgh, 2nd Nov., 1751.’ 


“ Unfortunately, the discharge was not found with the foregoing 
letters, but we may reasonably infer from the correspondence that 
the amount in the aggregate which Flora received from Lady Prim- 
rose’s agent was very nearly the sum stated by Lord Mahon in his 
‘ History of England.’ 

“ RoBertT Cote. 

“¢ 52, Upper Norton Street, Portland Place.” 


When the period of Flora Macdonald’s stay with Lady Primrose 
had drawn to a close, that kind-hearted and enthusiastic Jacobite 
furnished her with a post-chaise to convey her to Scotland, and 
desired her to name any friend she chose for her escort thither. 
Flora’s choice alighted on the faithful Malcolm, who evinced much 
exultation on learning her election. ‘Ha! ha!” he shouted. “I 
came up to London to be hanged, and now I am returning in a post- 
chaise with Miss Flora Macdonald ! ” 

Once more in her native isle, Flora was married in the month of 
November to Allan, son of Mr. Macdonald of Kingsburgh, who, 
at the time of his marriage, resided at Flodigarry, in the parish of 
Kilmuir. On the death of her husband’s father, his son suc- 
ceeded him, and so our heroine became the mistress of Kings- 
burgh. Rendered poor through a succession of bad harvests, 
assisted doubtless by that genuine hospitality so characteristic of the 
inhabitants of the north, this worthy pair sought to improve their 
fortunes by emigrating to North Carolina. Previous to doing so, 
however, they received a visit from Dr. Johnson, who thus ex- 
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presses himself in favour of Flora Macdonald, when speaking of her 
to Mrs. Thrale :-— 

“« She was of a pleasing presence, and elegant behaviour. She told 
me that she thought herself honoured by my visit ; and I am sure 
that whatever regard she bestowed upon me was liberally repaid. If 
thou likest her opinions thou wilt praise her virtues.” 

It is truly gratifying to find the learned Doctor for once laying 
aside his ordinary weapons of ridicule in favour of a woman—above 
all, a Scotchwoman ! 

The following is Boswell’s description of the celebrated Flora :— 

‘¢ By-and-by supper was served, at which there appeared the lady 
of the house, Miss Flora Macdonald (then Mrs. Macdonald). She 
is a little woman of genteel appearance, and uncommonly mild and 
well bred.” 

The reader will be amused to learn that a fortnight previous to 
the worthy doctor’s appearance at Kingsburgh, Flora had heard on 
the mainland “‘that Mr. Boswell was coming to Skye, and one Mr. 
Johnson, a gay young English buck, with him.” 

Boswell’s description of the great lexicographer’s interview with 
Flora Macdonald—of he and his companion sharing the same room 
as that in which the prince slept during his brief sojourn under 
Kingsburgh’s hospitable roof—and the fact of the young buck’s 
being honoured with the very bed once occupied by the royal 
fugitive—* that bed with its tartan curtains ”’—is well worthy of 
perusal. 

During the Macdonalds’ stay in North Carolina, a dreadful civic 
war broke out, in which Flora’s husband took an active part. With 
many others of his countrymen, he joined the Royal Highland Emi- 
grant Regiment, or 84th, embodied in 1775. This regiment was 
defeated by the provincial forces in February, 1776, and large parties 
of men were scattered over the colony, apprehending the royalists 
and disarming the Highlanders. Amongst the names of those com- 
mitted to Halifax gaol, we find that of Macdonald of Kingsburgh. 
Obtaining his release, he afterwards served with his regiment in 
Canada. After undergoing many and severe hardships, at the close 
of the war he returned to Scotland on half-pay. 

The vessel in which Flora and her husband sailed was attacked by 
a French privateer, and an action took place. 

Disdaining the Frenchmen’s bullets, as she had done those fired 
on the little bark which bore herself and the prince over the High- 
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land seas, the dauntless Flora appeared on deck, and by her prudent 
counsels and calm demeanour incited the sailors to fresh acts of 
heroism. Her feet slipping in the blood of the slain, she fell and 
broke her arm. Still she evinced no desire to retreat. Maintaining 

er position on deck to the last, she showed herself in the thickest of 
the fight, and kept alive the courage of her countrymen by assuring 
them of victory. 

Once more we find this incomparable woman an inhabitant of 
Skye, which she never again quitted. In company with her husband, 
and surrounded by a numerous family, she remained quietly at 
Kingsburgh. 

Flora was the mother of seven children, who arrived at maturity, 
besides others who died in infancy. Five of these were sons, and 
two were daughters. Her sons, imbued with no small portion of the 
heroic fire which burned so fervently in their mother’s breast, entered 
the army and became distinguished officers. Her daughters, as was 
to be expected, became officers’ wives. Ann, the eldest, married 
Major Alexander Macdonald ; Frances, the second daughter, became 
the wife of Lieutenant Macdonald, of Cuiderach. Not one of her 
family is now alive. Flora herself arrived at old age, and retained 
to the last that vivacity and cheerfulness which distinguished her in 
her youth. 

She died on the 5th of March, 1790, and was interred in the church- 
yard of Kilmuir. Her funeral was attended by upwards of three 
thousand persons of all ranks and ages. This immense concourse 
were liberally served with refreshments, many of them having come 
an immense distance to pay the last tribute of respect to the 
departed. 

A fine marble slab was brought from Exeter by Charles and James 
Macdonald, to be placed over their mother’s (Flora’s) grave. This 
was in accordance with the wishes of their eldest brother, Lieut.- 
Colonel John Macdonald, who in his will, dated Fort Marlboro’, the 
ist of November, 1794, gives the following instructions respecting 
it:— 

“I wish my surviving brothers to take the trouble (gratifying it 
must be) of seeing a plain tomb-stone erected over the grave of their 
parents—a marble slab—and is to have the following epitaph 
inscribed :—‘ Underneath are deposited the remains of Captain Allan 
Macdonald, and of his spouse, Flora Macdonald, a name that will be 
mentioned in history ; and if courage and fidelity be virtues, men- 
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tioned with honour. She was a woman of middle stature, soft 
features, gentle manners, and elegant presence.’ 

“So wrote Dr. Samuel Johnson.” 

Unfortunately, the tablet was broken in its transit, and no portion 
of it now remains, admiring tourists having carried away its minutest 
fragments to preserve as mementos of their visit to this interesting 
spot. The inscription really inscribed on the tablet was as follows :— 

“In the family mausoleum at Kilmuir lie interred the remains of 
the following members of the Kingsburgh family, viz.: Alex. 
Macdonald, of Kingsburgh; his son Allan; his sons Charles and 
James ; his son John; and of two daughters ; and of Flora Mac- 
donald, who died in March, 1790, aged sixty-eight—a name that 
will be mentioned in history—if courage and fidelity be virtues, men- 
tioned with honour—‘she was a woman of middle stature, soft 
features, elegant presence, and gentle manners.’ 

“So wrote Johnson.” 

The remains of Flora’s last surviving daughter, Ann, wife of 
Major Macdonald, now repose by her side. 

“‘ Life’s fitful fever over,”’ the graves of the saved and of the 
saviour are separated by seas; and the difference existing between 
their last resting-places is as great as was the diversity of their con- 
ditions in life. 

In the Cathedral Church at Frascati, the heir to Scotland’s ancient 
crown reposes in a coffin of cypress-wood, wherein lie the crown, 
sceptre, and sword, with all the other insignia of his race, while she, 
who rescued him from a traitor’s fate, sleeps in a secluded Highland 
churchyard—her grave neglected and well-nigh forgotten. Even 
now considerable hesitation is expressed as to which of the graves is 
her’s, and which that of her daughter’s. A costly marble monu- 
ment, in St. Peter’s, at Rome, tells the curious visitor that he was 
the son of a king. Her virtues, unexampled heroism and fidelity 
are unrecorded even on a simple stone. ‘This should not be. Why 
should not Scotland erect a memorial column to the memory of one 
who so richly deserved it? Beautiful indeed is the site for such a 
memento, and far from undistinguishable would it be in its Highland 
solitude. Dwellers on distant isles would behold and appreciate this 
graceful tribute to the noble departed. While speeding over the 
blue Atlantic, the emigrant from Skye would lovingly gaze on that 
column, and the sight of it would awaken memories soul-stirring to 
the Gael—memories for ever honourable to the island which gave 
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him birth. For he would think of the princely wanderer whom 
none of his countrymen could be found base enough to betray, and 
of his countrywoman who imperilled her own life to save him. 

We would fain indulge the hope, that ere long some public spirited 
individual will take up the matter and head a subscription list for a 
simple and suitable commemorative pillar to be placed over her grave, 
in memory of Flora Macdonald. 


No need of cost/y monument for thee, 

True Highland maiden. When the poet signs 
Of man, as shipwreck’d on the shoals of life— 
Of woman, angel-like, his constant friend— 

His hope, his stay, his refuge from despair ; 
Then thought will picture thee in thy lone-watch 
And lonelier wanderings by the side of him, 
Who, though the heir to Scotia’s ancient crown, 
Had need of all the tender sympathy 

Which in a woman’s pitying bosom glows. 

And that thou gavest! though bethrothed to one 
A foe to all who bore the Stuart name, 

And thou thyself no friend to that proud race,* 
Yet, when in danger, thou forgettest all, 

Save that 4e was unfriended and alone. 

Thy woman’s soul had pity on him then ! 

His patience moved thee ; his endurance charmed. 
All selfish fears disdaining thou didst vow 

To win him freedom—Heaven blessed that vow. 
Borne o’er the crested waves to other climes, 
The exiled Stuart from his foes is free ! 

If, ere a prayer of thankfulness arose 

From his pale lips, an angel woman’s name— 
The name of /Yora mingled with /hat prayer. 


In the last year’s exhibition of national portraits, on loan to the 
South Kensington Museum, there were two of Flora Macdonald, 
both claiming to be originals, and both differing widely in appearance. 
The one, Flora bold, florid and somewhat theatrical looking ; the 
other, the woman of “ elegant presence,” and “ retiring gentle 
manners.” The former, which belongs to the University Galleries, 
Oxford, and was painted by Allan Ramsay, is thus described in the 
catalogue, page 76 :— 

“312. Flora Macdonald (1720—1790). 

University Galleries, Oxford. Allan Ramsay. 





4 We have heard it confidently stated that young Kingsburgh, to whom Flora was 
betrothed, and Flora herself—until she had seen the Prince—were hostile in their 
feelings towards the Stuarts. 
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“¢ Flora (spelt her name Flory), dau. of Macdonald, of South Uist ; 
b. about 1720; the young Highland lady who, after the battle of 
Culloden, risked her life to save P. Charles Edward Stuart from 
capture, and succeeded in conveying him, disguised as her maid- 
servant, in safety to the Isle of Skye, 1746; afterwards arrested and 
sent to London, but included in the Act of Indemnity, 1747; marr. 
young Macdonald, of Kingsburgh, 1750; emigrated with him to 
N. Carolina; returned to Skye; d. there 1790; bu. at Kilmuir in 
a shroud made from the sheets in which Ch. Ed. had slept at 
Kingsburgh. 

“To waist; holding flowers in 1 hand; tartan scarf; at back 
‘ Ramsay pinxit, anno 1749.’ Canvas 30 x 25 inches.” 

The other, in the possession of Mrs. Bedford, and painted by 
Thomas Hudson, is noticed as follows :— 

“ 214. . Flora Macdonald. 

Mrs. Bedford. Thomas Hudson. 

“ Bust to r; low dress; signed ‘ Thos. Hudson, pinx.’ Formerly 
in possession of Mr. M’Alaster, of Loup and Tenisdale. Canvas 
30 X 25 in.” ; 

The tartan scarf, white rose, and more than ruddy complexion of 
the Oxford portrait induced many of the visitors to the Exhibition 
to decide in favour of its originality, to the prejudice of its more 
elegant companion ; but we are happy to be able to state that the 
latter is undoubtedly an original, having been formerly in possession of 
Flora Macdonald’s family, and its history can be traced from her 
son. 

We are the more pleased that it is in our power to afford this 
testimony in favour of Mrs. Bedford’s portrait, as the former conveys 
merely the idea of a healthy buxom young Highland woman, amply 
endowed by nature with strength and energy sufficient to achieve her 
perilous undertaking ; while in the latter, decidely more poetical 
production, we see the high-souled, generous Flora—the woman 
endowed with those tender, retiring qualities and that lofty enthu- 
siasm which are so closely interwoven with our ideas of Flora 


Macdonald. E. E. G. 
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THE LITTLE THEATRE IN THE 
HAYMARKET. 


N the year 1720 one John Potter, a carpenter, having 
become lessee of the premises then known as the King’s 
Head Inn, in the Haymarket, expended by way of specu- 
lation some one thousand pounds in the erection of a 

theatre, and laid out about five hundred pounds more in supplying it 

with scenery, dresses, and decorations. On its completion the new 
house was forthwith occupied by a company of players, styling them- 
selves *¢ the French comedians of his Grace the Duke of Montague,” 

and was opened to the public on the 29th December, 1720, with a 

French play, called ** La Fille 4 la Morte, ou le Badaud de Paris.” 

For a considerable period the fortunes of the theatre seem to have 

been of a very fluctuating kind. It was open but for brief seasons, 

with a varying list of entertainments. The foreign actors could not 
maintain their station for more than a few months at a time. English 
dramatic performances were little more attractive, and had to yield 
occasionally to concerts, Italian operas (by subscription), rope- 
dancing, tumbling, juggling, fencing, sword-play, and all kinds of 
gymnastic exhibitions. After ten years apprenticeship to Misfortune, 
however, the theatre began at last to take rank as a place of dramatic 
entertainment and to be open regularly during the summer months, 
on the closing of the patent houses. Certain of the plays produced 
attracted the town in a high degree. A strange piece, called “* Hur- 
lothrumbo, or the Supernatural,” written by one Johnson, a dancing- 
master, from Cheshire, enjoyed a run of thirty nights, the author 
himself appearing as Lord Fiame, the chief character, dancing, singing, 
playing the violin, and walking upon stilts. He was evidently as much 
laughed at as laughed with. A similar piece of extravagance, produced 
in a subsequent season, and called ** The Blazing Comet,”’ failed to 
please however, the public being perhaps a little surfeited with Mr. 

Johnson’s nonsense. Among the successful works produced about 

this time may be noted Henry Fielding’s ** Author's Farce,” ** Tom 

Thumb,” “ Grub Street Opera,” “* Letter Writers,” &c. 

In 1733 some of the leading members of the Drury Lane com- 
pany seceded from Mr. Highmore’s management of that theatre, and 
appeared at the Haymarket, having fitted up and redecorated the 
theatre with great expedition. They called themselves the ‘* Come- 
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dians of His Majesty’s Revels,” their proceeding being probably sanc- 
tioned by Mr. Charles Henry Lee, then Master of the Revels. The 
manager was Mr. Theophilus Cibber, and the entertainments were 
of a more dignified kind than had thitherto obtained at the Haymarket. 
It may be noted that while the Haymarket was thus tenanted a per- 
formance was given upon its boards for the benefit of John Dennis, 
the critic, who had become old and poor and blind, Pope magnani- 
mously supplying a prologue upon the occasion, although it was 
observed, that in the course of his verse the poet had not refrained 
from a gibe here and there at his old foe. The patentees of Drury 
Lane were enraged and embarrassed at this mutiny of their troop, 
and attempted to put the Act of the 12th of Queen Anne, respecting 
rogues and vagabonds, in force against the mutineers. ‘They ob- 
tained the committal to Bridewell of Harper, a good actor, the Falstaff 
of the company, upon a justice’s warrant. He was afterwards bailed, 
and his arrest and imprisonment were pronounced by the Court of 
King’s Bench to be illegal, on the ground that he was a housekeeper 
and enjoyed a vote for Westminster, and could not, therefore, be 
regarded as a rogue and vagabond within the meaning of the Act. 
After a season, however, the proprietorship of Drury Lane having 
changed, the seceders returned to their allegiance, and the per 

formances at the Haymarket lost their ‘legitimate ” character, 
and reverted again to farce and burlesque. Henry Fielding re- 
appeared upon the scene with a troop of players mockingly styled 
“The Great Mogul’s Company of Comedians.” Fielding’s‘‘ Pasquin” 
was produced, and enjoyed arun of nearly fifty nights; while his 
“Tumble Down Dick, or Phaeton in the Suds,” was hardly less 
successful. 

In 1737 came the Licensing Act (10 George II., chap. 28) which 
limited the number of theatres, and enacted that no play or even 
prologue or epilogue should be exhibited without the approval first 
obtained of the licenser. Some three years before, Sir John Bernard 
had attempted to introduce in the House of Commons a Bill for 
restraining the number of play-houses and for regulating common 
players, but without success. The ministry had been unquestionably 
galled by certain political strokes which Fielding had introduced into 
his farces, but the immediate cause of the act was a scurrilous piece 
containing the grossest abuse of the king, queen, and the whole 
court, which had been offered to Giffard, the manager of the theatre 
in Goodman’s Fields, and by him shown to Sir Robert Walpole. 
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The bill was opposed by Mr. Pulteney in the House of Commons, 
while against it in the Lords the Earl of Chesterfield made a famous 
speech. ‘ This bill,” said his lordship, very happily, “is not only 
an encroachment on liberty, but it is likewise an encroachment on 
property. Wit, my lords, is a sort of property: the property of 
those who have it, and too often the only property they have to 
depend on. It is indeed but a precaricus dependence. We, my 
lords, thank God! have a dependence of another kind.” The bill 
became law, however, and for a time closed the Haymarket and also 
the theatre in Goodman’s Fields. The first licenser of plays, under 
the Lord Chamberlain, was Mr. William Chetwynd, with a salary of 
400/.a year. A deputy was allowed him with a salary of 200/. a 
year. The deputy was a Mr. Odell, who, in 1729, had been 
manager of the Goodman’s Fields’ Theatre. 

In 1738 a French company of comedians opened the theatre, under 
the authority of the Lord Chamberlain. The public was indignant. 
An arbitrary act of Parliament had driven native actors from the 
stage which was yet to be free to foreign adventurers. An oppo- 
sition was organised; the house was crowded at an early hour. 
Two Westminster justices, Deveil and Manning, were present to 
preserve order. The audience joined in singing the ** Roast Beef of 
Old England,” in a lusty chorus, loudly applauding their own efforts. 
Justice Deveil denounced this proceeding as riotous, and publicly 
stated that it was the king’s command that the play should be acted ; 
that Colonel Pulteney, with a company of the guards, was in attend- 
ance to assist in maintaining the king’s authority, and that he must 
read the proclamation, after which all offenders would be made 
prisoners. ‘The curtain drew up and discovered the French actors 
standing between two files of Grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed, 
and resting on their firelocks. The pit rose and appealed to the 
justices, demanding the reason of such arbitrary measures, and 
asserting that the audience had a legal right to manifest their dislike 
of any play or player. The justices ordered the troops from the 
stage. The performances then commenced; the comedy being 
“ T’Embarras des Richesses.”’ But the voices of the actors were 
drowned by the cries and catcalls of the audience. An attempt 
made to execute a dance was rendered abortive by bushels of peas 
being flung upon the stage, which rendered capering very unsafe 
indeed. Finally the curtain was lowered—like the striking of a 
flag—and the triumph of the audience was complete. “I will 
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venture to say,” writes Mr. Victor, a witness of the scene, “ that at 
no battle gained over the French by the immortal Marlborough the 
shoutings could be more joyous than on this occasion.” The mob 
were so excited that they cut the traces of the coaches of the French 
and Spanish ambassadors, who had been present, and otherwise 
insulted them. Mr. Victor records his regret for this excess: 
“ but what else,” he asks, “‘could be expected at a time when 
several of our own poor players were in jail for debt, being deprived 
of their livelihood by the late act of Parliament. Was that a 
juncture for a company of French strollers to appear by autho- 
rity?” 

For some years the Haymarket was occasionally occupied by 
Macklin, Theophilus Cibber, and others, and performances were 
given either under a temporary licence or by ingeniously evading the 
penalties imposed under the act. ‘Thus one of the advertisements 
of the time ran thus :—‘‘ At Cibber’s Academy, in the Haymarket, 
will be a concert, after which will be exhibited (gratis) a rehearsal, 
in form of a play, called Romeo and Juliet.” In 1743, Garrick and 
others seceding from Fleetwood’s management of Drury Lane, en- 
deavoured to obtain a licence for the Haymarket, but the Lord Cham- 
berlain was deaf to their petition. In 1744, Macklin, excluded from 
Drury Lane, opened the Haymarket for the performance of his pupils. 
He endeavoured to wean them from the artificial manner of speaking 
which had for a long time pertained to the stage. ‘It was his 
manner to check all the cant and cadence of tragedy ; he would bid 
his pupils first speak the passage as they would in common life, if 
they had occasion to pronounce the same words ; and then giving 
them more force, but preserving the same accent, to deliver them on 
the stage.”” It was in this year that the famous Mr. Samuel } oote 
first trod the boards. The play was “ Othello,” preceded by a 
concert, “‘ the character of Othello by a gentleman, his first appear- 
ance on the stage.” The bills announced that the character of 
Othello would be ‘new dressed, after the custom of his country,” 
and that no money would be taken at the doors, nor any person 
admitted but by printed tickets, which would be delivered by Mr. 
Macklin at his house in Bow Street, Covent Garden. In 1745 a 
peremptory order of the Lord Chamberlain put an end for a time to 
the dramatic representations at the Haymarket. 

Two years later Foote was issuing invitations to his friends to 
drink “a dish of chocolate” with him, at noon, at the Haymarket. 
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“ It is hoped,” said the advertisements, “ there will be a great deal of 
good company and some joyous spirits.” Mr. Foote undertook to 
make the morning as diverting as possible. Tickets were to be 
obtained at George’s Coffee House, Temple. ‘Sir Dilbery Diddle 
will be there, and Lady Betty Frisk has absolutely promised.” 
Occasionally these invitations to drink tea or chocolate were for 
the evening, and sometimes the entertainment was described as an 
“¢ auction of pictures.” ‘There was, of course, no tea or chocolate or 
sale of pictures either, a fact which Tate Wilkinson, who subsequently 
gave the performance in the provinces in imitation of Foote, found to 
occasion ‘difficulty and chagrin to a country audience,” who were 
apt to accept the invitation too literally. Foote would coolly step 
upon the scene and announce that while tea was preparing he would, 
with the permission of the audience, proceed with the instruction of 
certain young actors whom he was preparing for the stage. There- 
upon clever mimicry of the chief London players would ensue. 
Mr. Garrick, Mr. Quin, Mr. Woodward, Mr. Delane, Mr. Ryan, 
Mrs. Woffington, &c., were all in turn humorously imitated. In 
1749 occurred the famous hoax said to have been contrived by the 
Duke of Montague and other wits of the day, which attracted an 
overflowing house. The advertisements stated that after many 
surprising feats of legerdemain, a conjuror would, on the stage and 
in sight of the audience, compress himself into a quart bottle, and 
sing in it! The conjuror did not present himself, but escaped with 
the money received at the doors. ‘The audience nearly demolished 
the theatre in their indignation at the fraud of which they had been 
the victims, owing quite as much to their own astounding credulity 
as to the conjuror’s cleverness. 

Foote’s fall from his horse in 1766, while on a visit at Lord Mex- 
borough’s, after a foolish boast of his skill as an equestrian, led to 
results very fortunate for him. It is true, his leg was broken and in 
the end was amputated: for the rest of his life he was doomed to 
halt about on a limb of cork. But much sympathy was expressed 
on account of his accident, and the Duke of York obtained for hima 
patent to erect a theatre in the city and liberties of Westminster, and 
to exhibit plays there from the 15th of May to the 15th of September 
in each year during his natural life. In Anthony Pasquin’s “ Life 
of Edwin, the Actor,” it is suggested that Foote unnecessarily 
endured amputation in order to secure this patent, but the story is 
simply incredible. Foote now bought the lease of the theatre of 
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Potter’s executors, and greatly enlarged and improved the building, 
by adding to it the adjoining premises. He continued to entertain 
the public, both in his capacities of author and actor, for some ten 
years, when he transferred his interest in the theatre and patent, 
and his property in his dramatic works, to Mr. George Colman, for 
an annuity of 1600/, Foote only lived to receive one half-year’s 
annuity however. Upon Foote’s death, Mr. Colman obtained a 
renewal of his lease for a term of years and a continuance of the 
royal licence. 

During the winter months the Haymarket was open for a variety 
of entertainments, of a kind sufficiently irregular to avoid collision 
with the patent winter houses. For three seasons Mr. G. A. 
Stevens gave his ‘‘ Lecture on Heads.” ‘* Catches and Glees,” 
under the direction of Dr. Arne, were given in 1770. At one time, 
Foote’s ‘‘ Primitive Puppet Show” was performed: a comic and 
satiric entertainment received with great favour by the public. In 
the preliminary lecture, proving the antiquity of puppets and their 
superiority over flesh and blood performers, the audience were asked 
to take warning from the example of a country girl who, being 
brought by her friends to the puppet show, could not be convinced 
that the puppets were not players. ‘* Being carried the succeeding 
night to one of the theatres, it became equally difficult to satisfy her 
that all the players were not puppets.” In 1777 the “Italian 
Fantoccini” represented comedies, dancing, and pantomimic trans- 
formations ; and in 1780 was presented Dibdin’s entertainment of 
“* Pasquin’s Budget ; or, a Peep at the World.” 

Upon the destruction of the Opera House by fire, in 1789, the 
Italian operas were for one season given at the Haymarket Theatre. 
In 1793, when Drury Lane was in course of rebuilding, the Hay- 
market was opened in the winter under virtue of the Drury Lane 
patent. It was during this occupation, on the occasion of a royal 
visit, that fifteen people lost their lives, being trampled on and suffo- 
cated, owing to the rushing of the crowd to the pit entrance down a 
steep flight of steps ; many others being very severely injured. On 
the death of Mr. Colman, in 1794, the theatre became the property 
of his son, previously known as George Colman the Younger. 
Subsequent dealings with the property led to a ten years’ Chancery 
suit ; and eventually the theatre became vested in Mr. Morris (Mr. 
Colman’s brother-in-law) and Mr. Winston, proprietor of the Rich- 


mond Theatre, and afterwards one of the managers of Drury Lane, 
N. S. 1867, Vou, V. ss 
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who, in 1820, determined upon rebuilding and greatly improving the 
premises. 

The new theatre (the present building) was designed by Nash, and 
erected on a plot of land a few feet southward of the old house, at 
an expense of 18,000/. The building was completed in less than 
four months, and will accommodate more than 1800 visitors. It was 
first opened to the public on the 4th of July, 1821. 

Until the destruction of the patent rights and the establishment of 
free-trade in theatrical amusements by the passing of the Act of the 6th 
and 7th Victoria, the Haymarket was open only during the summer 
months. Many improvements were made in the house from time to 
time by its managers. When Mr. B. Webster concluded his manage- 
ment of the theatre, in 1853, after a tenancy of sixteen years, he 
stated to the audience that among the changes he had made, were the 
widening of the proscenium eleven feet, and the introduction of gas 
for the fee of 5o0o/. a-year, and the presentation of the centre 
chandelier to the proprietors. Further, the lessee stated that he had 
expended 12,000/. in improvements, had paid 60,000/. in rent, and 
80,000/, to dramatic authors. Since Mr. Webster’s retirement the 
theatre has been under the control of Mr. J. B. Buckstone,* and is now 
open all the year round, the staple entertainments being comedy and 
farce, with occasional recourse to burlesque and pantomime during 
holiday time. 

Among the most famous performers whom the Haymarket has 
been the means of introducing to the London public may be noted : 
Foote, Palmer, Henderson, Edwin, J. Bannister, Mathews, Elliston, 
Liston, Young, Terry, Tokely, Miss Fenton (afterwards Duchess of 
Bolton), Mrs. Abington, and Miss Farren, afterwards Countess of 
Derby. 

Dutton Cook. 





* On Easter Monday last, Mr. Buckstone completed the fifteenth year of his 
lesseeship. The house has frequently been open all the year round, while, during his 
term, he has had two seasons of five years each. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE BASTILLE. 


JOR ages before the momentous day when the French Revo- 
lution first signally declared itself by the’ storming of the 
Bastille, the State prisons and royal palaces of France were, 
historically speaking, so closely connected with each other, 
that most palace records, and especially those recently 
chronicled in the pages of SYLVANUS URBAN, possessed corresponding 
prison memorials, some of the most remarkable of which will presently 
here appear. First, however, it must be observed that not only 
during the Middle Ages were many French fortified palaces. and 
State prisons identical, but even after the pleasant chateau of the 
Tuileries had risen to view in the time of Catherine de Médicis, and 
when, more than a century later, the erection of that of Versailles had 
splendidly illustrated the reign of Louis XIV.—nay, even to the end of 
the long reign of Louis XV.—there were still many illustrious men and 
women standing near the throne of France who had their own personal 
prison memories,—memories, which they themselves will presently here 
recount, of their own several lives in the Bastille. 

Not always, however, were such memories of an essentially or exclu- 
sively dreary character, for the Bastille, or vast fortified enclosure, long 
and square in form, contained governor's house, treasury, chapel, and 
six other prison towers (varying from seven to two stories each), besides 
that grim couple which frowned down on the Porte St. Antoine— 
towers circular outside, but with octagonal chambers and cells within. 
On its own side of ponderous drawbridges, massive walls, and iron bars 
bristling with spikes, the Bastille had not only its courtyards (the prin- 
cipal one a hundred and twenty feet long by eighty wide), but a courtly 
world of its own, which was almost as inaccessible to the canail/e of the 
capital as that of Versailles. It had its places of recreation not less 
than its dungeons ; its feasts—and those at the king’s expense—not less 
than its solitary fasts ; its pure loves, not less than its foul legends, the 
latter revived, or sometimes invented, by political malcontents and spies 
(such as De Renneville, who had formerly written himself into Bastille 
notoriety, is now supposed to have been), which legends were rife 
amongst the illiterate, who, knowing nothing more of its anecdotes, 
shuddered at the outward aspect of the great State Prison of Paris. 
Surrounded by a ditch about a hundred and twenty feet wide (which 
ditch was always dry except when the Seine overflowed, or unusually 
long and heavy rain had fallen), the Bastille was also protected by an 
outer wall sixty feet high, upon the top of which ran a wooden gallery, 
with balustrades. 

Along this gallery, called “the Rounds,” walked sentinels night and 
day, who, every quarter of an hour, had to answer the “ Qui vive?” of 
sergeants and officers responsible for their vigilance, and to ring a bell 
at stated intervals, the solemn sound of which, being audible within the 
fort, must have echoed as a knell of despair in the heart of any prisoner 
dreaming of the possibility of escape. ‘To each sentinel, at or after sun- . 
set, were given a certain number of copper coins, marked officially and 
$S2 
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bored with holes ; these coins he had to place, one after the other, at 
fixed periods of the night, on the point of an instrument from which they 
were dropped into a padlocked box below ; and on the opening of this 
box in the morning by the éat-major, the sentinel’s diligence was tested 
by the number of coins. 

Black as the cannon belonging to them were the outer towers of 
the Bastille, and impervious, seemingly, to the light of day were they ; 
for, although their massive walls were here and there pierced by narrow 
windows, these loopholes but served to remind the outside beholder of 
grim weapons of destruction lurking behind them. Beyond “the 
Rounds” stood a mighty bastion, which at one time was planted with 
trees. The Porte Saint Antoine, near it, was a chief entrance to the 
city of Paris ; and in the neighbouring convent of Saint Antoine many 
miserable women, rescued from the pestilential byeways of ancient 
Paris by Peter de Roissi, a priest and great social reformer of that 
capital, A.D. 1182, not only found a refuge, but the means also of future 
social redemption. Peter de Roissi lived in the time of King Philip 
Augustus, and it was that monarch who first “imprisoned Paris in a 
circular chain of huge towers, high and solid,” whilst enlarging his 
capital by the enclosure of several surrounding villages within its 
fortified walls.* 

A financier, named Gérard de Poissy, paid down “one thousand 
francs in silver for the operation.” 

By the advice of Bernard, a hermit in the forest of Vincennes, the King 
had lately expelled all Jews from France, and converted their synagogues 
into churches. Not only strong forts, but houses, built one storey 
upon another, then rose to view within “the wall of Philip Augustus ;” 
and such was thenceforth the rapid growth of the city, that in 1367 
Charles V. enlarged its enclosures. ‘The dimensions and blackness of 
the Bastille, chief of the many forts of Paris, increased with time. Its 
aspect at one period was strangely contrasted with the Alhambra-like 
palace of the Tournelles, which stood not far from it on the left, near 
the Porte St. Antoine; and a bastion, parallel with that before mentioned, 
served as a garden, the smiling aspect of which was more in keeping 
with the Palais des Tournelles, than with the mass of enormous towers, 
described by a French chronicler as perfectly black, growing, as it 
were, one into another, and looking as if bound together by their 
circular fosse. “‘ Towers, pierced more with shot-holes than with windows ; 
drawbridges always raised, and portcullis always down; all these at 
last form the Bastille. Those objects like black beaks, projecting 
between the battlements, and which at a distance you would take 
for the mouths of water-spouts, are cannon. Under their fire, at 
the foot of the formidable structure, you may perceive the Porte St. 
Antoine, almost buried between two towers.” Beyond the Tournelles 
(says the same old chronicler), extended rich compartments of verdure 





® By some writers it seems to have been assumed that the foundations of the Bastille 
were -attributable to Charles V. and Hugues Aubriot, the Prévot of Paris, in his 
reign ; but the Bastillon (or fortified place). afterwards known as the Bastion, and 
then as the Bastille, protecting the Porte St. Antoine, doubtless owned an earlier date, 
although, probably—as suggested in the ‘‘ Archives de la Bastille” —it was at_first 
but a fortin of protection to the Seine. 
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and flowers, forming a fair landscape of garden-grounds and royal parks, 
in the midst of which was distinguishable, by its labyrinth of groves 
and walks, the famous Dedalus garden which Louis XI. gave to 
Coictier, the Doctor and astrologer whose observatory rose above the 
labyrinth, like a great isolated column, and in it subtile science worked 
mysteriously. Afterwards this spot was called the Place Royale. 

In 1478 a mighty and ominous sound echoed through Paris; for a 
cannon, cast by Jean Maugré of Tours, was then fired on trial at the 
Bastille. Previously, in the reign of Charles VII., who owed his crown 
to Jeanne d’Arc, bombs are said to have been first used in France, and 





with such success, that from the Bastille a ball, weighing five hundred 
pounds, is declared to have reached the bridge of Charenton. 

In the reign succeeding that of Charles VII. the prison of the Bastille 
was sometimes used as a royal palace in preference to the Louvre ; for 
Louis XI., the “ scourge of the human race,” knew that the Bastille was 
better fortified than the Louvre, and when on his visits to Paris felt 
safer from the vengeance of his subjects in the former than the latter 
chateau. In fact, the favourite residence (Plessis les Tours) of this 
monarch, who is said to have imbibed the blood of young children in 
order to correct the acrimony of his own blood, was a fortress covered 
with iron spikes, and with gates defended by bastions. Around this 
palace-prison, night and day, a guard of four hundred archers kept watch, 
with orders to fire on any one who should dare to approach without first 
making himself known ; and in the interior court of the castle were two 
large iron chains, known as es fillettes du roy, to which not only cannon 
balls, but criminals, were fastened, and this often for the most trivial 
real or supposed offences. ‘The avenues which led to this abode of 
misery were lined on either side with gibbets instead of trees, on which 
Tristan, the provost—who was truly worthy to administer to the rage 
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and. caprice of a sanguinary tyrant—caused the wretched victims of his 
master’s suspicion and revenge to be placed ;” and even at the most 
happy period of his life, Louis XI. was attended wherever he went by a 
body of troops and a train of artillery. At a later period of his life—when, 
if a north wind blew some days together, he commanded general proces- 
sions to St. Denis, and especial prayers for the health of his body—this 
monarch was always armed with a pike, which he placed at the head of 
his bed at night, and which a page carried at his side during the day. 

No wonder that, as an abode for himself, this tyrant preferred the 
Bastille to the Louvre, for “it was a safer retreat, in which Monsieur 
Louis of France could say his prayers.” At the Bastille, in the chamber 
occupied by Louis XI., “ no description of ordinary furniture was to be 
seen ; neither benches, nor trestles, nor forms, nor fine stools ; there 
‘ was only one easy arm chair, a very magnificent one, decorated with 
long silken fringe and with gold-headed nails ; the wood of it was 
painted with roses on a red ground, and its seat was of red morocco. 
The soleness of this chair testified that one person alone was entitled to 
be seated in that chamber.” It was by order of the tyrant who occupied 
that chair, guarded by “men-at-arms ponderous with steel,” that the 
celebrated Wooden Cage was fixed in one of the towers of the Bastille. 
This cage, which is said to have replaced another like it, was “of very 
fine heart of oak, with heavy beams, joists, and rafters, measuring inside 
nine feet long by eight broad, and seven feet high between the planks ; 
morticed and bolted with great iron bolts.” 

Few, if any captives of that cage, whether or not deprived beforehand 
of reason, survived to tell the dark tale of their woes ; but certain it is 
that two fearful and inquisitorial forms of suffering long survived in the 
Bastille—water and the drodequins. If sentenced to the former, a man, 
placed on a tressel, and chained,.both hands and feet, to a wall, was 
forced to gulp down water from a horn, inserted between his teeth by 
the dourreau, until the weight of the liquid, pressing upon the stomach, 
caused intolerable suffering. 

This torture was for men only ; but women, also, had their share in 
the drodeguins, under sentence of which the captive, both hands chained, 
was seated, both legs being, meantime, rigidly cased betwixt wooden 
planks, which, by cords attached to them, were drawn together, tighter 
and tighter, as the inquisitorial examination proceeded. For the avoid- 
ance, however, of mortal consequences, it was customary for a surgeon 
and also a physician to-be present on these occasions ; and in later 
days, when a prisoner of the Bastille was condemned to death, a secular 
priest (not one ordained for the usual services of the chapel belonging to 
the fortress) was suffered to be in attendance, although brief was the 
interval between the sentence and its execution. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, it is quite certain, as some Bastille 
prisoners will here presently in their own several accounts of themselves 
affirm, that incarceration in that State prison by no means (after the 
time of Louis XI.) necessarily implied any especial cruelty towards 
them on the part of an offended government. In fact, as we shall 
see in an after page, some of these prisoners led lives of a very peculiar, 
but certainly not altogether unenjoyable character, despite the instru- 
ments of inquisitorial torture that were hanging on the damp walls of 
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the dungeons beneath their feet, and the “lasciate ogni speranza ” 
character of the edifice, which, like most of such structures, whether 
prison or palace, in the Middle Ages, had ‘almost as much under the 
ground as above it.” 

In the reign of Henry IV. the Duc de Sully was governor of the 
Bastille, and in the advice of that minister the King confided, even to 
the change of his religion ; for Sully, albeit a Protestant himself, could 
see no chance of calming the dreadful commotions that convulsed the 
State whilst a non-conformist was on the throne. But even after the 
King went openly to Mass, and his son, the much-desired Dauphin, was 
born at Fontainebleau,” he still had cause to write to Sully thus :— 

“* My friend, come and see me, for something has happened... . I 
would give a great deal for your company, for you are the only one to 
whom I can open my heart. It is not affected by love nor by jealousy; 
it is a State affair. Hasten, come quickly.” 

Formerly, before the sudden death of the “charmante Gabrielle” 
(d’Estrées), it was in her he, the royal friend of the Duc de Sully, con- 
fided ; and, on the eve of his leaving her to join the camp, he had 
written the following verses :— 


‘* Partagez ma couronne, 
Le prix de ma valeur, 
Je la tiens de Bellone, 
Tenez la de mon cceur ;” 
with the refrain,— 
‘* Cruelle departie, 
Malheureux jour, 
Que ne suis je sans vie, 
Ou sans amour.” 


But when the fair Gabrielle was dead, and Sully had induced his sovereign 
to espouse Marie de Médicis, treason was lurking near the throne and the 
cradle of the Dauphin, in the person of the Maréchal de Biron, son of the 
brave and accomplished Armand de Biron, who, having originally been 
brought up as a page to the excellent Queen of Navarre, grandmother 
of Henry IV., owed his refined education to her. So proverbial were 
the intellectual acquirements of the elder Biron, that when anything 
worthy of note was heard at Court, “From Biron’s tablets” was the 
common remark. But he was killed by a cannon ball (1592) at Epernai ; 
and his son, though in splendour of military achievements surpassing 
him, by no means inherited either his loyalty or his learning. Bred in 
the camp, and a desperate gambler, he is said to have lost more than 
five hundred thousand crowns in the course of a single year; and to 
other political offences added that of entering into a secret engagement 
with the King of Spain and the Duke of Savoy, they having stipulated 
to reward him largely for services inimical to the government of his own 
royal master. Repeatedly did Henry IV. show himself lenient towards 
this younger Biron ; but when the latter had retired to his government 
of Burgundy, and fresh discoveries were revealed to the King of his 
treachery, Sully, under pretence of re-casting all the cannon throughout 
Burgundy, took upon himself, as Grand Master of the Ordnance, to 





b **Memories of Fontainebleau,” G, M., Sept. and Oct., 1867. 
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withdraw all the artillery under Biron’s command, stopping the new 
pieces which were to replace it; and Biron, in company with another 
conspirator, the Comte d’Auvergne, was conveyed to the Bastille. 

Such, however, was the attachment of the King for the Maréchal de 
Biron, that he resolved once more to pardon him ; and much cause had 
he, therefore, to write as above to Sully, governor of the Bastille, 
“ Hasten, come quickly.” No consultation of the monarch with Sully, 
however, could save Biron; for by a parliamentary investigation his 
guilt was proved, and on the last day of July, 1603, he, who for his 
courage in battle had been called “ the intrepid,” died the death of a 
traitor in the court of the Bastille,—his calmness abandoning him, it is 
said, ere the executioner struck off his head. 

Within the Bastille were separate chambers for forty-two State prisoners, 
and not only was there a double but a treble door, with locks and 
chains, accordingly, to each of these apartments. Rigidly searched was 
each prisoner, male or female, on arriving within the fortress ; but not- 
withstanding the multiplicity of bars and bolts, there were some captives 
who, as we shall presently see, contrived to correspond with each other 
in the Bastille. In fact the Man with the Iron Mask himself was not alto- 
gether without his consolations there, although upon his face, which was 
supposed to have been not less beautiful than his figure, no human eye 
was allowed to look. 

It is now generally known,° or at least believed, that this mysterious 
being, concerning whom so many wild fables have been fabricated, was 
the son of Cardinal Mazarin and Anne of Austria. That Queen’s 
marriage was not a happy one with Louis XIII., who in his last illness 
said, “In my present situation it is my duty to forgive, but not to 
believe her.” Louis XIV. is supposed to have been kept in ignorance 
of the fact of his having an elder brother (to whom, though born in 
wedlock, the same royal paternity as that to which he himself laid claim 
could not, with seeming probability, be ascribed), until after the death 
of Mazarin, when State and family reasons necessitated secrecy on his 
part. For many years the wearer of the Iron Mask had resided at a 
chateau of Saint Margaret’s Isle in the Sea of Provence, and the 
Marquis de Louvois was reported to have treated him there with the 
respect due to royalty ; but when M. de St. Mars, governor of Pignerol, 
was made governor of the Bastille in 1690, the wearer of the Iron Mask 
was conducted by him thither, and lodged there luxuriously, but with 
his face so perpetually concealed that not even had a physician of the 
Bastille, although often in professional attendance upon him, seen it, 
notwithstanding the fact of his having examined the state of his tongue.* 





¢ The “‘ Addition des Editeurs des CEuvres de M. de Voltaire,” quoted from in the 
eighth year of the French’Republic edition of ‘* L’Esprit de l’Encyclopédie,” con- 
tains some valuable remarks upon the subject of the ‘‘ Masque de Fer,” with regard 
to which Voltaire’s original Encyclopédie essay was circumscribed by political circum- 
stances. 

4 Voltaire authenticates the fact that when the ‘‘ Man with the Iron Mask” was 
at the chateau of Sainte Marguerite, it was the custom for the governor of the 
fortress: himself to place that prisoner’s dinner, served on silver, before him, and then 
to retire. The prisoner, being thus one day left alone, scratched some words with the 
point of a knife on one of the silver plates, and then threw the plate out of the 
window of his turret, in such a way that it fell at the feet of a fisherman, The 
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To explain this anomaly, it must here be mentioned that the chin 
piece of the mask was provided with steel springs, which did not impede 
the action of the wearer’s mouth in speaking, eating, &c. The governor 
of the Bastille seldom ventured to sit in presence of this mysterious 
prisoner ; and when conducting him thither from Saint Margaret’s Isle 
was heard to address him as “ my prince.” 

It is also said that whilst at the chateau of Sainte Marguerite some 
other prisoners, lodged in a chamber above that occupied by the wearer 
of the Mask, had contrived, by means of an open chimney shaft, to 
establish a conversation with him, and that to their question why he 
obstinately refrained from revealing to them the secret of his extraordi- 
nary position, he replied that the revelation of that secret would not 
only cost him his own life, but entail certain death upon any human 
being who heard it. 

At the Bastille his table was served with luxury; in solitude he 
amused himself there with intellectual pursuits and in playing the 
guitar; but in nothing did he seem to take so much pleasure as in 
selecting, or wearing, costly materials of finest fabric—by which fact, 
those who knew it could not fail to be reminded of Mazarin’s mot con- 
cerning Anne of Austria, to the purport that no purgatory could be 
worse for her than to lie in coarse sheets, so sensitive was her sense of 
touch. The wearer of the Iron Mask survived until 1704, and was 
interred, at night, in the parish church of Saint Paul, under the name 
of Marchiali. 

By some it was said that this celebrated prisoner of the Bastille was 
a disgraced secretary of the Duc de Mentone, but by others it was 
justly observed, that in that case M. de Saint Mars, governor of the 
Bastille, would not have treated him with such marks of respect as those 
above mentioned. 

So intense, during the latter half of the 17th century, was curiosity 
on the part of not a few individuals to know the real secret of the 
Masque de Fer, that the second Maréchal de la Feuillade confesses to 
have knelt before his dying father-in-law, M. de Chamillard (the last 
minister of Anne of Austria’s council to whom the secret was confided), 
when conjuring him to reveal it; but the dying Chamillard only 
answered that it was a State secret, and that he had sworn never to let 
it transpire. The oath was kept. 

The elegance of figure which distinguished the wearer of the Iron 
Mask, his delight in personal adornment, the almost morbid refinement 
of his personal tastes, and his patience were remarkable. The beauty 
of his countenance, judging of it from his carefully-trimmed beard 
and the fine texture of his skin, was surmised ; but, nevertheless, it 
may have been, in consequence of some disfigurement, some hopeless 
deformity of feature—a matter of terrible importance to one of his 
birth, presuming him to have been the elder brother of Louis XIV.— 
that his face was hidden from human view. If so, his equable 
endurance of masked and life-long captivity is not so much to be won- 





latter, fortunately for himself, could not read. In astonishment he picked up the 
silver plate, and took it at once to the governor of the chiteau, who, however, detained 
him a captive there until such time that he was convinced, by inquiries in the neigh- 
bourhood, that the man was as ignorant as he was honest. 
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dered at; nor was the cruelty of those who contrived such a fate for 
him so atrocious as it is generally supposed to have been. 

Anne of Austria, indeed, whatever her faults, was neither cruel nor 
wanting in maternal affection, as evinced by her conduct towards her 
son, Louis XIV. Reliable and historical authorities, of and since her 
time, concur in the fact that, in spite of the embarrassments occasioned 
by civil war, she zealously superintended the young monarch’s edu- 
cation ; and manifested anxiety to instil into his mind principles of 
virtue and religion ; so that if Louis XIV. did not fulfil all the duties 
of a man and a Christian, the failure must not be ascribed to a want of 
maternal instruction.*® 

After the death of Mazarin (a.p. 1661), Louis XIV., acting on the 
advice of the late Cardinal, determined to place full confidence in Col- 
bert, and to lay claim to the ministerial aid of that celebrated financier 
in destroying the seeds of corruption at home, ere attempting to make 
France formidable abroad ; but, as a first step in carrying out these pro- 
jects, it was essential to displace Fouquet, the notorious superintendent 
of the finances, whose mode of life was one of boundless extravagance, 
and whose integrity there were many serious reasons to suspect. Fouquet, 
who had purchased for himself the duchy of Penthiévre, and had esta- 
blished for himself a fortified abode (in splendour surpassing royal 
palaces) at Belle-Isle, was suspected of secret state traffic with England ; 
and—worst offence of all, with regard to his sovereign—was said by some 
about the Court of France to have attempted to intrude his gallant at- 
tentions on Mademoiselle de La Vallitre, who—doubtless, for himself 
alone—loved Louis XIV., “‘ qu’elle n’abandonna que pour Dieu, seul 
rival du monarque.” 

Splendid were the fé/es at which Fouquet entertained the King and 
Court of France ; but one day (September, 1663), as he was leaving the 
Chateau of Nantes, where he had attended a Council, he was arrested, 
and (after successive brief incarcerations in the Chateaux d’Angers, 
d’Amboise, and Vincennes) was, in the month of June following, con- 
veyed to the Bastille, whence eventually he was transferred to the citadel 
of Pignerol, where, after many years’ captivity, but, latterly, ameliorated 
by the society of some friends and his family, he died. 

In the Bastille, however, for nearly seven years, languished the noble- 
hearted and talented De Pellisson, who, for his adyocacy of Fouquet, 
was imprisoned there. De Pellisson was the younger son of an upper 
middle-class Calvinist family at Béziers; his literary talents having 
attracted Court notice, he was called upon to write the prologue to 
Molitre’s “‘ Facheux,” when that play was represented, for the first time, 
at one of Fouquet’s grand /é/es above alluded to. So much, indeed, 
was Fouquet attracted towards Pellisson that he made him one of his 
secretaries, by which act of patronage the suspected Minister of Finance 
secured to himseif one of the best but ugliest defenders in the kingdom. 
For the beauty of Pellisson’s mind by no means shone forth in that 
of his person : in fact, as said Madame de Sevigné of him, ¢/ abusait de 
la permission quont les hommes d’étre laids. One celebrated woman, 
however, is recorded in the Histoire des Philosophes, to have been 








¢ “« Memories of Compiégne,” G.M., Jan. and Feb, 1867. 
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fascinated by this ugly man, Mademoiselle de Scudéry, in the im- 
perishable charm of Pellisson’s character saw much to admire, and so 
keenly did he appreciate the sentiments of that by no means beautiful 
but gifted authoress, that a friendship of (in those days) almost unex- 
ampled fidelity was established between them, which friendship was 
parodied by a malignant muse of the period in verse, ending with these 
lines :— 
‘¢ Sappho lui trouve des appas ! 
Moi je ne m’en étonne pas ; 
Car chacun aime son semblable.” 


Doubtful, in general, is the truth of that old proverb, “ Like likes 
like ;” but none the less was the mutual sentiment of these two per- 
sonally plain but gifted beings of such force and constancy that it sur- 
vived the test of long absence, and triumphed over difficulties seemingly 
insurmountable. The black walls, the bars and bolts of the Bastille 
were powerless to withstand it. 

Je les aime dans son ouvrage,” had been said, or sung, of Made- 
moiselle de Scudéry’s eyes, and in her works Pellisson had learnt to 
love them ; but brighter to him must they have gleamed in her letters, 
when, at last, she being at liberty in Paris, and he still a prisoner in the 
Bastille, he succeeded in establishing a daily correspondence with her 
through means of his attendant or jailer, who, though supposed to have 
been employed as a government spy on the actions of the captive Pellis- 
son, was so won by the charm of his manner that he risked his own 
safety in becoming the medium of the correspondence above named. 

Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s letters to Pellisson in the Bastille were 
welcome to him as none can surmise but those who remember the fact 
of his having, during one period of his confinement there, striven to find 
some exercise for his powerful mind, some amusement for the dragging 
hours, in the taming of a spider, which he had often wearily watched 
spinning its web in the air-hole of his prison chamber. 

For some time after Pellisson’s generous advocacy of his former 
patron, Fouquet, and before Mademoiselle de Scudéry assisted him with 
means of correspondence, he was deprived of books, pens, and paper ; 
and the only distraction to his thoughts allowed by human authority was 
the miserable one, and for him, a poet, an especially miserable one, of 
hearing the bagpipes played by “a stupid Basque.” Pellisson observed, 
however, that at the sound of the bagpipes the spider issued from its 
hole, in order to make a dart on flies which had been placed by his own 
hand within its reach; and, profiting by that observation during 
many weary months, the bagpipes still wailing on from time to time, 
he persevered in training the spider to come nearer and nearer to him, 
until at last it would voluntarily rest on his knee or his hand. 

M. Bezemaux was at that time governor of the Bastille. One day, 
when he entered Pellisson’s chamber, and, as it would seem, derisively 
asked him how he spent his time, Pellisson quietly replied that he had 
contrived to find some amusement for himself, and forthwith encouraged 
the tame spider to approach and settle on his hand. In another 
moment, however, Pellisson exclaimed, in a voice of anguish, “ Ah! 
sir, I would rather that you had broken my arm ;” for the governor had 
brutally thrown the spider on the floor and crushed it under foot. 
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With the eloquence of a friendship akin to, if not altogether 
synonymous with, love, Mademoiselle de Scudéry interceded with 
Colbert and others for the liberty of Pellisson; and for some time 
before the captive was made free, she succeeded in gaining permission 
for his aged mother to meet and walk with him on the prison terrace. 
From that time forth his position was ameliorated by tributes of respect 
which brother authors and people of distinction were allowed to pay to 
him. 

Men of letters were in request at the Court of Louis XIV., and at 
last, when Pellisson succeeded in transmitting to that monarch a peti- 
tion, under the fantastic title of the “ Pigeonne de Sappho,” he was set 
at liberty, much to the delight of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, to whose 
advice and representations he afterwards owed more than one of the 
many honours which then began to be showered down upon him. One 
good use he made of his favour at Court in annually celebrating the day 
of his deliverance from the Bastille, by obtaining the liberation of a 
prisoner from that fortress. He died at Versailles, a.D. 1693, having 
previously not only become a convert to the Roman Catholic faith but 
an ecclesiastic. In one of Bossuet’s letters, addressed to Mademoiselle 
du Pré, the 14th of February, 1693—seven days after Pellisson’s death— 
he, the Bishop of Meaux, renders various and high tributes to Pellis- 
son’s piety and integrity, and adds :—* « “I was intending to write to 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry, even before receiving your letter, and I now 
acquit myself of that duty, the more willingly because of your assurance 
that my testimony will not be useless in consoling her.” More than 
twenty years had elapsed since the days of Pellisson’s captivity, but the 
friendship between him and Mademoiselle de Scudéry was true to the 
last—a rare example of constancy to the Court of Louis XIV. It was, 
indeed, enough to make a royal princess of that court, the grande 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, heartsick at the contrast it presented to 
the state of her own relations with the fascinating but fickle Comte de 
Lauzun, who, at one time, was imprisoned in the Bastille for having 
meanly concealed himself in the apartment of Madame de Montespan, 
in order to ascertain from her private conversation with Louis XIV. 
whether or not the appointment of Grand Master of the Artillery was 
to be conferred upon him. A much longer captivity elsewhere awaited 
the audacious De Lauzun ; but, in the Bastille, he had time to remember 
how, just as a court ballet was about to be performed in presence of his 
Majesty, the Montespan fainted because, when blandly speaking to him, 
he, De Lauzun, whispered two words in her ear which convinced her that 
he had some occult knowledge of her secrets. 

Years afterwards, when Louis XIV., who survived most of his con- 
temporaries, was dead; when his great-grandson and _ boy-successor, 
Louis XV., was proclaimed king; and the Duc du Maine (son of 
Louis XIV. by Madame de Montespan) was arrested on suspicion of 
political conspiracy against the Regent, Duc d’Orléans; the number of 
prisoners in the Bastille was much increased by the fact of several indi- 
viduals, supposed to be concerned in that conspiracy, being there incar- 
cerated. Amongst them was Mademoiselle Delaunay, afterwards better 
known as Madame de Staal, the friend and amanuensis of the Duchesse 
du Maine. The Duc du Maine, an amiable member of the royal family 
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and superintendent of the young king’s education, was seized, at his 
charming palace of Sceaux, and confined in the Castle of Dourlens ; 
and the Duchesse du Maine, who was of a much more restless and 
ambitious temperament than her husband, was captured in Paris and 
conveyed to the citadel of Dijon. Mademoiselle Delaunay, their friend 
and dependant, still young, Azguante, of somewhat obscure parentage 
and conventual education, but of palatial experience, having during the 
last few years worked her way up from attendance on the toilette of the 
Duchesse du Maine to the post of confidential secretary ; Mademoiselle 
Delaunay, more celebrated for her wit than her beauty, impassioned, 
impulsive, yet reserved, and generally considered charming, was, as be- 
foresaid, amongst those who, on suspicion of political conspiracy, was 
incarcerated in the Bastille. 

Under a strong guard she arrived there ; but here let her tell her own 
story, taking it up from the time she had traversed the outer bridge to 
that fort, and had there been formally received by its governor. 

“ Again,” says she, “I passed drawbridges, and heard the clank of 
chains, a sound by no means harmonious. At last I arrived in a large 
chamber where only four extremely dirty walls were to be seen, and 
these smutted all over by the idleness of my predecessors. So utterly 
bare was this chamber of furniture, that a little straw chair was fetched 
for me to sit down upon; two stones were made to sustain a fagot 
(it was in the month of December, or rather the vigil of January, 
A.D. 1719), and for light, a short end of candle was attached to the 
wall. All these commodities having been procured for me, the governor 
retired, and I heard myself shut in by five or six locks and double 
bolts: There was I then, alone, face to face with my fagot.” 

Under such dismal auspices, Mademoiselle Delaunay, considered by 
the aged and celebrated Abbé de Chaulieu and others, one of the most 
delightful women of her day, could not foresee a future when she would 
look back to her time in the Bastille as the happiest of her life. Her 
waiting-maid, Rondel, was soon allowed to share her captivity—the first 
hardships of which were not seemingly quite so cheerfully borne by 
the maid as the mistress;—and a more convenient apartment was 
allotted to them ; but whatever the reason of this and other ameliora- 
tions, the silence of their jailers was inviolable. In time, however, 
Mademoiselle Delaunay discovered that, quite unintentionally of course, 
she had touched the heart of M. de Maisonrouge, the king’s lieutenant 
of the Bastille ; and when eventually she was allowed to breathe the 
fresh air upon the bastion of that prison, it was he who accompanied 
her in her walks to and fro. They talked, and he took pleasure 
in explaining to her subjects of interest with regard to the place 
of her forced abode. At last he succeeded in obtaining for her a supply 
of pens, ink, and paper, simply, as she says, that she might scribble 
her thoughts to him ; but could the too confiding Maisonrouge have 
imagined the ultimate use of those pens, that ink and paper, it would 
have been long ere his favourite captive, for whom he had conceived a 
sincere attachment, had been indulged with such luxuries. For not far 
from her gloomy chamber was lodged another prisoner, with whom 
she had hitherto had no acquaintance, whose very name was until 
then unknown to her, but who had also been sent to the Bastille 
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under suspicion of being concerned in the suspected conspiracy 
against the regency of the Duc d'Orléans. At the end of the 
month of April, permission for Mademoiselle Delaunay to walk to and 
fro on the bastion was temporarily withdrawn ; but before that time 
other prisoners had been allowed, under certain restrictions, to avail 
themselves of it ; and amongst them, as it would seem, the Chevalier 
de Menil, who, in ‘his conversations with the king’s lieutenant, ascertained 
that to praise Mademoiselle Delaunay was the way to gain the favour 
of her admirer, Maisonrouge. 

And, therefore, it came to pass that Menil had, or pretended to have 
had, a dream, the subject of which he recounted to the unsuspicious 
Maisonrouge, when that officer one day paid him an official visit. 
Maisonrouge forgot that it was he himself who was always proclaiming 
his own sentiments with regard to Mademoiselle Delaunay, by talking 
of her; and he delighted in listening to her praises, even from in- 
dividuals who were strangers to her, when they echoed his own 
words about her in order to please him; so when Menil declared that 
he had dreamed of being condemned to perpetual imprisonment in the 
Bastille in company with Mademoiselle Delaunay, and that the dream 
instead of terrifying had delighted him, the king’s lieutenant, far from 
being jealous, took the chevalier likewise into special favour. The 
chevalier fell sick, and had a wish to indite verses, just about the time that 
Mademoiselle was deprived of her walks on the bastion, and it was 
Maisonrouge, still thinking of all that could possibly alleviate the dreari- 
ness of her position, who again procured pens, ink, and paper—but this 
time for Menil, on condition that he should attempt to write lines for 
the amusement of his fair but invisible neighbour, which lines he 
(Maisonrouge) would undertake to convey to her. 

It was thus that a correspondence began, the fact of which is not the 
least remarkable record of the Bastille ; and, as Mademoiselle Delaunay 
herself says, “it needs to have been in prison to appreciate the value of 
such an amusement. To this commerce d’invisibles,” she further explains, 
“T lent myself without ceremony or disquietude, but Menil meantime 
became extremely curious to see me, whilst I, on the other hand, main- 
tained that the refined zest of our adventure consisted in our never 
having seen each other, and that in losing that peculiarity it would 
become common, less Piguante, and be subject to more restraint.” 

But, notwithstanding the wisdom of these opinions the chevalier was 
determined to have his way, and made such representations concerning 
the necessity of an interview to the king’s lieutenant, that that too 
lenient officer at last introduced the correspondents to each other, by 
bringing Menil to the cell of Mademoiselle Delaunay. The interview 
was brief and constrajned ; perhaps the elder of the two men was vexed 
because his fair favourite was not sufficiently praised by her fellow- 
prisoner; but, alas, from that time forth for Maisonrouge! Mademoiselle 
Delaunay had never felt aught but gratitude towards him ; henceforth she 
was to make him feel that she loved another. So unsuspicious, how- 
ever, was Maisonrouge of such a result, that for some time he con- 
tinued to favour and be present at personal interviews between the two 
prisoners, in whom he was interested; but the crafty Menil, assisted 
probably by the lady’s maid, Rondel, took advantage of the lieutenant’s 
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generosity ; and when at last the latter became aware of this he, with 
singular magnanimity, proved his own love for Mademoiselle Delaunay 
to be too sincere to allow of his interposing any barrier to her pre- 
ference for another. 

The Bastille would be a curious scene for a modern comedy, but 
materials enough for the dramatist’s pen there are in some of the facts 
appertaining to this love affair within its walls; for example :—One 
evening, when Maisonrouge had gone to dine with the governor of the 
prison, the lovers contrived an interview in Mademoiselle Delaunay’s 
apartment: and so charmed were they with each other’s conversation, 
that the flight of time was forgotten, until they were suddenly startled 
by the sound of the double bars and bolts which shut them in for the 
night, the turnkey nothing doubting that each prisoner was in his or her 
appointed place. What was to be done? ‘The doors were barricaded 
from outside. No chance of redemption, as she herself says, was there 
for Mademoiselle Delaunay, but in the possible mercy of poor Maison- 
rouge. Anxiously she waited and watched for him through the bars of 
her window, whence she could get a glimpse of the courtyard through 
which he must pass when coming from the governor’s quarters to his own. 

He came at last, and she called to him by his name. He heard her 
voice, and joyfully responded to it; but, alas, his consternation when 
entering her cell, he beheld his rival there! In grave silence, however, 
he released the chevalier, and thereby saved the fair fame of Made- 
moiselle Delaunay, although, as she herself afterwards declared, she 
believed that Maisonrouge was the only man who ever truly loved 
her—loved her in a way of which the selfish and inconstant Menil 
was incapable; for when his liberation, which preceded her’s, was 
effected, he forgot his vows to his late fair fellow captive, and nearly 
broke her heart. But, before that time came, happy was life in 
the Bastille for Mademoiselle Delaunay, and pleasant were the parties 
which, together with Menil, she eventually enjoyed chez M. the governor. 
Who, shuddering at the sight of the black outer walls of the Bastille, 
would have imagined the lights, the flowers, the laughter, the love 
within? The Duc de Richelieu, then young, handsome, and vivacious, 
was also at that time a state prisoner in the Bastille ; from his chamber, 
when the windows were open, he could hear the captive Mademoiselle 
Delaunay sing in hers ; and one day when she began to chant a scene 
from the opera of “Iphigénie,” he responded to it by intoning the part of 
Oreste, After dinner, the game of hombre was played in the governor's 
apartments, Mademoiselle Delaunay taking part in it with other dis- 
tinguished fellow-captives, such as M. de Pompadour,f and M. de 
Boisdavis, Menil meantime standing behind her chair, and counselling 
her how to play ; for as she herself remarks: “Si un jardinier, comme 
Ya dit un bon auteur, est un homme pour des recluses; une femme, 
quelle qu’elle puisse étre, est une déesse pour des prisonniers.” 





‘ As the events above-mentioned happened a generation before the reign of the cele- 
brated Marquise de Pompadour, it is scarcely necessary to say that the name in the 
text has no reference whatever to her. M. de Pompadour, confined in the Bastille 
1718-20, was one of the last of his race, as may be inferred from the fact that the 
title having- fallen into abeyance, was revived when Madame d’Etioles was ‘created 
Marquise de Pompadour, in or about 1746. 
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Mademoiselle Delaunay knew that the Duchesse du Maine, when at 
length restored to liberty, was doing all she could, and interceding with 
the Regent Orléans at the Palais Royal, to effect her release ; but it was 
with anything but a joyful heart that at length she left the Bastille and 
joined the princess, her mistress, at Sceaux. And, long afterwards, 
when a mariage de convenance had been made for her by the Duchesse 
du Maine, and other illustrious friends, with the respectable but un- 
loverlike M. de Staal, she looked back with a sad heart-yearning of 
memory to her two years of life in the Bastille, to her bright dream of 
love there; and thought, with a sigh, not only how by liberty her fondest 
illusions were dispelled, but how in her indulgence of them in captivity 
it had been her fate to inflict pain upon the noble-hearted Maisonrouge, 
who had loved her better than himself. 

M. de Staal, who afterwards owed his promotion in the army to his 
alliance with her, was a mz/itairein rural retreat when first she was intro- 
duced to him. The fattest young lamb of his fold was his present to 
her after their future nuptials had been, with coolest discretion, first 
discussed between them. She had been taken by some noble friends 
of hers to dine at his little country-house, and it was just as she 
was seated in their carriage when leaving it that, with pastoral and 
ponderous gallantry, he placed the bleating and inconvenient animal 
at her feet. M. de Staal was not likely to sing the part of Oreste 
in response to Mademoiselle Delaunay’s /phigénie as did once, as before- 
said, the Duc de Richelieu in the Bastille. She sighed with regret for 
the old prison days; and indeed the Duc de Richelieu, also, when he 
long afterwards remembered the Bastille as a scene of his youth, might 
well wish himself back there again. 

In 1778 the Duc de Richelieu unwittingly accelerated the death of 
Voltaire, by prescribing opium for the over-excited nerves of that aged 
philosopher, who in impatient want of rest, took a double dose of the 
soothing fluid. The Bastille was still frowning down black on Paris when 
Richelieu and Voltaire, two old men, met for the last time, and 
each of them had his own bright memories of it. To Voltaire, whose 
writings are commonly said to have precipitated the Revolution, the 
Bastille was, in some sort, significant of his first Parisian success as a 
dramatist ; for it was within the walls of that prison that he finished his 
“‘ QEdipe,” when he was only known as the wild young Arouet. In the 
journal of the Marquis de Dangeau (ed. Paris, 1817), we read, date 
_May, 1717: “ Arouet has been put in the Bastille ; he is a young poet, 
accused of making extremely imprudent verses; he had already been 
exiled for some months: he appears incorrigible.” In the same journal, 
date Friday, Nov. 1718, Paris, we read of the representation of “ the 
new tragedy of ‘(dipe,’ composed by Arouet, who has changed his 
name (to Voltaire), owing to the great prejudice against him on account 
of his having offended many personages in his verses ; but, notwith- 
standing the prejudice, the tragedy has succeeded extremely well, and 
has been much praised.” 

The Regent Duc d’Orléans, in fact, was so delighted with “ CEdipe,” 
that although it was by his order that the young poet had been 
thrown into the Bastille, it was by the exercise of his authority that he 
was released. Arouet, or as henceforth he was surnamed, Voltaire, 
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flew to thank the Regent, who said to him, “ Be wise, and I will take 
care of you:” wisdom, according to the profligate Duc d’Orléans, being 
in this particular case, to keep genius within the licensed bounds of 
conventional discretion. But young Arouet had, during his nearly one 
year’s detention in the Bastille, learnt a better lesson than any that the 
Duc d’Orléans could teach him ; for there, in the first chamber of its 
chief corner tower, where Biron, Montmorenci, Bassompierre, and 
innumerable other prisoners, more or less distinguished, had succeeded 
each other, and where “ Le Maistre de Saci” had translated the Bible, 
he had learnt to work. The two first “ Chants of the Henriade ” were 
composed in the Bastille. 

The honest father of young Arouet (Voltaire) had thought his son 
nothing less than a fool, because he was a poet ; and certainly, until he 
was lodged in the Bastille, that son had manifested less discretion 
than wit in pasquinading various members of the aristocracy, and in 
enrolling himself amongst the gay Society of the Temple (composed 
of various gallant abbés and brilliant princes), whilst neglecting his 
courses in the Zcoles de Droit, which he was bidden to attend sedulously 
with a view to his future maintenance. Educated up to that time by 
Jesuits, he declared that he was chogué at the manner in which juris- 
prudence was taught. Society meantime was shocked by the young 
satirist’s verses ; and his family was shocked at their results. During 
his captivity in the Bastille, this versatile vaurien, as he was supposed 
to be, was engaged in finishing “CEdipe,” and in commencing the 
“ Henriade ;” and even before that date he had written an ode upon 
“The misfortunes of the Times,” growing so bold meantime in the 
Templar Society of his brilliant elders—a society to which he was first 
introduced by his godfather, the too notorious Chateauneux—that of the 
Prince de Conti, he asked, “‘ Are we all princes, or all poets, here?” 
It was unfortunate for young Voltaire that the date of his imprisonment 
was also that of the visit of the Czar (Peter the Great) to Paris, for 
every day the great Russian ruler did something worthy of witty obser- 
vation. At six o’clock in the morning would he be in the grande galerie 
du Rot, then in the garden of the Tuileries, or waiting to watch people 
go through a turnstile, at that time in the Champs Elysées ; his latest 
dinner hour was an hour before noon, and afterwards he visited the 
Regent at the Palais Royal; but this only when he had sufficiently 
examined into the merits of public institutions ; for, says the Marquis 
de Dangeau, “ il voulut examiner et voir tout.” 

For the boy-king, Louis XV., Peter manifested much affection ; nor 
was he willing to leave France without satisfying his curiosity by a sight 
of the woman who, when far advanced in life, had inspired the Grand 
Monarque with a love, to which he had remained constant to the end of 
his life. The Czar paid a visit to the widow of Louis XIV. On Friday, 
June 11, 1717, he went to St. Cyr. “He inspected the house, he 
entered the chamber of Madame de Maintenon, who was in bed, and 
he drew back the curtains that he might behold her.” But space forbids 
further notice here of this not unsuitable subject for a picture. In less 
than two years afterwards the aged Madame de Maintenon died ; her end, 
it is said, having been hastened by distress of mind at the arrest of her 
former favourite pupil, the Duc du Maine, in consequence of which 
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event, as already narrated, Mademoiselle Delaunay, and others, were 
imprisoned in the Bastille. Upon much less frivolous pretences were 
people of distinction frequently incarcerated there, long before the 
Regency of the Duc d’Orléans, and one of the first acts of that prince had 
been to liberate all prisoners who were not immured for actual crime, 
whether in the Bastille or elsewhere. It was then found, in some cases, 
that the motives of /ettres de cachet by which many human beings had 
long been deprived of their freedom, were positively forgotten. For 
example: upon the accession of Louis XV. an Italian gentleman was 
discovered in the Bastille, who for thirty-five years had been detained 
there without the least knowing the reason why, for it was on the day 
of his arrival in Paris that he was arrested. When, however, liberty 
was offered to him he refused to avail himself of it ; for he declared that 
he had always been well treated in the Bastille, and that after such a 
lapse of time it would be in vain for him to seek his relations or former 
friends in his own native land. As a favour, therefore, he was allowed 
to remain in the fortress, free to pass in and out whenever he chose. 

Marmontel, like many other French “Hérateurs of the 18th century, 
had his own Bastille experience, but it was brief. When little more 
than twenty years of age, he arrived in Paris, from Toulouse ; and Vol- 
taire, who was then (1745-6) rapidly rising into court favour, under the 
auspices of Madame de Pompadour, advised him to write a comedy. 
“ As yet I know not faces,” replied Marmontel. ‘ How, therefore, can 
I make portraits?” In the following year the academy awarded the 
prize for poetry to Marmontel, and his tragedy of “ Dionysius” attracting 
the attention of the Pompadour, procured him the situation of secre- 
tary to the royal buildings. His tales appeared ; he became. editor to 
the Mercure Francais, and was the friend of D’Alembert, Diderot, and 
not a few courtiers. But at last he was sent to the Bastille, for being 
supposed to have written a satire against the Duc d’Aumont, Gentleman 
of the Chamber to Louis XV. 

Marmontel feared that the interests of the Mercure would suffer by 
his detention ; and to the Prime Minister, the Duc de Choiseul, he 
truthfully protested that he had not written, but only recited, the satire 
at the house of Madame Geoffrin. It was of no use; to the Bastille 
Marmontel was conducted, but with the greatest politeness, and to the 
Cabinet Minister, M. de Sartine, the major of the fortress wrote, as 
follows, Dec. 28, 1759 :— 


**Srr,—In obedience to the king’s letter, which you did me the 
honour of addressing to me yesterday, the Sieur Marmontel has been 
this day received into the Bastille, where, according to your orders, one 
of the best rooms, books for his amusement, and pen and ink, have 
been given to him.”& 


Another official letter of the same date, states, that “ the man-servant 
of the Sieur Marmontel will be placed near him, when he shall have 





§ The food allowed to prisoners in the Bastille was ample and luxurious, affording 
not unfrequently, as in the case of the poet, Marmontel, a more dainty menu than they 
could have found for themselves elsewhere ; but the furniture of their prison chamber 
was generally provided at their own expense. 5 
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returned from fetching something that he had forgotten.” The printers, 
however, of the Mercure were not allowed to approach the incarcerated 
editor, and in this fact lay his chief anxiety. In less than a month he 
was, however, released ; and the Marquise de Pompadour, protector of 
the encyclopédistes, of whom he was one, was still alive to vindicate his 
interests, as far as possible, against the unappeased wrath of the offended 
Duc d’Aumont. It was to the Marquise, as before said, that Mar- 
montel was originally indebted for his post of secretary to her brother, 
the Marquis de Marigny, Minister of Public Works, a post which, pro- 
viding him with competence, left him at leisure to devote himself to the 
Muses ; and it was the Marquise also, who, in 1758, had obtained from 
the king the drevet for the Mercure. And here it is only just to say, that 
however great the faults of the Marquise,—or rather of the century of 
which, in French matters, social and political, she was the representa- 
tive,—there was scarcely a poet or an artist in France who did not owe 
something more or less to her encouragement—a fact which helped to 
make her many enemies amongst the anti-progressive or extreme con- 
servative party in church and state. Yet, nevertheless, it became a 
fashion in revolutionary France thirty years after the death of the Pom- 
padour, to attribute to her many tyrannous abuses, which abuses had 
their origin long before she was born. As an example of the frequent 
injustice of this opprobrium, let us here glance at her supposed victim, 
Latude, in the Bastille. It requires much study and patience to inves- 
tigate the truth of Latude’s story, but the heads of it, briefly stated, 
here follow. 

Latude was a native of Languedoc, or, as some say, a Gascon, of 
small fortune, and an engineer, who, having studied for the army at 
Beropzoom, became subsequently connected with certain seditious and 
proscribed Frenchmen, whose inflammatory pamphlets were generally 
published at Amsterdam, Berlin, London, anywhere but in France, into 
which country, however, they were frequently smuggled. Latude was 
eager for notoriety, and he sent, or caused to be sent, an anonymous 
letter to Madame de Pompadour, declaring that a plot was in existence 
to destroy her life and that of the king. M. Berryer, then at the head 
of the police, sifted the matter, and Latude was imprisoned in the for- 
tress of Vincennes, but he escaped. Government was then too much 
harassed to be likely to take pains in recapturing Latude, and his very 
name would probably have been forgotten, had he not—monomaniacally, 
as it seems—again thrust himself upon its notice by means of seditious 
writings, whereupon he was sent—and, as some say, not for the first 
time—to the Bastille. There he allied himself with another Gascon, 
named Alégre, who shared his apartment, and the lenient nature of 
their captivity may be surmised from the startling fact of their both 
escaping from it together by forming a ladder (as was long afterwards 
almost incredibly declared) of three-and-a-half dozen shirts, two dozen 
pairs of silk stockings, eighteen pairs of socks, three dozen table- 
= a great many nightcaps, and innumerable pocket-handker- 
chiefs, 

In Holland and elsewhere they rejoined their proscribed countrymen. 
By biographers after the time of the French Revolution it was asserted 
that Latude was cruelly knocked down @ coups de baton, in the great 
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square of Amsterdam, but as that statement refers to the year 176s, it 
is clear that the agents of Madame de Pompadour were not concerned 
in the fact of it, as she had died the year preceding. It appears, how- 
ever, more probable that before that date Latude, who was supposed to 
be insane, and at one time treated as such, was suffered to return to 
France on condition that he should keep within the bounds of his 
native province. Evading this condition, and his thirst for notoriety not 
yet sated, he again offensively thrust himself upon the notice of govern- 
ment, and was consequently again placed under restraint, until subse- 
quently, after various vicissitudes, he was transferred to Bicétre, whence 
he was liberated in 1784. 

The Pompadour, as just mentioned, died in 1764, and the name of 
Latude would never probably have been heard again by the world at 
large had it not been proclaimed as that of a victim to despotism after 
the storming of the Bastille in the month of July, 1789, when, at last (if 
indeed his self-consciousness still survived), his desire for notoriety was 
gratified. For he, or somebody personating him, wearing a long beard, 
and with limbs chained, was exhibited in the streets of Paris, where he 
denounced the late “ citoyenne Pompadour,” from whose executors he 
is said to have received a large sum of money, which the circum- 
stances of the times probably compelled them to pay, but to whom, in 
this case, is doubtful. At the lower theatres in Paris, Latude, repre- 
sented as the Martyr of a Monarch’s mistress, then became a hero; and 
the apocryphal ladder, above mentioned, was exhibited at the Louvre 
during the months of August and September, 1789, when the painter, 
Ventier, made a portrait of “‘the victim.” In 1792-93, were published 
the “Mémoires de Latude, ou le Despotisme Dévoilé,” and letters, 
ascribed to him, were subsequently produced, some of which were stated 
to have been written in the Bastille, and may have helped to “ inspire ” 
revolutionary lawyer and poet with the following guatrain :— 


** Victime d’un pouvoir injuste et criminel, 
Masers (?) dans les cachots efit terminé sa vie, 
Si l’art du despotisme, aussi fin que cruel, 
Avait pu dans les fers enchainer son génie.” 


In youth Latude had variously signed himself by other names ; in per- 
son he was but little known in Paris, and even the few, if any, surviving, 
who remembered him, would have found it impossible to identify him after 
sO many years’ captivity whether in prisons or madhouses. But, never- 
theless, it is said that Latude, pseudo-victim of Madame la Marquise de 
Pompadour, lived to enjoy his honours until the dawn of the year 1805, 
when he expired, at the age of eighty, a very curious instance of virtue 
rewarded, and an example of (revolutionary) poetical justice. 

To more than one imbecile, such as was probably the individual just 
named, the Bastille—that abode of terror in past ages and of fabulous 
legends still rife amongst the unlettered mob—seems to have afforded a 
refuge at the time of its demolition. The immediate causes of its 
destruction appertain to general history, and are too well known to need 
recounting here. Indeed, so suddenly was it stormed on the 14th day of 
July, 1789, that even eye-witnesses of the event seem to have found any 
lengthened details incompatible with their various memories of it. When, 
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in the month of May preceding, the opening of the States-General took 
place at Versailles, the chronology of the revolution, too long made in- 
evitable for the exercise of any private virtue on the part of the most 
Christian King of France to avert it, began. On the 13th of July the 
militia was organised, and the barriers of Paris were burnt. On the day 
preceding, Camille Desmoulins, addressing the excited frequenters of 
the public garden of the Palais Royal, had recommended an appeal to 
arms, and on the morning of the 14th the sentinels at the Porte Saint 
Antoine were taken prisoners by the people, chief amongst whom was 
Santerre, the notorious brewer, beer-seller, and mob-orator of that fau- 
bourg, who was supposed by some of his time to be a tool of Egalité, 
Duc d’Orléans of the Palais Royal, and who afterwards was one of the 
first to mount the tri-coloured cockade.® 

The garrison of the Bastille on the s2th of July consisted only of 
the governor and his official staff, and eighty-two invalid soldiers of 
the Swiss regiment of Salis Samade. The Marquis Delaunay (of the 
same name as the fair captive who, in days long past, had in prison 
learnt to love, as already narrated) was then governor of the Bastille. 
Before dawn on the 13th he ordered “the soldiers to retire from 
their barracks into the castle, leaving sentinels at the gate that led to 
the street of Saint Antoine,” but, as before said, the sentinels were 
taken prisoners on the morning of the 14th, after those on the towers 
had been fired at. ‘The fire was not returned, but the alarm was given. 
Then cries of “ Down with the troops!” ‘Down with the Bastille!” 
from the infuriated and increasing multitude outside ; and warnings 
from the garrison to the insurgents not to advance. Invitations to 
“come and speak to the governor,” promises not to fire from the soldiers 
on the walls ; a white flag of peace waved by the soldiers on the towers ; 
a momentary lull, but only whilst the storm from without was gather- 
ing fresh violence. A few hours later—massacre! M. Delaunay (round 
whom a young female, supposed to be his daughter, was at one time 
seen wildly clinging) was dragged to the Place de Gréve and atrociously 
murdered. His head, stuck on a pike, was afterwards exhibited to the 
wild crowd. The Major of the Bastille, a not less amiable character 
than Delaunay, was also decapitated by the bloodthirsty assailants, and 
the young Marquis de Pelleport, formerly a prisoner, and much attached 
to him, was wounded in his defence. Two powerless invalids were 
hanged ; indeed it is impossible here to recount all the horrors of that 
day of blood, fire, confusion, and ferocious triumph—the day of the 
storming of the Bastille! But its prisoners! At one time their self- 
constituted deliverers seemed, in the excitement of their sanguinary 
work, to be in danger of forgetting them, and at last when they were 
brought forth there were but seven of them, and not one who had been 
incarcerated for offences against the state. Four of them had been 
concerned in a notorious forgery of bills of exchange, and were 
awaiting their trial. Another, the Count de Solages, had not un- 
justly, as he himself affirmed, been imprisoned, at the request of his 





» It was the same Santerre who, appointed commandant of the battalion of the 
National Guard in Paris, drowned the voice of Louis XVI. on the scaffold, when that 
monarch essayed to address the populace, by ordering the drums to sound the signal 
for the king’s execution. 
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father, for private misconduct. ‘The two others seemed to be, though 
quite inoffensive, mentally deranged, and after being exhibited about 
the streets and in the coffee-houses of the Palais Royal, they were sent 
as lunatics to Charenton. The governor’s house was destroyed, and 
as the towers of the ancient fabric were more or less dilapidated, 
it was resolved that the whole of the building should be demolished 
by order of the city authorities, although it may be doubted whether 
the populace, once having taken the law into its own hands, would 
not have itself completed the work began by it. For more than four 
hundred years, or rather (dating from the time when the forts of Paris 
were originally built), for six hundred years the Bastille (added to, 
as before explained from time to time) had stood ; and imbedded in its 
massive walls were found cannon-balls, supposed to have been lodged 
there during the war of the Fronde, at the battle in the suburbs of Saint 
Antoine, when the royal army was commanded by Turenne, and that of 
the Fronde by the Great Condé. It would have been well, as was 
afterwards observed, could the Bastille, instead of being levelled with 
the ground, have been converted into a hospital; but its demolition 
was rapidly effected, for the excited mob of Paris mainly helped to 
achieve it. 

Madame la Comtesse de Genlis, desirous, as she herself says, that her 
pupils, the sons of the Duc d’Orléans (Egalité, of the Palais Royal) 
should see everything, went with them to the Jardin de Beaumarchais, 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine, thence to witness the pulling down of the 
Bastille. 

Not thinking that the demolition of that work of centuries portended 
social chaos, death to the father of the young princes at her side, exile 
to them and herself, death to the husband of her youth, Madame de 
Genlis was inspired by the animation of the strange spectacle before her, 
and says :—“ It is impossible to form an idea of it. That dreaded for- 
tress was covered, even to its highest roofs and towers, with men, 
women, and children, all working with unheard of ardour.” That 
“amazing number of voluntary labourers, their activity, their enthu- 
siasm, the pleasure of beholding the destruction of that frightful monu- 
ment of despotism,” made unprophetic Paris frantic with joy on the eve 
of the republican Reign of Terror! On the first anniversary of the 
storming of the Bastille the high altar of the great Federal Festival on 
the Champ de Mars was built with blocks of stone which, for centuries, 
had formed part of that antique citadel, the site of which was then 
placarded as “a place for dancing.” It is, however, a remarkable fact, 
though one but too seldom considered sufficiently by any of the many 
historians and essayists of the French Revolution, that the mob of Paris, 
though storming, and subsequently completing the demolition of the 
great state prison of that capital, was, as declared at the opening of this 
paper, the last class which, either collectively or individually, had 
personal experience of the barbarities associated with it by popular 
prejudice, fanned by democratic ambition ; whereas, in the latter days 
of France, under that ancient régime which was symbolised by this 
fortress, the monument of ages, there were few loyal poets or monarchical 
politicians but would have rejoiced, rather than otherwise, i in recounting 
their own several “ Anecdotes of the Bastille.” 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER.’ 


ie NE of the most marked features in these times of progress 
is the persistence with which English people take their 
annual holiday. We are not now speaking of the pro- 
fessed traveller, who, discarding civilisation and beaten 
tracks, flings himself into the wilds of unknown prairies 
and primzeval forests, as if the one object of his life was to carve out a 
way hitherto unknown to the Geographical Society, but rather of the 
great mass of easy-going middle-class folk, who, as the summer draws 
near, experience a feeling of restlessness, only to be mitigated by Alpine 
climbs and canoe voyages, or the less exciting but safer visits to Scot- 
land or the Lakes. There is no country in which this peculiar longing 
is so periodic, or so habitually satisfied, as it is in England. Perhaps, 
of all others, Russia sends the most polished, and America the greatest 
number of travellers; but these, albeit met with in most places, are the 
very salt of their class, bent either on pleasure or with some political 
object. In France, too, the Baths of Bigorre and Biarritz attract great 
numbers ; but these are nearly all fashionables who go to avoid the 
heat of Paris, and because it is en régle. None of these countries have 
anything to compare with that great Hegira which the English summer 
and autumn call forth ; nor does there seem to be that love of travel, for 
travel’s sake, which is so innate in the Anglo-Saxon. One reason is, 
that in England we work hard for our livelihood and our amusement. 
Whether we are statesmen, merchants, or professional men, we stick to our 
last for nine months in the year at the least, before we consider that we 
have earned the right to our holiday ; and when we do take it, we take 
it with the same desperate earnestness with which we have worked for it. 

With most Englishmen of the present day, a holiday is relaxation, 
but not repose—a relaxation simply of the head and mind, which have 
been for many months at high pressure and which require the remedy 
of stimulant—the stimulant of change and active exertion. What 
the Sunday walk is to the bleached, asphyxiated weaver, the annual 
holiday is to the overworked middle-class man, who gains in a short 
time more benefit from his outing than he would from a year’s dosing 
With quinine and iron. To the mind the restorative action is still 
greater, and were it not for this opportunity of discarding for a time all 
worry and anxiety, by becoming as it were dead to business, many a 
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father of a family would soon be a candidate for the lunatic asylum. 
Happy is the man who has the determination and the power of leaving 
no address behind him, so that letters, and what are still worse, tele- 
grams, cannot be sent after him to poisqn his pleasure and disturb his 
mental recovery ; though in the complicated relations of the present 
day, very few can afford thus to isolate themselves for a whole month, 
Some day a future Macaulay will point out the extraordinary effect that 
this travelling habit has had, not only upon our domestic matters, but 
upon society at large ; and the work has yet to be written which treats on 
this particular phase of English locomotion. The present generation has 
little conception of the changes that have taken place since the day when 
the mail-coach was the only medium of communication between town 
and country. To the bulk of quiet villagers, the arrival of a Londoner 
was a thing to talk about, while few members of a family ever looked 
upon the metropolis as a place of resort, except for a state visit once or 
twice in their lives. But now London is identical with the country, 
as far as the intercourse of society and public opinion go ; and, au con- 
traire, the country is too often London. The great cause of this change 
is the increased facility of locomotion, which, like the effects of the 
penny postage on correspondence, has induced people to leave their 
homes so much, that it has now become a confirmed habit. We learn 
from Mrs. Manley’s journey in 1725, that the stage coach between 
London and Exeter occupied four summer days in the trip; and that 
the passengers had to get up at 2 a.M., left the inn at 3, and dined at 
10 A.M. each day. Under such circumstances travelling would certainly 
have remained a proceeding only dictated by dire necessity, the due 
accomplishment of which was thought worthy of public prayer in 
church, as in Ralph Thoresby’s case. But, even with improved roads 
and excellent coaching, the Englishman, except when bent upon 
business, was a fixture at home ; and it was not until after the full 
development of the railway system, that the excursionist became a 
person of importance, and a class to be conciliated. With the excur- 
sionist came the guide-book ; but whether the former was instrumental 
in the appearance of the latter, or whether improved guide-books helped 
to create excursionists, is immaterial ; no doubt the one influenced the 
other. 

There is the same difference between the handbook of the present 
day and the old post-chaise companion, as there is between an express 
train and the carrier’s waggon. Amidst the cloud of local guides that 
beset the traveller to any place of general resort, it is often perplexing 
which to choose ; but taking the country as a whole, it may be said that 
there is but one handbook, and “ Murray” is its name. Not that we 
mean to ignore the claims of others, but simply to express an opinion 
as to the consistency and value of the twelve red volumes that at the 
present time form Mr. Murray’s British series. For years they have had 
on the continent a sway which no other works pretended to rival, and 
now we are glad to see that the British Isles have not only been invaded, 
but are in a fair way of being successfully conquered. It was until of 
late years a reproach to the English that they knew foreign countries 
better than their own. Nor was it undeserved, for, with the exception 
of those districts which from beauty of scenery or fashion were sought 
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after by gregarious. tourists, the greater portion of the country remained 
unvisited, few people being aware of the mines of interest contained in 
the provinces. In fact, Murray’s Handbooks to the British Isles are the 
popular and portable exponents of county histories, which from their 
size and dryness have been confined to the libraries of antiquaries and 
book-collectors. Now, however, their contents have been ransacked by 
indefatigable editors, and offered up in a compact and readable form, 
as an epitome of all that is worth visiting in the historic and scenic 
features of the country, and forming moreover a valuable addition to 
the standard works of reference. If the price of each volume is some- 
what high, it must be remembered that their matter is sterling, and not 
ephemeral; and that they appeal to the most polished and educated 
section of English travellers, which is naturally the smallest in point of 
number. Armed with a “ Murray” in one pocket, and an Ordnance map 
in the other, the tourist, whether by rail, carriage, or on foot, may go 
through the whole of the land without asking a single question, or at least 
will be able to do so when both maps and guide-books are completed in 
their respective series. Of the “Survey,” in itself a national work which 
cannot be too highly valued, England and Wales are finished, so is 
Ireland, with the exception that the mountains are not projected ; and, 
although they are correctness itself, it requires a good deal of imagina- 
tion to realise the physical features of the country. Scotland is com- 
pleted as far as the borders of Perthshire, but the difficulties are very 
great, and it will be a long time before the corries and peaks of the 
Highland ranges are in the engraver’s hands. 

The counties hitherto published by Mr. Murray are Devon, Corn- 
wall, Dorset, Wilts, Somerset, Hants, Surrey, Sussex, Kent, Bucks, 
Oxford, Berks, Gloucester, Hereford, Worcester, Yorkshire, Durham, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Lake District, 
North Wales, South Wales and Monmouthshire, the whole of Ireland and 
Scotland. The remaining nineteen counties are more or less advanced in 
preparation. Probably the first thought that occurs in glancing over 
these volumes is the extraordinary extension of the railway system, and 
the changes that it has produced in the outward appearance of the land. 
Highways, such as the Great North road or the Holyhead road, which 
once teemed with traffic, and swarmed with coaches, might now have 
grass growing on them so far as the traffic is concerned. Villages 
situated on these roads, which contained coaching-inns of repute, are 
comparatively deserted, and the inns shut up. But the balance of com- 
pensation is seen in the creation of entirely new centres of habitation— 
such as Swindon on the Great Western, Wolverton and Crewe on the 
London and North-Western railways. Indeed, the latter place is so 
utterly a mushroom of the last twenty-five years, that it was some time 
before a name could be found for it; the proper parochial name of 
Monk’s Coppenhall being judged too long for a station which was in- 
tended to receive half the travelling population of England. From the 
same cause, monster hotels have sprung up, in some cases without any 
apparent object but to make a railway to them, and thus attract a resi- 
dential population; while our towns and cities are inhabited by a 
daily ebbing and flowing crowd, which for the most part shuns them at 
night as though they were infected with a plague. Whether the beau- 
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tiful pleasure spots in England are any the better for the influx, daily, 
weekly, or monthly, of these spasmodic residents, is a question which 
will probably be answered in the negative by those to whom the softness 
and silence of nature are so dear. Fortunately nothing can spoil our 
mountains, and we certainly are indebted to the railways, not only for 
taking us to them without loss of time, but for putting it in the power of 
so many to visit them, who otherwise could not do so, so that we must 
take the good with the bad, and not feel too severe as we hear the 
engine whistle through the Pass of Killiecrankie. What lovely pictures 
do the pages of the handbooks bring back to our recollection ? 
Snowdon, with its grand cwms and its (un)Righi-like refreshment 
rooms; Cader Idris, with its volcanic precipices ; the rugged and 
stern peaks of the Cuchullins, or those wonderful corries of Braeriach 
and the Cairngorms ; the Twelve Pins of Bunnabeola, and the venerable 
frosted-pate of Helvellyn. Or, if we prefer less exalted and more acces- 
sible scenery, there are the Malvern Hills with their fringe of water 
villas ; the hanging woods of Clovelly and Lynmouth; the soft beauties 
of Loch Lomond, or the more savage ones of Loch Maree; the gorgeous 
purple tints of Killarney and Glengariff; do they not one and all bring 
back to the mind pleasure of the most charming kind? Even our more 
homely and prosaic scenery, such as that of the Thames at Maidenhead, 
the irregular outlines of Edinburgh Old Town, the fresh breezes and 
swelling ridges of the Sussex Downs, are all things to look forward to, 
and to look back upon. 

But the railway system has done more than bring this scenery to 
our doors, it has given us some of the highest triumphs of modern 
days. The art of building bridges, which, when road-making was in 
vogue, was brought to the height of perfection by Telford, is now-a-days 
joined with the most astonishing originality and boldness; and the 
English railway-bridges may fairly challenge the world. Stephenson’s 
Britannia Bridge, that carries the Chester and Holyhead railway over 
the Menai Straits side by side with Telford’s work, his high level 
bridge at Newcastle, Robertson’s Llangollen viaduct, the bridge over the 
Tweed at Berwick, Brunel’s Albert viaduct over the Tamar at Saltash, 
the Crumlin bridge in Monmouthshire, that spans an entire valley, at 
a height of 200 feet, and more recently the Clifton suspension-bridge, 
begun years ago by Brunel, and completed by Messrs. Hawkshaw and 
Barlow, are severally worth a journey to see, and stand prominently 
forward as the giant works of the age, all emanating from the little 
locomotive at Killingworth. Not only has a race of engineers been 
bred up to laugh at-difficulties, but we are accustomed to look at such 
gigantic undertakings as those of the Liverpool docks, the Plymouth 
breakwater, and the Holyhead harbour, with the same indifference 
that we shall probably feel ten or fifteen years hence, when the tunnel 
between France and England is completed. ‘To these, and such as 
these, will our future historians point as instances of the prodigious 
growth of the country in ideas and riches, and we cannot be surprised 
when we see our manufacturing towns and seaports bursting their bonds 
and spreading in all directions with their ever-increasing population. 
Leeds, Manchester, and Bradford, although at the present moment suf- 
fering with the rest of the land under an exceptional stagnation of trade, 
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aré each historical centres of the cloth, cotton, and woollen trades, 
round which new towns are yearly—we may almost say, daily—springing 
up. Witness the rise and progress of Saltaire, which contains a popu- 
lation of 3000, all dependent upon a single mill. Some of the most 
interesting points in English social life arise from the examination of 
our more scattered industrial pursuits, which from their nature are 
localised-in some particular district, and give a peculiar stamp to those 
employed in them. The lead mines of Alston, the copper mines of 
Anglesea, the black country of South Stafford, the china clay of St. 
Austell, the glass-works of the Tyne, the tin mines of Botallack, 
the gold mines of Merionethshire, the slate quarries of Penrhyn or 
Llanberis, and the ironworks of South Wales, are each worthy of the 
close attention of the man of science, or the student of race and cha- 
racter. Of all these do the handbooks tell us, with a fulness that is 
wonderful, considering the multiplicity of subjects with which they deal ; 
nor do they omit the more limited, but equally interesting, specialities, 
such as the china works of Worcester, the glove trade of Yeovil, or the 
marmalade manufacture of Dundee ; we even read of the little town of 
Cumnock, in Ayrshire, which is devoted to snuffboxes, and that of 
Knockcroghery, in Roscommon, the fortune of which hangs on tobacco- 
pipes. 

To the thoughtful observer all these sights and sounds, modern as 
they are, have an additional interest when compared with the relics of 
former ages ; and although the antiquary will naturally prefer to linger 
over the quiet spots where the latter sleep undisturbed, he will never 
shut out from his mind the comparison between the past and the present. 
Nor, indeed, taking our engineering works as an example, can we afford 
to sneer at the engineering knowledge or capacity of the old builders 
of Stonehenge, be they Celts, Druids, Danes, Antediluvians, or Belgze. 
We can only marvel at the transportation and arrangement of these 
wondrous monoliths, or at the skill with which so many of the rocking- 
stones that still exist were poised. The study of early remains has very 
much increased within the last few years, and many a tumulus and many 
a lake has been forced to reveal its secrets and give up its dead. The 
excavations of the Derbyshire barrows by the late Mr. Bateman, and more 
lately of the Yorkshire barrows by Canon Greenwell, have thrown much 
light on the ethnology and some of the customs of these early races. For 
variety of early antiquarian research there is no country like Ireland, with 
its elaborately sculptured tumulus of Newgrange ; its Ogham stones ; its 
forts, such as Dunzengus, in Arran, and Staigue, in Kerry; its innumerable 
raths ; its primitive oratories, such as the Beehive Oratory of Gallerus ; 
its crannoges, or lake dwellings ; and its early towns, whether inhabited 
by Tuath Danaans, Fenians, or any other aborigines. Of later date than 
these are its numerous rude churches and its round towers, those never- 
failing sources of discussion, all presenting a feast of antiquarian matter, 
the salient points of which are given us in the Irish Handbook ; while 
Dr. Petrie and Sir William Wilde must be referred to for the minutize of 
the subject. Scotland, also, has yielded of late years a profitable har- 
vest to the explorer ; and the burgh of Mousa, the Picts’ houses, the 
Stones of Stennis, the shell mounds of Wick, the sculptured rocks of 
Fife,—on which Sir James Simpson has lately made his mark—the 
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Moat of Urr, and the vitrified forts of Aberlemmo, are good examples 
of early Scotch remains. Wales, for obvious reasons, is not so prolific 
in this particular class of antiquities, but she can show a goodly store of 
cromlechs, meinihirions, and Celtic forts. And, by the way, why is it 
that cromlechs, both in Wales and Ireland, are almost always placed 
where they overlook the sea—or, at all events, a large body of water? 
The fact is too persistent to be accidental, and it is one worth notice. 
The Welsh marches too are made interesting by Offa’s Dyke, while in 
all parts of the country Roman remains abound. There is plenty of 
material for a Roman handbook to Britain. They were the great road- 
makers, wall-builders, and miners of their day. ‘Their camps are scat- 
tered over all the land, although there are very few so perfect as those 
of Ardoch, in Perthshire, and Lanchester, in Durham. Their roads, 
such as the Watling Street, Ikenield Street, and the Fosse-way, were so 
well engineered that they are, in many cases, identical with our modern 
turnpike-roads ; and as for mines, both gold and iron, traces of Roman 
occupation abound in Wales and the Forest of Dean. Heaps of 
Roman slag and cinders attest the diligence with which they smelted 
the iron for the use of the armourers’ forges at Aquz Solis or Bath ; 
while the neighbourhood of the Gogofau gold mines, in Carmar- 
thenshire, abounds with Roman names and associations. But the 
greatest interest is undoubtedly centred in the excavations at Wroxeter 
(Uriconium), the pavements and treasures found at Caerleon, where the 
second Augustan legion so long lay in garrison ; and in more limited detail, 
in the Roman villas exhumed at Stowell Park, in Gloucestershire, or at 
Bognor in Sussex. Even within the last month, a temple to Minerva 
has been discovered underneath the White Hart inn, at Bath, while 
fresh additions to our Roman antiquarian knowledge are being made 
daily in different parts of the country. 

It is, however, when we come down to later times that we find how 
replete the country is with historical and architectural remains, and how 
difficult it is for the student of medizval buildings to deal with the 
subject in detail, from its great extent. Of Saxon churches there are 
very few. Those in best preservation are Earl’s Barton in Northampton- 
shire, and Worth in Sussex ; although we ought not to omit mentioning 
the exquisite double aislés in St. John’s, Chester. But from Saxon 
times downwards, the ecclesiologist will find work in plenty in every 
county in England. A single cathedral (say Canterbury), is in itself an 
epitome of Gothic architecture ; Durham, perhaps, being the most 
original and consistent of all our cathedrals and abbeys.. Amidst such 
a glorious collection of churches and monastic remains,—such as Foun- 
tains, Melrose, Kirkstall, Furness, and Tintern,—it is impossible even to 
enumerate those which are worth attention, and we can only mention 
what seems the most striking point in the medizval architecture of the 
British Isles, and that is, the variations in point of time between Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. Ireland can show numbers of churches 
possessing mouldings and decorations usually thought to be of Norman 
character, but which are really of a date anterior to the 11th century. 
Rahin, Killeshin, Cashel, and Freshford churches, are examples of this 
ornamentation, which, Norman in style, is yet ante-Norman in date. 
Scotland, on the other hand, has kept her architectural features -long 
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after the English had done with them. When the round arch was dis- 
missed from England, the Scotch were using it with all vigour, and the 
same thing occurred with the Early English style, which pleased them 
much more than did the Decorated, and which they were exceedingly 
loth to give up. Add to this, the prevailing tendency to French 
patterns, and we see how it is that Scotland possesses such a distinctive 
architectural fashion. ‘To the Frenth taste must be attributed the 
fine examples of flamboyant windows in many of the Scotch abbeys. 
Another fact that strikes us in glancing over the church buildings of the 
various English counties is the difference of style which prevailed in 
different parts of the country, marking a period in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of that county, when the erection of churches was in a flourishing 
condition—as, for instance, in Somersetshire and Devonshire, where 
almost all the churches were Perpendicular of so distinctive a character 
as to be known as a West of England type. Fortunately for our modern 
churches we have no style, the last in which we indulged being a 
mixture of the pump-room with pure churchwarden ; and such a debased 
mixture arose from this union, that it brought us all back again to seek 
the principles of true Gothic art. To this fact we owe a number of 
successful restorations and the rebuilding of some of our finest churches, 
— Doncaster, for instance, which would be a credit to any age. 

What would perhaps strike a foreigner most in reading the handbooks 
would be the number of fine seats which give England that peculiar 
charm of home residence. From the ducal palaces of Chatsworth, 
Belvoir, Alnwick, or Dunrobin, to the quiet, comfortable country house, 
there is every variety of mansion, breathing more or less the atmosphere 
of home, and showing at a glance the secret of that influence which the 
landed proprietors have always exerted in the country, and which it is 
hoped it will be very long ere they surrender. One scarcely knows which 
to admire most, the glowing parks and gardens that surround the seats 
of our gentry, or the works of art that embellish the interior. We are as 
a nation deficient in public galleries of pictures, but we doubt whether 
any country in the world can show a larger number of private collec- 
tions. And fortunately for the lovers of art, the same spirit of liberality 
that presided over the acquisition of these art treasures, in most cases 
prompts their owners to throw them open for the gratification of the 
tourist. The number of show-places mentioned in the handbooks suffi- 
ciently attests this. There is one more feature to which we must allude 
before we close our brief summary. ‘These red volumes address them- 
selves to the specialists as well as to the general traveller, and the way 
in which the science of geology is handled in them proves that this 
fascinating study has gained a considerable hold over a large section of 
tourists. Indeed, our English geology is so varied, and so bound up 
with the scenery, that it is almost impossible for any observant or edu- 
cated man to admire the one without taking an interest in the other ; 
and such works as those of Mr. Geikie on the scenic geology of Scot- 
land, or of Professor Ramsay on North Wales, are almost as necessary 
vade-mecums as handbooks themselves. To whatever part of Great 
Britain the annual “outing” is directed, the scientific traveller need 
never be at aloss for interest. The Woolhope Silurian valley of elevation 
in Herefordshire, the Dudley coalfield, the limestone gorges of Cheddar, 
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and St. Vincent’s Rocks, or the more striking beauties of the Craven 
limestones and the Clapham caves, the Cleveland limestone district, 
the extinct bone caves of Kent’s Hole and Gower, the cliffs of the York- 
shire coast, so fast encroached upon by the sea, the white escarpments 
of the Portland quarries, the wondrous pebbles of the Chesil Bank, the 
trap terraces of the Scuir of Eig, and the Laurentian rocks of the North 
Highlands—the Connemara marble, with its Eozoon, the earliest known 
symptom of life in the world’s history—each one of them is a study in 
itself, and we cannot read the account of them in any of their respective 
hand-books without feeling an irresistible desire to pack up our hammer, 
sketch-book, fern-box, map, and whisky-flask, and take at once to the 
tramp. 
G. P. BEvan. 
—==090t0a=—— 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE 
MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


WO new works have lately been published on subjects 
which, though long since variously treated by historians, 
biographers, poets, essayists, and novelists, French, English, 
Russian, Prussian, and Italian, always appear to be of fresh 
interest to the reader.* 

In the first of these works—the first, according to date of publication 
—its author, Professor von Sybel, justly observes in his Preface, dated 
from Bonn, that, under any circumstances, even the most favourable, the 
composition of a history of the French Revolution must be a hazardous 
undertaking for a foreigner ; but, adds he, “‘ if the foreigner find it more 
difficult than the Frenchman to understand French phenomena, his 
judgment is less likely to be warped by party feelings. He will, perhaps, 
see many points in a less brilliant light than that in which the French 
national feeling has been accustomed to regard them ; but he is on that 
account all the less exposed to the danger of adhering, through attach- 
ment to some darling error, to incorrect, and even now sometimes dan- 
gerous, views.” ‘The work to which these remarks are prefixed is one 
of great research, but if there be any reason to hope, as its author 
seems to infer, that Baron Beust will not much longer withhold certain 
diplomatic papers the contents of which would help to throw more light 
upon the French Revolution from an Austrian point of view, it is almost 
to be regretted that there was not some delay in the presentation to the 
world at large of the elaborate volumes on that subject now before us. 
It is, moreover, impossible not to agree with Professor von Sybel, when 
he says: “ The Russian Government could render no greater service to 
the historian, than by publishing the whole of the correspondence of 
Catherine II. We may declare, with the greatest confidence, that they 
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would thereby erect a literary monument, the value and interest of 
which would not be inferior to that of Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon I.” But, nevertheless, he adds, “ Less has been done in 
Austria than in Russia towards the elucidation of the revolutionary 
war. Yet, even in the former country, the severity of the old system 
is beginning to be relaxed. The interesting publications of Herr 
von Arneth and Adam Wolf are well known.” And it is from this 
fact of the recent publication of the Imperial family’s correspondence 
that Professor von Sybel, as beforesaid, hopes, with regard to the 
French Revolution, that certain diplomatic papers will soon be made 
accessible to the student of that great subject. Meantime, after a survey 
of the oft-discussed and now almost universally recognised causes out 
of which the French Revolution sprang, he brings the two first volumes 
now given by him to the world at large to that time (1793) “ when the 
poison of German discord was destroying the bonds which held the 
grand alliance together when the French Revolution was breaking down 
the last dams which had checked its flow at home, and creating that 
fearful dictatorship which was destined by an unexampled union of 
the forces of the French nation to overpower discordant and divided 
Europe.” Professor von Sybel seems, from his own prefatorial account 
of himself, to have travelled much in search of materials for the work 
now before us ; but the portions of it most likely to interest his readers 
are those in local proximity with his own fatherland. There is nothing 
actually new in his accounts of “the origin of the Austro-Prussian 
league, the causes of the contest, the origin of the Polish partition, and 
the breach between England and France ;” and, perhaps, even still less so 
in his description of the “‘ Rise of the French Monarchy,” the “ General 
Dissolution of Order in the State,” &c. In his allusions to French 
emigrant life at Coblentz, we seem to miss the animated and celebrated 
description given of it by Chateaubriand and other French writers ; 
but there is subject for reflection, of somewhat a novel character, in his 
portraiture of Leopold II., successor of the Emperor Joseph ; and still 
more so in that of the Duke of Brunswick. Of the latter he speaks in 
the following terms :— 


** When, in 1790, he crowned all by relieving his people from all extraordinary 
taxation, he became the most popular monarch in the German Empire. On the Duke 
of Brunswick himself alone the narrowness of his circumstances exercised an unfavour- 
able influence. He was one of those natures which, notwithstanding their great intel- 
lectual gifts and pure morality, are wanting in that strength of will and lofty courage 
which are essential to every noble deed. He possessed more perseverance than power, 
more caution than sharpsightedness, more receptivity than creative genius. Endowed 
with great penetration and power of observation, he often overlooked in his multi- 
tudinous studies, the simple, the essential, and that which lay close at hand. He 
loved too much to look on every side of a subject, and formed the habit, most 
questionable in a soldier, of recognising the relative claims of an opponent... . Al- 
most involuntarily, he always preferred concealed and unobserved modes of operation. 
He was perfectly conscious of his own weakness, as, indeed, such natures are formed 
for self-criticism and torment. ‘I cannot resist it,’ he used to say ; ‘it is stronger 
than Iam.’* When met by opposition he became incapable of standing his ground, 
even against the narrowest and most one-sided views, ifthey were but maintained with 





» Lord Malmesbury’s ‘‘ Diaries,” Dec. 7, 1794—with the quotation, *‘ Cela est plus 
fort que moi ”—are referred to in a foot-note by Professor von Sybel. 
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warmth and decision . . . And, what made the matter worse, he could not, once for 
all, entirely give up his own opinion; but, partly from self-love, and partly from a 
sense of duty, he ingeniously enough returned to the course which he had abandoned ; 
and in this way, not unfrequently, incurred the suspicion of double dealing.” 


Again, speaking of the Austrian and Prussian policy, with regard to 
the French Revolution, Professor von Sybel gives us a characteristic 
glimpse of the Comte d’Artois, who made a sudden visit to Leopold 
just as the Emperor was prepared to make the best use of his approach- 
ing conference with the King of Prussia. 


** He (Leopold) was most disagreeably surprised a few days before his departure for 
Pillnitz by the sudden and entirely unannounced and unexpected arrival in Vienna of 
the Count d’Artois. It was not possible to refuse to see him, but Leopold made no 
secret to him of the real position of affairs. D’Artois eagerly reminded him of the pro- 
spects which the Emperor, when in Italy, had held out at the time of Louis’ flight : 
whereupon Leopold pointed out the obstacles arising from the political state of Europe ; 
and finding that he could make no impression on d’Artois, he declared without any 
kind of reserve that he formally withdrew his previous promises. The French prince 
was violently excited, but produced not the slightest effect on the mind of the Emperor. 
He then offered to cede Lorraine, but Leopold remained unmoved. He asked per- 
mission to accompany the Emperor to Pillnitz, which the latter said that he had no 
scruple in granting, but that there no change of policy could take place.” 


Indefatigable research is said by one of our contemporaries to be the 
merit of every German professor, and the results of that research on the 
part of Professor von Sybel, as contained in the two first of his large 
volumes now before us, are divided into six books, the first of which 
treats of France before and immediately after the “ Breaking out of the 
Revolution ;” the second, of the “ First effects of the Revolution on 
Europe ;” the third, of the “ Abolition of Royalty in France ;” the 
fourth, of the celebrated “Campaign in Champagne ;” the fifth, of the 
“ Commencement of the War between England and France ;” and the 
sixth, of the “Second Partition of Poland.” Professor von Sybel’s work, 
therefore, voluminous as it is in this its first instalment, does not extend 
beyond the year 1793 ; and although its author has by no means exposed 
himself to the charge of being light in his treatment of the various grave 
subjects involved in the French Revolution, they are necessarily, taking 
so wide a range as he does, discursive ; wherefore Professor von Sybel, 
notwithstanding all his indefatigable research, fails on the whole, in these 
two first volumes, to place before the world at large any new or concen- 
trated view of that stupendous event. Readers, however, who have 
leisure to follow out the reflections suggested by his text to this German 
historian, may find that his pages often contain much interest peculiar 
in themselves. For example, when speaking of how “ men break their 
bonds asunder,” Professor von Sybel says :— 


‘* When Columbus changed men’s views of the surface of the earth, and Copernicus 
of the universe,—when Luther had reformed the Church,—the spirit of criticism was 
roused to the examination of every department of life, in all countries and among all 
peoples. Mankind acquired the power of rejection. . . . They resolved never again 
to acknowledge an authority which was not founded on the nature of things; or a 
barrier, the necessity of which was not clearly proved ; or a government which did not 
recommend itself by genuine usefulness. The development of the whole man, un- 
trammelled by arbitrary bonds, and supported by the laws.of his own moral nature,— 
this was the great aim which now animated the nations with irresistible force.” 


By these reflections on the part of Professor von Sybel, we are here 
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led to consider the subject of the second work on a well-known French 
subject, lately published by Mr. Murray, and already mentioned by 
name at the head of this paper.° 

In this new work on the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the author, as 
he himself tells us in his preface, has endeavoured to describe the great 
struggle which devastated France in the latter half of the 16th century, 
and culminated in the memorable tragedy. In the three preliminary 
chapters he notices “ the cruel persecutions which the Reformers had to 
suffer at the hands of the dominant Church;” but he, Dr. White, 
“would be much grieved ”—so he also tells us in his preface—“ were it 
supposed that he had written those chapters with any desire to rekindle 
the dying embers of religious strife.” 

We do not think that there is the slightest danger of those embers 
being rekindled by Dr. White ; and we quite credit his assertion that he 
has tried to write impartially ; but the theme he has chosen is one upon 
which it is very difficult for an Englishman of the 19th century to write 
at all. If, however, Dr. White fail in writing such a history of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew as may impress posterity with his views on 
that subject, it is from no lack of materials for his work ; for, as he justly 
says, the letters of Catherine de Médicis “are scattered all over France ;” 
and, not here to speak of many of those letters having been already pub- 
lished—a fact conscientiously acknowledged by Dr. White himself—he 
has also had access to those in the collection of Mr. Murray, of Albe- 
marle Street, and to others which, until this present time, have remained 
“almost unknown.” The fact is, that Dr. White might have succeeded 
better in giving a graphic picture of the main subject of his work, had 
he so far restrained his Huguenot sympathies, his historical and _bio- 
graphical ambition, as not to have preceded the “ Festival of Blood,” to 
be found in his thirteenth chapter, by more than three hundred pages 
of essay on the “Causes of the Reformation,” and innumerable other 
subjects. 

Between the massacre horrors of the French Revolution in 1792, and 
those of St. Bartholomew's Day in 1572, there exists, as elsewhere 
observed, a similarity; but like his contemporary historian, Professor 
von Sybel, Dr. White is too discursive, and the more so because he 
ought in the course of his work to keep in full view such an “ enigmatical 
character” as Catherine de Médicis. 


‘It is with great hesitation,” says Dr. White, ‘‘that I venture to differ from so 
high an authority as Calvin; but to oppose authority to authority, St. Augustine 
acknowledges that overwhelming necessity may justify Christians in drawing the sword. 
And Knox went still further, maintaining in his ‘ Appellation’ that it was not only 
the duty of a nation to resist a persecuting sovereign, but (as in the case of the Marian 
persecutions) also to depose the queen, and ‘even punish her to death, with all the sort 
of her idolatrous priests.’ But,” continues Dr. White, ‘‘the propriety of arming in 
defence of religion can hardly, in these days, be maintained on such grounds. The 
Huguenots of 1562 felt that their only choice lay between extermination, hypocritical 
conformity, or rebellion. ‘They were contending against intolerable oppression ; the 
laws were no protection to them ; and in such cases they believed resistance to be justi- 
fiable. Why should they apostatise, or be burnt, while they had strength to wield 





* “The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Preceded by a History of the Religious 
Wars in the Reign of Charles IX.” By Henry White. With Illustrations. London : 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1868. 
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the sword, especially as the letter of the law was in their favour? Such a line of 
argument may fall below the great ideal of the Founder of Christianity, in which the 
highest victory is gained through suffering : ‘Unto him that smiteth thee on the one 
cheek, offer the other.’ But how can we apply such a rule to a whole nation, the 
mass of which consists of ordinary individuals?. .. To forbid the use of the sword 
for any and every cause, . . . is intelligible ; but to say that we may draw it in defence 
of our homes and our goods, but not in defence of our faith, is to count the latter of 
less value than the former.” 


It is thus that Dr. White attempts to redeem the Huguenots from the 
“terrible responsibility of beginning the civil strife” that proved so fatal 
to them in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. From the year 1562, 
when the Huguenots armed, he dates that which he calls the “ First 
Religious War.” 

It is curious to compare Dr. White’s opinion on these points with 
those of his French contemporary M. Capefigue, who, in a recently 
published biography of Catherine de Médicis, thus expresses himself:4— 


*¢ The night which has since become notorious as that of St. Bartholomew had no 
religious} character whatever. Catholicism and Protestantism were then rather two 
opinions than two religions—sorte de drapeaux qui partagaient les gentilshommes et le 
peuple. Multiplied are sanguinary accounts of that fearful night, when as at all such 
times, the shock of the two parties produced pitiless excesses. Has the history of 
modern civilisation no pages written in blood? Is there any need to provoke the un- 
reasoning and unreflecting impulse of passion and hatred in order to precipitate itself 
into excesses?. . . Neither Charles IX. nor Catherine de Médicis premeditated that 
fatal night.” 


And after giving various reasons in support of this statement, and 
offering his authority for those reasons,* M. Capefigue particularly calls 
attention to certain pieces authentiques extracted from the “ Registres 
de l’Hostel de Ville” (“Curieux Recueil,” tom. x. fol. 9 4 13), from 
which the following passages are translated :— 


**On the morning of the 24th, the sheriffs having come to the Louvre for the pur- 
pose of announcing that the populace was devastating, pillaging, and killing many 
people in the streets, the king commanded them to mount on horseback together, 
with all the forces of the city, in order to stop this outrage, and to be vigilant night 
and day.’ 

New order of the 25th—‘‘ That no sort of wrong nor displeasure be done to the 
reformers—sur peine de la vie;... that they be all placed in good keeping under the 
responsibility of masters Of houses. Twelve archers of the city must go to the Rue de 
la Calandre, for the conservation of the homes of those of the said religion, and to bring 
the said reformers to the city.” 


Dr. White likewise refers to these registers, and it is very curious in 
comparison with that of M. Capefigue, to observe the inference he draws 
from them, for, says he :— 


** Tt is certain that among the many ignoble motives by which Charles was induced 
to permit the massacre, was the hope of enriching himself, and paying his debts out 
of the property of the murdered Huguenots. ... . Hence we find the Provost of Paris 
remonstrating with the king about ‘the pillaging of houses, and the murders in the 
streets by the Guards and others in the service of his Majesty and the princes.’ Charles, 
in reply, bade the magistrates ‘mount their horses, and with all the force of the city 
put an end to such irregularities, and remain on the watch day and night.’ Another 





4 ‘Catherine de Médicis.” Par M. Capefigue. Paris. Amyot. Ed. i. 1856. 

© M. Capefigue says :—‘‘J’ai compté pamphlets ou simples écrits plus de quarante. 
Le plus curietx porte ce titre : Dialogus guo multa exponuntur que lutheranis et hugo- 
notis Gallis acciderunt. (Orangie, 1575, in-fol.). : 
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proclamation, countersigned by Nevers, was issued about five in the afternoon, com- 
manding people to lay down the arms which they had taken up that day by the king’s 
orders, and to leave the streets to the soldiers only, as if,” remarks Mr. White, ‘‘as if 
implying that they alone were to kill and plunder.” 


Now, of whatever faults M. Capefigue may be guilty as a biographer 
and historian, his powers of research are generally admitted to be 
remarkable. His volume entitled “Catherine de Médicis” is scarcely a 
quarter the size of that called “The Massacre of St. Bartholomew” by 
Dr. White ; but if any English reader desire to judge for himself how 
every medal has its reverse, and to see from what opposite points of 
view French history may be written, he will do well, with regard to “ The 
Festival of Blood,” as our English author calls it, to study M. Capefigue 
and Dr. White conjointly. 


0G 


NEW AMERICA, SPIRITUAL WIVES, AND 
SWEDEN BORG’ 


O shut one’s eyes to an evil is not the way to find a remedy 
for it ; and, notwithstanding the fact that some of our eon- 
temporaries of the press protest against the main topic of 
Mr. Dixon’s two recent works, and however much we our- 
selves may object to see that topic placed before the public 

at large in a manner so attractive to unthinking readers as that of the 

volumes now before us, it is nevertheless impossible to deny that to 
any earnest social reformer, be he philosopher fur e¢ simp/e, or priest, or 
statesman, there is matter in them for grave consideration. Far has the 
author of these volumes travelled to collect his facts, and on his way he 
has met with many a social paradox, not the least of which is that of 
his having cause to make the following remarks on “ Sex and Sex,” in 

“ New America,” within a very short time after his dwelling among 

polygamists of Salt Lake City :— 





‘** Compared against the society of Paris and of London, that of America seems all 
awry. Go into the Madeleine, it is full of ladies ; go into St. James’s Palace, it is full 
of ladies. Every house in England has excess of daughters, about whom mothers 
have their little dreams, not always unmixed with a little fear...... Here in 
America it is not the woman, but the man, who is a drug in the matrimonial market. 
orgie oN The lists are crowded with bachelors wanting wives ; the price of young men 
is ruling down, and only the handsome, well-doing fellows have a chance of going off! 
This sketch is no effort of a fancy, looking for extremes and loving the grotesque. 
When the census was compiled (in 1860) the white males were found to be in excess 
of the white females, by seven hundred and thirty thousand souls. ..... This dis- 
parity between sex and sex is not wholly caused, as will be thought, by the large 
immigration of single men. It is so in degree, no doubt, since far more males arrive 
by ship at Boston and New York than females ; but if all the new comers were sent 





* ‘New America.” By William Hepworth Dixon. In2 vols. (Fourth edition.) 
London: Hurst & Blackett, 1867. 


—_* Wives.” By W. H. Dixon. 2 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1868. 


**Emanuel Swedenborg: his Life and Writings. By William White. 2 vols. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1867. 
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back,—if no fresh male were allowed to land in New York unless he brought with 
him a female companion, a sister, a wife,—still a large percentage of the people would 
have to go down to their graves unmarried. More males are born than females. ... . 
In the whole mass of whites, the disproportion is five in the hundred ; so that one man 
in every twenty males born in the United States, can never expect to have a wife of 
his own.” 

To remedy such a startling disproportion as this just glanced at, and 
into the various causes of which Mr. Dixon goes much more largely than 
space will here allow us to follow him, it is obvious that the bachelors of 
“New America” ought to seek wives for themselves in the mother 
country, especially if it be true as our author, quoting “sly old Mayo,” 
affirms—“ the American lady has not made an American home.” 

Meantime, ladies themselves in America are, not only many of them 
active members of scientific societies and the “ liberal professions,” but 
theorists, eager to embody such systems as the Ebelian one of a Female 
Church, or to manifest their devotion to one or other of the various 
developments of the “ theocratic principle,” which in America at this 
present day, as elsewhere observed, may be regarded as significant, not 
of a reformation, but a revolution, 


In his preface to.“ Spiritual Wives,” Mr. Dixon says :— 


**T have collected my facts in distant places: in the Baltic provinces, in the West 
of England, on the shores of Lake Ontario, in the New England cities, In every 
case, I have seen the places and the people for myself.” 


In the course of his travelled observations, the same author demon- 
strates that, however far the “affinities” of New England’s spiritual 
circles may appear to be removed from polygamy at Salt Lake City, the 
theory conveyed by the title of his work is practically subject to much 
gross abuse, whatever the character of its “ religious and romantic dis- 
guise.” It is not, however, any more necessary than it is possible here 
to review, with Mr. Dixon, the various phases of his subject, which, 
as one of our contemporaries observes, may well call forth more stern 
words of “ indignant reprobation ” from some of his readers than those 
he has himself bestowed upon it. The topic of Mr. Dixon’s latest work 
is a novel one to English general readers, and his account of his visit to 
the Agapemone is more than sufficient to gratify even the curiosity of 
that venerable “law lord,” who, some few years since, was commonly 
reported to have declared his desire of personally making philosophical 
observations in that abode. But there are some readers who, tracing 
effects back to causes, will feel more interest in the pages of the volume 
now on our table before us, which refer to K6nigsberg, the birthplace of 
German freedom, where erst dwelt Immanuel Kant, the eighteenth- 
century critic of Pure, Reason. 

Kant, though at one time jealous of Emanuel Swedenborg, testified, 
nevertheless, to the clairvoyance of that seer, to whom, in a great measure, 
may be- attributed the idea of ‘‘ Spiritual Wives.” 

Swedenborg (born at Stockholm in 1689, and buried in London, where 
he died, 1772), did not write in the vulgar tongue, nor for circulating 
libraries ; and not even to the heads of families could his works, as a 
general rule, be submitted, until such time as the day of their translation 
into living languages, and the foundation of the New Jerusalém Church 
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came. In the latest English work on Swedenborg, referred to in foot- 
note to the title of this paper, it is said :— 


“The old school of Swedenborgians is rapidly passing away. They were a curious 
race, many being highly eccentric and rich in character. .... The world supposes 
the Swedenborgian to be a dreamy fellow. In many caseshe is a shrewd, pushing shop- 
keeper. It is not Swedenborg’s angels which take his fancy, but his negations of the 
popular theology. ..... There is quite as little romance about him as about an 
Unitarian ; indeed, if the Unitarian would only say Christ was God, they might join 
forces and go to battle together.” 

This somewhat offhand statement is true to a certain extent, but there 
are two sides to the subject to which it refers; for, as the author of 
the interesting but much too discursive work now before us elsewhere 
in it observes, Swedenborgianism obtained its widest diffusion in the 
United States. It is in America, as beforesaid, that Swedenborgianism 
is still rife under other names, and thence have we some of its doctrines, 
and those not the least seductive, brought back to the mother country. 

Putting aside here the claims of modern pseudo-spiritualists and 
clairvoyants, and not by any means touching upon the carnal abuses of 
the spiritual doctrine of “ Elective Affinities,” it must be confessed that 
Swedenborg appeals to the higher faculties of humanity when he declares 
the eternal nature of true wedded love, or as his interpreter now before 
us says, with regard to the rare, and by no means merely conventional, 
unions of those whose hearts have been knit together “conjugially” (sic). 


‘* Death is powerless. Hidden from one another as to body, husband and wife are 
one in spirit, and as soon as kind death undoes the last fetters of the flesh, they are 
re-united eternally.” 


Seldom has philosophy been more in accordance with Christian 
poetry and with the most psychological utterances of Christian preaching 
than in the advocacy of this doctrine. Respecting various other opinions 
of Swedenborg, to say nothing of his visions, we refer the reader to the 
excellent Index appended by his most recent biographer to the work 
here named. 


——=C066 =. 


GARRICK.* 


MANY a general reader, who spends much of his time in a 
railway carriage, has reason to deplore the voluminous 
English system of publication now in vogue. For example : 
no merrier travelling companion could be desired than 
David Garrick, especially with such an admirable index to 
his life as that appended by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald to the two volumes of 
it now before us ; but, better for a traveller to pocket the old-school 
compact edition of Voltaire’s “ Charles XII.,” or the portable edition of 
Madame de Staél’s “ Corinne,” or even some flimsy yellow-paper-cover 
modern French “ Etude,” than attempt to start on a journey weighted 








* “ The Life of David Garrick. From Original Family Papers, and numerous 
Published and Unpublished Sources.” By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. 2 vols. 
London: Tinsley. 1868. 
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with either of the cumbrous Garrick volumes now presented to the public. 
At home, indeed, a practised “ skipper” can escape from an author too 
diffuse of his subject ; but abroad it is impossible even for a persistent 
novel reader to carry about the regulation-pattern two, three, or four 
large volumes which are deemed inevitable by the British public, 
volumes which make perfect in the modern art of “skipping” lately 
celebrated by one of our contemporaries. Yet, though, for many reasons, 
it is to be regretted that the latest, and, in some respects the best, of 
Garrick’s various biographers has overcrowded the stage on which that 
great actor stands, no English reader is ever likely to tire of Garrick 
himself, or of “‘the story of his career as an English gentleman.” ‘To 
the readers of SyLvANUS URBAN that story ought to be especially 
welcome, for it was in the presence of Edward Cave, the publisher of 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, that Garrick, young, unknown, and not 
long since arrived in London, in company with his former schoolmaster, 
Samuel Johnson, was first encouraged to display his histrionic talent in 
the way here now explained by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald :— 

** Johnson, now” (A.D. 1737) ‘* working out a miserable ‘ per sheetage,’ from the very 
humblest hack work, and almost depending for his crust on some little article that he 
could now and again get into ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ was by this time intimate 
with Mr. Cave of St. John’s Gate, the publisher of that journal. Johnson mentioned 
his companion, and, D pmens of his gay dramatic talents, inspired this plain and 
practical bookseller with some curiosity ; and it was agreed that an amateur perform- 
ance should take place in a room over the archway with Mr. Garrick in a leading 
comic character. It was duly arranged; the piece fixed on was Fielding’s ‘ Mock 
Doctor.’ Several of the printers were called in ; parts were given them to read ; and 
there is an epilogue to the ‘ Mock Doctor,’ by Garrick, which, as it was inserted 
shortly afterwards in ‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ would seem to have been spoken 
on this occasion..... The performance gave great amusement, and satisfied the 
sober Cave ; and presently, perhaps as a mark of the publisher’s satisfaction, some of 
Mr. Garrick’s short love verses were admitted into the magazine.” 

At this time David Garrick, of gentle parentage, but with French, 
English, and Irish blood in his veins, had come to London as a law 
student, but was doing business as a wine merchant; although with a 
taste for the stage which, as his present biographer remarks, was sure to 
break out when there was the slightest promise of an opening. For- 
tunately for the world at large and for the future reform of the British 
drama an opening did present itself in 1742, and at the theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields the former pupil of Samuel Johnson gained general 
applause in the character of King Richard ye Third. 

Garrick’s parents were both then dead ; but the surviving members of 
his respectable Lichfield family, little dreaming of the glory which was to 
ensue to them through him, were shocked at his becoming an actor. To 
the London public, however, it must have been a real “ treat to have 
seen him and Mrs. Woffington i in Lord and Lady Townley ;” nor, as was 
afterwards proved, did he in the midst of associations into which he was 
then flung professionally lose the taste for domestic life, which had been 
early implanted in him ; for after his marriage with “ The Violette ” (a 





> David Garrick’s grandfather was a French merchant who, on the Revocation of 
Nantes, settled in England, and his father was a captain in the army. His mother, of 
Irish extraction, was a clergyman’s daughter of most amiable character. David 
Garrick’s paternal home was at Lichfield ; ; “and it was there his parents died within a 
short time of each other svon after his arrival in London. 
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Viennese danseuse, but none the less a carefully-guarded protégée of Lady 
Burlington), it was notorious that Garrick was, as he continued to be to 
the end of his life, the most devoted of husbands. Wealth flowed in. 
All sorts of honours were showered down upon him ; and the English 
social history of the 18th century would be incomplete without such 
scenes as were enacted in private life by distinguished individuals at 
Garrick’s Hampton villa, or at his town house in Southampton Street. 

The story of the time when Quin and Garrick were managers of 
Drury Lane, is, like all the dater periods of Garrick’s life, full of dramatic 
incident ; but many readers will find the most charming chapters of that 
life to be those “on the Grand Tour ;” for in the fall of the year 1763 
the great English actor set off, accompanied by his wife, on a non-pro- 
fessional journey to France and Italy. In the fair cities of the south of 
Europe David Garrick lingered with delight, but in the sa/ons of Paris 
he was especially welcome. Parisians, of whom at that time were 
d’Alembert, Marmontel, Beaumarchais, and many other shining lights of 
that brilliant “ philosophy” which has made the 18th century dazzling 
to the intellect of posterity, declared that Garrick was formed to live 
amongst them. “Sweet Mistress Garrick” was also duly appreciated ; 
and whilst Diderot addressed David Garrick as “‘ cher et aimable Roscius,” 
or “My dear Shakspeare,” Beaumarchais declared that both M. and 
Madame “Garike” had aided him in his Barber of Seville,—helped 
him, as says Garrick’s present biographer, she, by her sourires fins, and 
her husband, by valuable hints for the management of the business. 
Mrs. Garrick was a beautiful woman, and the guiding-star of her gifted 
husband’s life. She was doomed long to survive him, to remember in 
old age the bright time of her life, when she returned with her husband 
to England and witnessed the rapture with which his re-appearance on 
the English stage was greeted; to recall how at that time (1765-6) 
his wit in society was applauded, and to ponder on the many genial 
and beneficent acts which graced his life. 

In January, 1779, died “excellent, unrivalled Garrick.” He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, as befitted a great though not untried 
man, of whom his latest biographer justly says that “ His placid dignity 
of heart was never to desert him. Superior to every pettiness, his life 
gives to all in authority precious lessons of a charming sweetness and 
temper, and a wholesome restraint upon the passions that would have 
done honour to an ascetic.” Dr. Johnson was one of those present at 
Garrick’s funeral. Since the “old Lichfield days” Johnson had 
betrayed symptoms of grumbling jealousy with regard to his former 
pupil ; but when the “cheerful Davy” was gone, the great lexicographer 
declared: “I am disappointed by that stroke of Death which has eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations, and impoverished the public stock of harmless 
pleasure.” 

And as solemn seasons are generally retrospective, it is more than 
possible that when the aged Samuel Johnson stood by the tomb of 
his friend and former pupil, his thoughts reverted to those days long 
past when he himself—as explained above—was dependent on SyLVANUS 
Urpan for a scanty subsistence, and when Garrick first displayed his 
talent for versification in the “ Poet’s Corner” of THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE, 
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Correspondence of Sylbanus Arban. 


Sin scire labores, 


Quere, age : queerenti pagina nostra patet. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence.] 





HANDWRITING. 


1. Mr. Unrsan,—A perverse and 
sophistical writer in the Saturday Review 
has given an article in praise of bad 
writing. Erasmus satirised under the 
title of “ Encomium Mori;” but the Re- 
viewer of the Saturday is a shade more in 
earnest, and is probably the same who, 
on more than one occasion, “has taken 
up his parable ” (to use his own quotation) 
in condemnation of early rising. Taken 
au pied de la lettre, the article in ques- 
tion is calculated to do mischief. It is 
contradictory as well as fallacious, and 
the spirit of “Jeames” peeps out in it 
so often, that it is hardly worthy of its 
place in so well-known a Journal as the 
Saturday. It is difficult, certainly, to find 
subjects for two or three lay sermons a 
week. The writer says, though we do not 
know whether he means what he says— 
that clerks, servants, secretaries, and pos- 
sibly consuls and ambassadors, in fact, 
all “ persons in humble walks of life,” are 
paid to write legibly, because it saves the 
eyes and time of their betters. But “we 
who have free souls,” to_wit, the writers 
of light literature, are freed from such 
bondage, and are allowed to luxuriate 
in bad writing. Also, that “we” are 
not called on to do addition sums in 
“tare and tret;” and many of “us” 
“ never do an addition sum from one year's 
end to another” (better for us and our 
tradesmen, perhaps, if we did), and that 
“we” “keep hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to execute these eommon duties 
of the multiplication table for us. 
Either our wives or our bankers, &c., look 
after them.” So lofty and above the 
world are we écrivains. 

Next, the reviewer proceeds to show 
that clear and rapid thought is the cause 
or consequence of undecipherable hand- 
writing. Then, that it is only persons 
with much unoccupied time who can 


write clearly; and finally, that it is a 
duty of persons of inferior quality, and 
“ emphatically,” “ all idle creatures, espe- 
cially ladies,” to write so that what they 
say can be easily read, and to receive 
back their due, some scribbled lines of un- 
discoverable meaning. 

These propositions are great nonsense. 
Legible handwriting is a valuable quali- 
fication in every rank of life. Some per- 
sons from early habit, want of this special 
education, or from muscular or nervous 
peculiarity, never do or can write well or 
legibly; and it is admitted there are 
some who have only time to scribble. So 
much the worse for those who have to 
read. When the flow of ideas is very 
great with an author, he may place the 
compositor’s task in a secondary place ; 
and a late authoress used to say that she 
left her i’s to be dotted, and her ?’s to be 
crossed, fora grey day. In other words, 
when the impetus of invention was upon 
her, she cared only to sketch it in, and 
would make it readable in less fertile 
hours, The late Thomas Hood—who 
wrote a particularly clear hand—mixed 
complaint and advice together when he 
warned authors against illegible “ copy ;” 
telling them how disadvantageous it was 
to themselves and their productions to 
have their words misread and their mean- 
ing mistaken owing to ill-formed or ab- 
normal letters; so that all their fears 
became bears and their happiness was 
converted into pappiness, &c. 

Bad writing is often a family tendency, 
and we may see sometimes all the mem- 
bers of one family, though little in inter- 
course with each other, having the same 
scribbling or imperfect manner of writing. 
This arises mainly from the formation of 
the wrist and hand, but is partly due to 
imitation and a bad example. It has 
been said to be a providential arrange- 
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ment that, though human faces differ 
not greatly in size, and contain the same 
number of features, no two countenances 
are alike. And when we consider the 
immense importance of a signature in the 
present state of society, the immense 
issues dependent on the identification of 
a person or his acts by his handwriting, 
it may be said that it is equally provi- 
dential that no two persons write entirely 
alike. The greatest fallacy of the Satur- 
day Reviewer consists in his assuming 
that a clear hand is a bad hand, that is, 
an ungraceful or ill-educated one. Many 
official men, and persons in the highest 
rank, write very clearly. Symmetry and 
clearness seem to accompany their greatest 
rapidity. How well, for instance, did 
Lord Palmerston write; and how much 
stress did he lay on good and bold up- 
strokes and downstrokes and well-formed 
letters. ‘Taken as a class, our clergy are 
distinguished by their clear, rapid, and 
characteristic handwriting. Greek and 
Algebra spoil some hands ; but generally 
speaking, the education of our universities 
seems to leave its impress even on the wri- 
ting of their sons. Nor can it be said that 
the clergy write well from their abun- 
dant leisure. Our clergy are necessarily 
literary ; have much to write; are often 
scribes for the whole parish, and account- 
keepers as well; have their sermons to 
prepare, correspondence to keep up, and 
proceedings to record. On the other 
hand, the Bar, as a rule, write badly ; the 
majority of barristers writing a thin, 
feeble scribble, without character. And 
this imperfection is probably adopted to 
show their great occupation, and their 
entire disregard for those who have to 
read their opinions. Solicitors often 
adopt a similar style of writing; probably 
imitatively. Authors, being taken from 
all classes, necessarily vary. By constant 
writing, letters, with many, degenerate 


CRUCIFORM GRAVES 


2. Mr. Urnsan,—I am favoured with 
the following communication from Mr. 
Albert Way. It has been suggested by 
the notice of a cross-shaped barrow in the 
Yorkshire Wold district in your De- 
cember number. 

“In Toe Gentizman’s Macazing, 
for December ult., p. 791, a remark- 
able cruciform structure was described 
and figured, that had been brought to 


Cruciform Graves and Embankments. 
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into signs, perfectly recognisable to them- 
selves, as shorthand or ciphers would be, 
but difficult to the rest of the world. 
Elderly authors cannot cure this fault, 
Their minds being set on what they are 
composing, they forget their good inten- 
tions of forming letters more clearly. 
Young writers may, with pains, overcome 
this defect. What Jean Paul says of per- 
sonal peculiarities applies equally to such 
writers: “ Young men are eccentric by 
choice, old men by necessity.” We can 
remember a time when to write very 
badly or illegibly was thought aristo- 
cratic. The world is wiser now. Many 
Members of Parliament in the old frank- 
ing days used to put their autograph on 
letters in a sort of hieroglyphic as in- 
scrutable as the Egyptian. Collections 
of such autographs exist, and will show 
this. Merchants used to sign their own 
name or that of their firm in a manner 
different from their other writing, and so 
that no one could read it without pre- 
viously knowing what it meant. Some 
English merchants and many foreign 
ones continue this system, greatly to the 
inconvenience of correspondents. Some 
thought that by this means their signa- 
tures could not easily be imitated by 
forgers ; but in this they were quite mis- 
taken. A very moderate simulation of a 
peculiar signature deceives the eye not 
expecting deceit. The most difficult 
forgery is of the free, natural writing. 
Artists well know that “touch,” the rapid, 
personal motion of the master’s hand, 
is what cannot be reproduced by the 
copyist, 

Not only editors and compositors, but 
the world generally, would be saved much 
labour and many misapprehensions, if 
those who write much would do their 
best to write legibly.—I am, &c., 

ANTICACOGRAPHUS. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


AND EMBANKMENTS. 


light in a barrow at Helperthorpe, in the 
wolds of Yorkshire. A cruciform grave 
found at Bekesbourne, Kent, was like- 
wise noticed. The occurrence of such a 
form in remains of sepulchral character, 
probably to be assigned to times consi- 
derably prior to Christianity, and also 
the appearance of the cross on ornaments 
or pottery of Pagan date, have remained 
almost unnoticed. The researches of M. 
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de Mortillet have lately called attention 
to the remarkable variety and frequent 
use of the symbol under circumstances 
where no influence of the Christian faith 
can have occurred. Several examples of 
cruciform earthworks are to be found in 
this country, of which some, like the 
curious walled construction in the York- 
shire tumulus, before mentioned, may 
have been sepulchral ; a small low barrow 
of that fashion was noticed by Mr. Stack- 
house, near the British fortress on 
Wimbledon Common, known as Ceesar’s 
Camp. In the January number of the 
‘ Archeeologia Cambrensis,’ a very curious 
relic of the same class, called the Giant's 
Grave, has been described. It exists in 
Montgomeryshire; and consists of a 
mound in form of a cross, the arms of 
which are of equal length; the dimen- 
sions are 63 feet in each direction; the 
height at the point of intersection is 
5 feet. It does not appear that any ex- 
cavation has been made to ascertain the 
nature of this remarkable relic. Another, 
of nearly the same dimensions, is to be 
seen on a mountain near Margam, in 


South Wales. Sir Richard Hoare had 
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noticed a cruciform barrow, enclosed 
within a rectangular embankment, that 
exists at Banwell, Somerset ; he places it 
with Roman vestiges, and to that period, 
undoubtedly, we must assign the most 
important and mysterious relic of this 
class, the massive block of Roman masonry 
in form of a Latin cross, to be seen in the 
area of the station at Richborough, that 
has bafiled the most strenuous investi- 
gators, in the attempt to penetrate or un- 
dermine the huge solid mass; the recent 
onslaught by the Kentish Archzeological 
Society was as ineffectual as all primary 
endeavours to solve the enigma. Before 
we dismiss the curious subject of cross- 
shaped earthworks, brought anew before 
us by the relic represented this month in 
the ‘Cambrian Journal,’ and of which 
no example seems to have been noticed 
on the Continent, an example formerly 
described in this Magazine may claim 
notice ; it is in St. Margaret’s Park, near 
Hereford. See Tux Guntieman’s Maca- 
zinz, Oct., 1853, p. 387.”—I am, &c., 


C. Roacu Samira. 
Strood, Rochester. 


LONGEVITY. 


3. Mn. Unnay,—As several instances 
of longevity have lately appeared in your 
columns, I herewith forward you the fol- 
lowing, which I transcribed from Randal’s 
** State of the Churches.” Among the 
vicars of Lesbury, Northumberland, occurs 
the name of Patrick Machyhoyan, who 
was born near Aberdeen, inducted into 


that vicarage 26th August, 1609, and is 
said to have died in 1659, aged 112. 
Can any of your correspondents supply 
any information respecting him ? 
Tam, &c., 
Epwarp THompson. 
Newcastle-upon-T'yne. 
April, 1868. 


“PARTY,” AND THE HEART OF KING RICHARD. 


4. Mr. Unsay,—Your correspondent 
Mr. Cowper’s examples of the use of the 
word “party,” are all of an ecclesiastical 
character. I give the following that are 
not so :— 

“That, if one of the marryed couple 
take a journey, either to the warres or to 
perform a vow, to a farre countrey, they 
permit the ‘ party’ remaining at home, if 
the other stay long away, upon a summe 
of money payd, to cohabite with another, 
not examining sufficiently whether the 
absent party were dead.”—Herbert’s trans- 
lation of the “Centum Gravamina,” pre- 
sented to Pope Adrian in 1521. 

“The ‘ party’ must in any place see to 
himselfe, and seeke to wipe theyr noses 
by a shorte aunswere.”— ‘A Discovery and 


Playne Declaration of the Holy Inqui- 
sition of Spayne.” Fol. 10; printed by 
Ihon Day, 1568. 

‘*How windy, rather smoky, your 
assurance of ‘party’ shows, we might in 
vain repeat.’ —Ford, “ Perkin Warbeck,” 
iv. 4. 


“ Fled, but followed 
By Daubeney ; all his ‘ parties’ left 
to taste 
King Henry’s mercy.”—Jbid. v. 1. 


“The fifthe thing that is to be consi- 
dered in meates, is the time, which standeth 
chiefly in three poynts; that is to say: 
time of the yeere; time of the day: age 
of the ‘partie.’ The thirde thing apper- 
taining to dyet, is the age of the ‘ partie,’ 
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which may the better bee perceived, if first 
I define what age is, and what difference 
there is in age.”—The “ Haven of Health,” 
&c., by Thomas Cogan, Maister of Artes, 
and Bacheler of Physicke. 4to. London, 
1589. 

“A country woman at an assize was 
to take her oath against a‘ party.’ The 
said ‘party’ entreated the judge that 
her oath might not be taken.”—John 
Taylor’s “ Wit and Mirth” (Works, 1630), 
p. 185. 

‘* Mistresse Collaquimlida Jog. ...the 
* party’ you wote of commends him to 
you in this diamond; he that met the 
‘party’ you know, and said the ‘ parties 
party,’ was a ‘party’ ofa partly pretty 
understanding.”—Lewis Machin’s, “ The 
Dumbe Knight.” Act. I. Sc. 2. London, 
1633. 

Ina rare book, “ Aurifortina Chymica,” 
published in 1680, an alchemist, in speak- 
ing of the use of the universal medicine, 
says, “it purgeth not, nor vomiteth, nor 
sweateth so much as to make faint; but 
to corroborate: I say it strengthens the 
‘ party,’ and if the disease, &c.”—“ Trac- 
tatus de Manna Benedicto,” p. 126. 

“The powder of buggs.—Take the buggs 
and wash them well in white wine, and 
putt them in a new earthern pott and set 
them in an oven till they be dry enough 
for powder; then beat them, and sift them, 
and give y* ‘party’ as much as will lye 
upon a groate, every morning in honey.” 
—From a MS. “ Booke of Recepts,” 1681-2, 
in the possession of a correspondent of 


Chesshyre Family. 
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“ Notes and Queries” (see N. & Q., First 
Series, vii. p. 247). 

“Let the ‘party,’ if it can be agreeable, 
rub frequently his teeth with the ashes 
that remain in a pipe after it is smoaked. 
Having cooled it, rub the ‘party’s’ mouth 
with a little of it, &c.” —** Salmon’s Family 
Dictionary,” 1705, p. 321. 

Mr. J. Addis, jun., notices that in the 
reprint of Caxton’s “ Paris and Vienna” 
(just issued by the Roxburghe Library), 
the word is used in a quite unusual 
manner. Its meaning is “state,” “condi- 
tion,” and it seems anglicised from the 
French ‘parti’ (see Cotgrave, sub voce). 
Paris and Edward, serenading Vienna, 
have been seized by ten ambushed 
knights :— 

“Thenne wente Parys and Edward a 
parte and spake to gyder, ye see fayr 
brother, said Parys to Edward, in what 
‘party’ we be now.” P. 15. 

Respecting the heart of King Richard I., 
Mr. E. Stansfeld, in a letter to The Guar- 
dian (March 20, 1867), states that :— 

“There was formerly to be seen in the 
Museum of Rouen, and I dare say is still, 
what remains of the ‘ heart’ of the lion- 
hearted king. When I saw it in 1853, it 
was contained in what appeared to be an 
agate cup, and was labelled ‘Coeur de 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion.’ There were a 
number of other ‘ curiosities’ enclosed to- 
gether with it in a long glass case.”— 
I am, &c. 

J. Piacor, Jun. 

Ulting, Maldon. 


CHESSHYRE FAMILY. 


5. Mr. Urnsan,—I am desirous to 
obtain information as to the family of Sir 
John Chesshyre, Knt., who was King’s 
Prime Serjeant-at-law, and died on the 
15th May, 1738. 

Sir John lived at Hallwood, near Run- 
corn, in Cheshire; and was buried in 
Runcorn parish church. In Tue Gentuz- 
MAN’s Macazinz, xxvi., p. 42, January 1, 
1756, is recorded the death of “ the relict 
of Sir John Chesshyre, Knt., his Majesty’s 
Prime Serjeant-at-law.” Whom did Sir 
John marry, and had he any children? 
He probably left no children surviving 
him, for his nephew, William Chesshyre, 
succeeded to his estate. 

The Rey. Robert Chesshyre, M.A., 
Vicar of Runcorn, was, I believe, the 
eldest brother of Sir John Chesshyre. He 


married the daughter (query heiress also) 
of his predecessor, the venerable William 
Fynmore, M.A., Archdeacon of Chester, 
and vicar of Runcorn. He was buried at 
Runcorn, Dec. 28, 1739, and left a son, 
William Chesshyre, who resided at Hall- 
wood, and was Sheriff of Cheshire in 
1741. He married Sarah, daughter of 
, and left surviving him a daughter 
and heiress, Arabella, who married Arthur 
Rawdon, brother of the first Earl of 
Moira. She died Dec. 26, 1806, without 
issue. In the notice of her death tn Tus 
GentLemAn’s Macazine, Ixxvi., part 2, p. 
1253, she is called Lady Arabella Raw- 
don. Why is she styled “ Lady?” 

In Tue GentLeman’s Magazinz, vol. 
iii., p. 45, Jan. 14, 1733, is recorded the 
death “‘—— Cheshire, Esq., nephew of 
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Sir John Cheshire. 
Cheshire ? 

John Chesshyre, Esq., of Bennington, 
in Hertfordshire, was, I believe, either 
brother or cousin to Sir John Chesshyre. 
He married a daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
Brereton, and had several daughters, of 
whom the eldest, Jane, married Henry, 
last Earl of Fauconberg. In Tax Gentiez- 
man’s Magazine, ciii., part 1, p. 572, is 
recorded the death (June 6, 1833), at 
Little Easton Rectory, of “ Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of the late John Ches- 
shyre, Esq., of Bennington.” From which 
I presume this is the same family as the 
Chesshyres of Little Easton, Essex. There 
was also another John Chesshyre, Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue, in 1840. He mar- 
ried Miss Sandys, of St. Martin’s, near 
Canterbury, and died in 1843. In 1750, 
John Chesshyre, of Thundridge Bury, 
was High Sheriff of Herts. In 1759, 
Gilbert Cheshire, of Lees, was High 
Sheriff of Derbyshire. In 1829, the Rev. 
J. K. 8. Cheshyre was patron of Benning- 
ton. In 1842, the Rev. W. Cheshyre was 
Rector of St. Martin’s, Canterbury. About 


Who was this —— 
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thirty years since, Joseph Cheshyre, Esq., 
resided at Rocksavage Lodge, near Hall- 
wood. 

Iam anxious to obtain a pedigree of 
this family, and shall be extremely 
obliged to any of your readers who can 
give me one, or inform me where I can 
find one. Also I shall be glad to get in- 
formation on the following. What arms, 
crest, and motto did Sir John Chesshyre 
bear? Who were the wives of Sir John, 
and his nephew William? Had Robert any 
other children besides William? Were 
John Chesshyre, of Thundridge Bury ; 
Admiral John Chesshyre, the Kev. J. K. 
S. Cheshyre, the Rev. W. Cheshyre, 
Gilbert Cheshire, of Lees, and Joseph 
Cheshyre, of Rocksavage Lodge, members 
of Sir John Chesshyre’s family, and if so, 
how are they related? Also are there 
any descendants of the family now living? 
Trusting to your kindness, Mr. Urban, to 
find a place for this in your valuable 
Magazine,—-I am, &c.,’ 

RicHarp Finmore. 

Atheneum, Manchester, 

March, 1868. 


PAUL VERONESE. 


6. Mr. Urnssan,—In the interesting 
history of the well-known picture of ‘‘ Les 
Noces de Cana,” by Paul Veronese, which 
appeared in your Magazine in the months 
of November and December, 1867, the 
writer has professed to set forth in a 
tabular statement all the known repre- 
sentations of the subject, as treated in the 
Louvre picture, aud which all critics at- 
tribute to Paul Veronese. 

I am unable to reconcile that statement 
with the remarks of Lady Eastlake in her 
work entitled the “ History of our Lord, 
as exemplified in Works of Art” (1864), 
wherein, in vol. i. p. 355, it is declared 
that “‘ Paul Veronese made the subject 


PENSION OF 


7. Mr. Urnsan,—In answer to the 
question of your correspondent, “G. W. 
M.,” in your March number, p. 363, re- 
specting the pension conferred on Henry 
IX., and under what government, I beg 
to say that it was granted by no admini- 
stration, but was simply a private act of 
munificence on the part of George III. 

Henry Benedict Stuart was the second 
and last son of the Chevalier James 
Francis, commonly called the Old Pre- 


popular as a banquet scene for refectories. 
He painted it five times on a large scale, 
varying from 30 to 159 figures.” 

I can readily comprehend the assertion, 
if Lady Eastlake’s intention was to refer 
generally to the “ Cenacoli” of Veronese ; 
but if the remarks exclusively applied to 
the “ Marriage at Cana,” then it is desir- 
able, in the interest of art, that it should 
be known where these five representa- 
tions of them are to be found, and I shall 
feel much obliged if any of your numerous 
correspondents will afford the desired 
information.—I am, &c., 

J. A. 

Peckham, S.E. 


HENRY IX. 


tender, and of Clementina Maria, daugh- 
ter of James Sobieski, and granddaughter 
of the heroic John Sobieski, the saviour 
of Vienna and Europe from the last in- 
road of the Turks in 1682. He was 
born in 1725, five years after his brother, 
Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, 
and was commonly called the Duke of 
York by the Jacobite party. In 1747, 
about a year or a little more after the 
disastrous defeat at Culloden, he took the 
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vows, and was inaugurated under the 
title of Cardinal York, much against the 
wishes of his brother. He appears to have 
been a very amiable and pious man, and 
at the death of his brother, Charles Ed- 
ward, in 1788, George III., to his great 
credit, and with a generosity which alone 
ought to redeem his character from much 
that has been advanced against it, took 
pity on the friendless and impoverished 
prince, who was also a distant cousin of 
his own, and from his private income 
allowed him a pension of, I think, four 
thousand pounds per annum. This was 


paid till the day of his death, which took 
place at Rome in 1807, at the age of 
eighty-two. He was the last of the direct 
blood-royal of the Stuart line of kings. 

If hereditary descent alone be allowed 
to decide the question, he was the rightful 
heir to the English throne, and his 
friends, with rather questionable judg- 
ment, considering the obligations which 
he owed to the English king, affixed the 
title of Henry IX. on his tomb at Rome, 
—I am, &c., 

Wiiiram Lopresti, 

March, 1868, 


DR. GAIRDNER’S PERPETUAL ALMANACK, 


8. Mr. Unsan,—You were so good as 
to insert a “short notice” of Dr. Gaird- 
ner’s Calendar some time ago; and I shall 
be much obliged if you will now insert a 
much shorter one of a new edition of it, 
which the author has brought out, in con- 
sequence of the suggestion contained in 
that former mention of his work. It is 
now “A Perpetual Almanack and Calen- 
dar for the Investigation of Dates ;” and 
whilst constructed on the same principle, 


and equally ingenious, it is far more 
simple and more extensively useful. 
Having, for reasons which I need not 
now relate, to make myself acquainted 
with all these helps to practical chrono- 
logers, I am able to say that this is sur- 
passed only by Mr. De Morgan’s “ Book of 
Almanacs.”—I am, &c. 
B. B. Woopwarp. 
Royal Library, Windsor Castle, 
April, 1868, 


FAMILY OF FOE OR DEFOE. 


9. Mr. Unsay,—Mr. Henry Kingsley 
inquires in your January number as to 
the family of Foe or Defoe, of Elton, 
Hunts. 

No trace of such a family can be found 
either in the parish registers or on grave- 
stones. The nearest approach that I can 
find to the name in that part of the 
county is in the family of Faux, now 
resident at Yaxley. With regard to 
the name Crusoe, I may note, in con- 


nection with Elton, that, at Fotheringay, 
two miles distant, a Mr. Creuso, who 
inhabited the College at the time of 
Queen Elizabeth’s visit, gave to Henry 
Peacham an account of the opening of the 
grave of the Duchess Cicely, who had 
been buried in the year 1495 (see Bon- 
ney’s “ Fotheringay,” foot-note, p. 52).— 
Iam, &c., 
Curusert Bepe. 
Denton Rectory, Stilton. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE FIRST PRINCE OF WALES. 


10. Mr. Ursay,—It appears from a 
paragraph in The Z'imes of the 18th inst. 
that on his return from Ireland the Prince 
of Wales will pay his first visit to Carnar- 
von, and that he will receive an address 
within the walls of the castle, where, it is 
further stated, the first Prince of Wales, 
son of Edward I., was born. 

It is so popular a tradition that Ed- 
ward II. was born in the Eagle Tower of 
Carnarvon Castle, that one almost shrinks 
from attempting to disprove what has 
received such universal credence ; but at 
the same time it is desirable, on the oc- 
casion of so auspicious a visit to Carnar- 
von Castle, that the historical events 


connected with the place should be 
brought before the public divested of the 
air of romance and fancy with which they 
have hitherto been disguised, 

In the first place let us examine the 
chamber in the Eagle Tower, where Ed- 
ward II. is said to have been born. It is 
shapeless and low, and is a thoroughfare 
to two other rooms of a better kind, be- 
sides being contiguous to one of the grand 
central apartments of the tower. It is 
somewhat singular that this inconvenient 
room should have been selected, when 
there were others on the same level and 
in the same tower more suitable for the 
Queen’s reception, and these circum- 
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stances alone bespeak improbability ; but 
fortunately there have been preserved 
among the public records such documents 
as indisputably prove that the Eagle 
Tower was actually not finished until 33 
years after. the birth of Edward II., and 
when he had sat ten years upon the 
throne. We gather from the “ Operation 
Rolls” of Carnarvon Castle that the Eagle 
Tower was roofed in 1316, and floored in 
the following year. From entries on the 
“ Great Roll of the Pipe,” we find that the 
castle was commenced by Edward I. in 
12838, at the north-east corner, and gra- 
dually carried on towards the south-west ; 
that the works were taken up by Ed- 
ward IJ., and carried out to their comple- 
tion in 1322, the whole building having 
extended over a period of 39 years; and 
yet we are gravely assured at Carnarvon 
that the whole of this vast pile was erected 
in twelve months, 

Edward II. was born 25 April, 1284, 
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one year after the commencement of 
operations for the castle. It is difficult 
to conceive that any part of the building 
could at that time have been in a fit state 
for the Queen’s reception, when we con- 
sider the slowness with which the works 
were carried on; but there seems no reason 
to doubt that the first Prince of Wales was. 
born in the town of Carnarvon. The 
sources from which cur information has 
been derived have been of the most 
reliable kind—namely, the public records, 
It is hardly necessary to add that the 
equally unerring test of architecture cor- 
roborates them in every particular. An 
extremely able account of this castle was 
read at Carnarvon in 1850, before the 
British Archeological Institute, and may 
be found in their Transactions. 


Iam, &e., 
Apert HanrtsHorne. 
Pinner, Watford, April 20. 


EDGEWORTH FAMILY. 


11. Mr. Ursax,—In the February num- 
ber of Tuz Gentieman’s MAcazine (page 
219), there is a short notice of the Abbé 
Edgeworth, in which it is stated that he 
was the son of the Rev. Essex Edgeworth. 
Surely this is a mistake. In the Memoirs 
of the Abbé, written by Sneyd, a son of 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth—and who, it 
must be presumed, knew the pedigree of 
his own family,—it is stated that the 
Abbé was the younger son of the Rev. 


Robert Edgeworth, the son of the said 
Essex Edgeworth. Robert Edgeworth 
held the living of Edgeworthstown for a 
time; and the Abbé was born in the 
vicarage-house there. It would have been 
more correct, therefore, to have said that 
the Abbé was the grandson of the Rev. 
Exsex Edgeworth.—I am, &c., 


M. G. Lupton. 


2, Cloisters, Westminster. 


LEPROSY. 


12. Mr. Unsay,—The Royal College 
of Physicians, in a report to the Secretary 
of the Colonies (now in print) upon 
Leprosy, writes thus on the question of 
the disease being contagious :— 

“The all but unanimous conviction 
of the most experienced observers, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, is quite opposed 
to the belief that leprosy is contagious 
or communicable by proximity or contact 
with the diseased. The evidence derived 
from the experience of the attendants in 
leper asylums is especially conclusive upon 
the point; The few instances that have been 
reported in a contrary sense, either rest on 
imperfect observation, or they are recorded 
with so little attention to the necessary de- 
tails as not to affect the above conclusion.” 

It should be added, however, that some 
of the “instances reported in a contrary 


sense” are very striking. In an appendix 
to the Report is a despatch from the 
Lieut.-Gov. of New Brunswick to the 
late Duke of Newcastle, in which occurs 
the following interesting passage :— 
“The Hospital (Lepers’) itself is a 
building containing two large rooms, the 
one devoted to the male, the other to the 
female patients......... In the rear 
of these rooms is a small chapel, so ar- 
ranged that a window, obliquely trans- 
versing the wall on each side of the par- 
tition which divides the two rooms, 
enables the patients of either sex to wit- 
ness the celebration of mass without 
meeting. Through the same aperture 
confessions are received, and the holy 
communion administered. I may here 
remark how curious an illustration is 
thus afforded to the architectural student 
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of the object of those low skew windows 
often found in the chancels of ancient 
churches. In a remote corner of North 
America, in a rude wooden building of 
modern date, erected by men who never 
saw a medisval church, or possessed the 
least acquaintance with Gothic architec- 
ture, convenience has suggested an ar- 
rangement precisely similar to one which 
has long puzzled the antiquaries and 
architects of Europe.” 


Oliver Cromwell's Descendants. 
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Some ten years ago I seem myself to 
remember having somewhere read that 
an ancient panelling had been discovered 
at (I think) Windsor, on one compart- 
ment of which was represented a man 
receiving the holy sacrament through one 
of the low chancel windows alluded to.— 
Iam, &c., 

Parurp Hosts. 


Cropredy Vicarage, April, 1868. 


ANCIENT WELSH COATS. 


13. Mr. Unsay,—I shall be thankful 
to be informed what arms have usually 
been attributed to Irazt ap Ynyr, Prine: 
of Gwent; whether those attributed to 
his ancestor, Ynyr ap Meuric ap Arth- 
vael, namely, “Per pale azure and 
sable, (query, azure and gules?) three 
fleur-de-lis or,” or the three chevronels 
assigned to his other ancestor (in the 
female line), the patriarchal Jestyn ap 
Gwrgan. 

The steps of the descent for four gene- 
rations may thus be briefly indicated. 

(1.) Ynyrap Meuricap Arthvael, Prince 
of Gwent, married Gwenllian, daughter 


of Jestyn ap Gwrgan, last Prince of Gla- 
morgan. His son, 

(2.) Meuric ap Ynyr, married Eleanor, 
daughter of Edynfed ap Jorworth Trevor. 
His son, 

(3.) Ynyr Vychan, married, first,—~ 
Gwladys, daughter of Rhys Goch ; issue, 
a daughter. Secondly, Joyce, daughter 
of Drogo de Baladun; issue, two sons. 
His second son was, 

(4.) Ithel ap Ynyr Vychan, Prince of 
Gwent, whose second son founded the 
family of Carne. 

Joun Caryz, M.A., F.S.A. 

Penzance, April 15, 1868. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S DESCENDANTS. 


14. Mr. Ursay,—lIn a notice of this 
year’s Exhibition of National Portraits, 
The Times, alluding to the collection of 
portraits of the Cromwell family sent by 
Lady Frankland-Russell, describes that 
lady as “ the present representative of the 
Protector’s line.” If I am not mistaken, 
lady Frankland-Russell is a descendant 
of Frances, the Protector’s fourth daughter, 
by her second husband, Sir John Lussell, 
of Chippenham; but the Protector is 
more directly represented through the 
male line. 

Oliver Cromwell's fourth son, Henry, 
who was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Francis 
tussell, of Chippenham (sister of Sir 
John Russell, who married the Lady 
Frances Rich, née Cromwell), and by her 
had five sons, all of whom died with- 
out issue, except the second son, Henry, 
who also had several sons, but only by 
one, his seventh son, Thomas, was the 
family name handed down. Oliver, the 
third son of Thomas, and great-great- 
grandson of the Lord Protector, had two 
sons, who died unmarried, and one 
daughter, who succeeded to the Cromwell 


estate and heirlooms. This lady, the last 
who bore the name of Cromwell, married 
Mr. Russell, of Cheshunt, Herts, by whom 
she had four sons and four daughters. 
Her children and grandchildren are, 
therefore, the direct representatives of 
the Cromwell family, and they possess a 
very valuable collection of portraits of 
their ancestors for upwards of 200 years. 
Among these are the original picture of 
the Protector by Walker (for which they 
have Walker's bill, receipted), Lady 
Cromwell, wife of the Lord Protector, by 
Sir Peter Lely; Richard Cromwell, by 
Walker ; Henry Cromwell, by Du Sart ; 
Lady Mary, wife of the Earl of Faucon- 
berg, by Michael Dahl; Lady Frances, by 
Riley ; besides many curious relics handed 
down from Richard and Henry Cromwell 
—inter alia, the Protector’s swords, with 
his arms embossed thereon; the hat worn 
when he dissolved the Long Parliament ; 
the cap worn when he was wounded at 
the Battle of Naseby ; his powder-horn ; 
and what is the most valuable of all, a 
mask of the Protector’s face taken imme- 
diately after death.—I am, &c., 
VERAX. 
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Antiquarian Notes, 
By CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 








Quid tandem vetat 
Antiqua misceri novis ? 





Yorkshire—Canon Greenwell has recently made excavations upon 
the very large tumulus at Kirkby Underdale, in the East Riding ; and 
they have resulted in somewhat unlooked-for and not unimportant dis- 
coveries. At a very superficial depth, on the south side, numerous inter- 
ments have been found, most of which, so far as can be ascertained from 
the accounts given in the newspapers, are Anglo-Saxon. It is stated that 
with the skeletons of males, bronze as well as iron swords have been 
discovered. If this be true, it would seem to be the first instance on 
record ; but we must wait for further confirmatory evidence from the 
pen of the active explorer himself. Knives, also, are stated to have 
been found with the skeletons of males; but none are mentioned as 
accompanying, as they almost invariably do, the brooches, buckles, and 
other ornaments of women. What appears to have struck the zealous 
explorers most was the fact that many of the skeletons indicated a 
doubling up of the bodies in the burial, which, it is asserted, was a 
practice hitherto supposed to be restricted to the Britons. But it has 
long been understood that both Saxons and Franks did not invariably 
lay the dead body at full length, but sometimes placed it in a sitting 
posture, or upon one side, with the legs bent up and the head pressed 
down. Of course these interments must be considered as far subsequent 
to the original ; but they are by no means on that account less interest- 
ing, and a more detailed report will be welcomed by the archzologist. 


Hertfordshire-—A very interesting British coin in silver has just been 
found on the site of Verulamium, near St. Albans, which has fortunately 
been secured by Mr.,Grove Lowe, to whom the antiquarian world is so 
much indebted for researches into the buried remains of the great 
Romano-British city, especially the theatre, of which he was the disco- 
verer some years since. It may be thus described: Odv.—TAS. above 
a wild boar springing to the right; Hev.—VIRL (?) in the angles of a 
cross-formed ornament, within a beaded circle. 

One example only of this coin was previously known ; and this, in 
bad preservation, is engraved by Mr. Evans in his “Coins of the 
Ancient Britons,” plate vi., No. ro. Although the obverse in the speci- 
men engraved showed no letters, the sagacity and experience of the 
author at once referred it to its proper place ; and to show how correctly 
the interpretation was given, and how it is verified by the recent dis- 
covery, his remarks are here quoted :—“ This curious coin, which has 
not before been published, is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and 
formed part of the collection of the Rev. Dr. Ingram. It is unfortunately 
much injured, and its place of finding not known. From its analogy 
with the coins of Verulam (plate viii., No. 5), I have inserted it here, to 
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fill up a blank space I had left in the plate, though the attribution of the 
coin to Tasciovanus or to Verulam is purely conjectural. Even the two 
letters visible of the legend are uncertain, and the obverse type is more 
like that of the coin reading CRAB. (plate v., No. 3), than any other : 
the boar, however, occurs on at least two of the coins of Verulam, so 
that possibly the discovery of a better preserved specimen may justify 
my having given this type its present place in the plates.” 

This prognostication was correct, and the newly-discovered coin con- 
firms Mr. Evans’s conjecture. The design and execution of the boar is 
highly spirited and finished, and the letters TAS. quite perfect ; the last 
two letters on the reverse, so far as I am able to see from an incised im- 
pression, are not so clearly defined. 


Shropshire.—A recent visit to Wroxeter has, more than ever, con- 
vinced me of the importance of the excavations made there, which have 
become suspended from want of funds. Mr. Joseph Mayer, ever fore- 
most to encourage science, art, and literature, has given a second liberal 
donation, which has been well expended in successfully laying open 
another large apartment contiguous to those already shown in the plans 
and views published by Mr. Wright ; but these massive and fine remains, 
unlike those at Silchester and some other places, are deeply covered 
with earth, and the excavations are necessarily very expensive. The 
carting away of an enormous mound now becomes necessary, in order to 
develop fully the entire structures of the extensive square to which the 
operations have hitherto been confined. In many places people would 
be found too happy to cart it as manure ; but the agriculturists of the 
neighbourhood either do not fully estimate its value, or they are well 
provided with adjuncts to the cultivation of land which usually are 
costly, and with difficulty procured. 

The farther portion of the remains now laid open (as viewed at the 
entrance from the modern road, which seems to cover an ancient via), 
is flanked by the high massive wall, long supposed, erroneously, to 
be part of the circumvallation of the ancient city ; but which, in reality, 
is an exterior wall of a spacious and noble building, of numerous rooms, 
the original level of which the eye, on a nearer approach, detects from 
the tessellated flooring yet remaining in one of the smaller apartments. 
These rooms were well supplied with hypocausts, the admirable ar- 
rangements of which can be well understood in consequence of the 
destruction of the floors, which admits of the mode of heating being 
clearly seen, even to the skilful spreading of the heated air up the 
walls of the rooms, by hollow square tiles through which also the smoke 
escaped. The advantage thus gained in understanding the means 
taken by the Roman builders to counteract the trying rigours of our 
northern climate, is purchased by the sacrifice of the tessellated pave- 
ments with which these heated rooms were floored. That they were of a 
superior kind may be inferred from the examples discovered at Wroxeter 
in past times; and also from a very remarkable specimen of mosaic 
work yet remaining upon one of the walls, an indication of luxury of 
which, I am not aware, we have any other example in this country. 
The examination of these rooms requires time and attention ; especially 
as some ancient restorations and adaptations will have to be studied 
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before they can be well understood. The buildings, which are near to 
and run parallel with the modern road, are of a very different kind. 
These Mr. Wright considers, apparently with good reason, to have 
been workshops and a market-place. The foundations and parts of the 
walls show they were strongly constructed, the roofs being supported 
partly by massive columns. 

When, moreover, it is considered that the excavations hitherto made 
include only the smallest portion of what was one of the most extensive 
towns or cities of Roman Britain ; and that the researches are not spe- 
culative but certain to be remunerative, we may appeal with confidence 
to the public and to the government for funds, in order that the sus- 
pended operations may be resumed with vigour. Perhaps the best in- 
ducement to further and more adequate supplies of means to carry on 
the excavations will be afforded by the publication of the important 
work Mr. Wright is engaged upon, which is progressing towards com- 
pletion, so far as it includes discoveries already made ; and the sub- 
scribers would be sure to welcome a second volume, which, it is to be 
hoped, may be called for. 


Kent.—A tessellated Roman pavement, or rather what appears to be 
the central compartment of one, has recently been found, during exca- 
vations for a sewer, at a considerable depth, in Burgate Street, Canter- 
bury. The design, worked in coloured tesserz, is a vase of a some- 
what peculiar, and possibly fanciful form, surrounded by a guilloche, 
and a square border enclosing a diamond pattern. It is now in 
the office of Mr. John Brent, who is engaged in superintending its 
restoration. 





Scientific Notes of the Mionth. 


Physical Science.—An amateur astronomer, Mr. Cooper Key, announces 
some observations tending to show that a particular nebula or nebulous 
star has undergone some change during the past eighty years. Sir 
William Herschel described the object as “a star of the 9th magnitude, 
with a pretty bright nebulosity, equally disposed all around.” This was 
in 1787. Mr. Key now finds it a nebulous star closely surrounded by a 
dark ring ; this, again, by a luminous ring; then an interval much less 
luminous ; and, finally, at some distance, an exterior luminous ring. 
The adherents to the nebular hypothesis of Laplace may be inclined to 
accept this as a confirmation of that famous theory.— Professor Hoek, 
of Utrecht, communicates to the Royal Astronomical Society of London 
a mathematical exposition of the phenomena which a very extended 
swarm of meteors, coming from space, presents after its entry into the 
solar system.—The French Academy has received a somewhat analogous 
memoir from M. Goulier, in which the author investigates geometrically 
the laws of motion of meteoric corpuscules, having dregar to the pertur- 
bations they suffer from the earth and the moon; the nature of the 
orbit which they describe about the sun ; the best modes of observing 
them ; the frequency of displays of periodic or sporadic meteors at 
various places, times, and seasons ; and other questions relating to these 
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interesting and now important little bodies.—Several pretty devices 
have been suggested for showing the synthesis of white light from 
coloured rays. Not the least ingenious is one that has just been pro- 
posed by Mr. Woodward, of the Midland Institute. A beam of white 
light is passed through a prism, and the spectrum is thrown upon a 
mirror, and thence reflected on to a screen. On moving the mirror, so 
as to make the spectrum pass over itself lengthwise, a band of white light 
is formed, identical in appearance with a beam received directly from the 
source of light, and similarly reflected upon the screen. By using 
diaphragms to stop out certain of the coloured rays, the compound tint 
due to the mingling of those remaining may be shown. 


Geology.—Blocks of stone or boulders transported by glacial agency 
are valuable monuments of the ancient climatic conditions of the regions 
wherein they are found, and it is somewhat important that, where pos- 
sible, they should be retained im stfu; but in some places, in Suabia, 
for instance, they have been largely employed for building purposes. 
Failing the preservation of the stones themselves the next best thing is 
to make and preserve catalogues of them, giving their positions and con- 
ditions. Such catalogues have been made by M. Steudel for the blocks 
in Suabia, and by MM. Favre and Soret for those in the valley of the 
Arve: the Scientific A’sociation of France, acting upon the suggestion 
of the Swiss geologists, has set on foot a chart and catalogue of those 
now known in that country.—An important geological map, showing 
the various beds of rocks and deposits composing the bottom of the 
British seas, has been laid by M. Delesse before the French Academy of 
Sciences : the principal shifting deposits appear to consist of sand, which 
occupies a vast space on the Atlantic Coasts, the British Channel, and 
the German Ocean.—This Academy has elected Sir Roderick Murchison 
a foreign associate in the room of the late Dr. Faraday. Sir Roderick 
Murchison gained a large majority of votes above several others of his 
eminent countrymen.—Earthquakes were felt at Tiflis on Feb. 18 and 
22; at Arles on March 23 ; and simultaneously at Jersey and at Dinan 
on April 4. 


Geography, &c.—The journey of a pundit, who had eluded frontier 
governors and guards, and crossed from Nepaul into Thibet, was de- 
scribed lately to the Geographical Society. He reached as far as the 
holy city Lhassa, traversed the Thibetian high-road westward, and, 
crossing the Sutlej at its source, re-entered British territory by the 
Utdhura Pass, into Kumaon. Excellent observations for altitude and 
latitude were obtained, and an elaborate route-survey made along a 
distance of 1200 miles.—The Atheneum says that Mr. Winwood Reade 
has determined to resume his African travels. He will shortly sail for 
the Gold Coast, and will probably commence by exploring the Assinie 
river, of which scarcely anything is known. Mr. Reade is to travel 
under the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, and with the 
liberal co-operation of one of its fellows, Mr. Swanzy.—Dr. Archibald 
Campbell gave to the Ethnological Society, on April 7, the results of 
thirty years’ experience of the tribes located around Darjeeling, on the 
Himalaya Mountains. The paper embodied the information given in 
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various Official reports to the Indian government, together with some 
new matter, and it set forth the advantages that had followed from 
British rule. Free labour and free trade, regularly paid wages, and 
strict and prompt justice had been established in the district, while in 
the neighbouring native states slavery prevailed, obstructions were put 
in the way of trade, and the administration of laws was excessively 
slow. The consequence had been that representatives of all the 
neighbouring tribes had been brought to reside in the favoured locality, 
and much good had been done and progress made. The climate and 
soil favour the growth of tea and chinchona, and the cultivation of 
these had given employment to a large number of people. For busi- 
ness intercourse and judicial affairs, eight languages, besides English, 
were in daily use in Dr. Campbell’s office.—The anthropologists, 
at their meeting on March 17, discussed a paper by Mr. McGrigor 
Allan, on the Europeans and their Descendants in North America ; the 
author’s argument being that the North American white population are 
essentially transplanted Europeans, whose racial and physical charac- 
teristics have been modified by new conditions of climate, &c. Mr. 
Allen held that the foundation of all political economy was a correct 
knowledge of the races of men. Hence the importance of anthropology. 


Electricity. —M. Leroux lately communicated to the Scientific Asso- 
ciation of France his experiences upon the nature of the electric light 
from carbon points. Some physicists have considered that the matter 
transported from the positive to the negative point is in the form of an 
extremely tenuous powder; others, that it is in a gaseous state. M. 
Leroux adopts the latter opinion. By projecting the enlarged image of 
a voltaic arc upon a screen, he had been enabled to analyse, by means 
of the spectroscope, the light of the arc isolated from that of the heated 
points ; and he had found that its spectrum exhibited the character of 
discontinuity peculiar to gaseous spectra; in particular it resembled that 
which MM. Plucker and Hittorff have attributed to the vapour of 
carbon, and which results from the combustion of cyanogen in oxygen. 
—At the same meeting a simple electric clock, the invention of M. De 
Combettes, was destribed. It went without weights or spring. <A 
simple balance-wheel was furnished with an armature which, at every 
vibration, was drawn towards an electro-magnet ; this attraction altered 
the position of the centre of gravity, and the balance fell over. When 
the current was removed the balance returned to its original position. 
The making and breaking of contact was performed by the balance 
itself; and the vibratory movement thus maintained was communicated 
to an escapement and toothed wheels which moved the hands in the 
usual way.—M. Monnet has proposed a new form of iron armatures and 
axes for electro-magnets. They are made by beating iron filings re- 
duced by hydrogen into a solid mass within a brass box or case of the 
requisite form; the mass thus obtained is of very pure metal, very 
sensible to magnetic action, and does not retain a trace of permanent 
magnetism.—One of the latest uses of electricity is its application to 
organ building, to supersede the ordinary mechanical key and draw-stop 
actions. The advantage is that the claviers may be placed at any dis- 
tance from the pipes or body of the organ, the two being connected by 
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a mere cable of wires. The plan is patented by Mr. Barker, a Paris 
maker, and the patent is to be worked in England by Messrs. Bryceson 
Brothers.—The Rev. Thomas Fothergill Cooke revives the great tele- 
graph-invention controversy, by issuing a pamphlet setting forth the 
evidence upon which his brother’s claim should be, once for all, decided 
and recognised. ‘The vexed question was being re-ventilated in the 
columns of the Reader some fifteen months ago; but the death of that 
periodical arrested the discussion. The Cooke side of the case is 
strongly argued in the pamphlet before us: whether the Wheatstone 
side will be similarly promulgated time must show. In the meanwhile, 
those interested in the question will be glad to have the evidence in 
favour of Mr. Cooke brought into such a convenient form for reference 
and preservation.—From some experiments tried upon animals, MM. 
Onimus and Legros consider that over-stupefaction by chloroform may 
be cured by a powerful shock of electricity. 


Chemistry.—Captain Ross continues his researches on crystallography 
and the blowpipe, alluded to in January last. He has deduced several 
new facts—viz., that every inorganic substance crystallises inevitably 
from its solution in borax; that these crystals are not isomorphous ; 
that those substances which crystallise soonest are most deliquescent ; 
that crystallisation always precedes deliquescence; that alkaline are 
more crystallisable and more deliquescent than acid salts; that there 
seems to be two distinct kinds of crystallisation in nature—one, the 
primary, in which every element has a crystalline form peculiar to itself ; 
the other, secondary, in which the crystals are isomorphous. Captain 
Ross thinks that he may claim as a discovery the fact that ‘‘ when the 
process of crystallisation in nature is confined to the plane of the 
superficies of the crystal, a distinct system of crystallisation is followed, 
producing forms widely different from those generated under other con- 
ditions—never geometrical, generally in the shape of flowers, ferns, 
trees, or stars, and not isomorphous.”—At the meeting of the Chemical 
Society, on March 5, the President exhibited an interesting series of 
phosphorescent salts, arranged, in one instance, in a series to imitate 
the solar spectrum ; and in another in the form of a gorgeous butterfly. 
These illustrations were the work of M. Gaiffe, and were said to have 
been prepared from the sulphates of barium, calcium, &c., reduced, by 
heating with carbon, to the state of sulphides. The salts were excited 
to phosphorescence by exposure to magnesium light.—The analysis of 
the water of a remarkable spring in Jamaica, resorted to by the negroes 
as a cure for all diseases, was communicated, on March 4, to the Phar- 
maceutical Society. It contained the unprecedented proportion of 
34 0z. of chloride of calcium to the gallon, besides 2 oz. of common 
salt, and 2} grains of chloride of ammonium. Information concerning 
the history of the spring and the topography of the district has been 
applied for.—It is generally supposed that pure cotton consists entirely 
of woody fibre or cellulose. Dr. Schunck, of Manchester, however, has 
found that in its pristine state it contains a number of other ingredients, 
the principal of which are—a species of vegetable wax, a fatty acid, 
colouring matters, pectic acid, and a trace of albuminous matter. Dr. 
Schunck thinks it probable that these foreign substances may have some- 
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thing to do with the varying qualities of gun-cotton.—The notion that 
ozone is generated by the slow combustion of phosphorus in air is 
disproved by M. Blondlot, who states, as the result of careful investiga- 
tion, that the only product of this combustion is phosphoric acid.—In 
the course of a technical paper on the estimation of sulphur in coal gas, 
M. Valentin, of the Royal College of Chemistry, gives a table of results 
of analyses of the gas of the Chartered Company made on thirty- -four days. 
The average amount of sulphur found in 100 cubic feet of gas appears 
from this table to have been about 27 grains ; some idea may be gained 
from this of the amount communicated to the atmosphere of a gas- 
lighted house.—The first of a series of papers on the relation existing 
between the chemical constitution and physiological action of medicine 
was lately communicated to the Edinburgh Royal Society by Drs. 
Crum Brown and Fraser. There is reason to hope that these researches 
will have a good effect in removing some of the empiricism that at pre- 
sent attaches to the science or art of medicine. 
J. CARPENTER. 


NUG# LATINZ.—No. XXVII. 


THE EAGLE. **JOVIS ARMIGER ALES.” 


HE clasps the crag with hooked hands, | 


RUPEM recurvis unguibus complectitur, 
Inhospitas inter plagas ; 

Ethraque visus czerulé circumdari, 
Phzebo propinquus adsidet. 

Et jam, tenens sublime propugnaculum, 
De monte prospicit suo, 

Rugis aratum quantulis repat mare : 

And like a thunderbolt he falls. Tum fulminis ritu ruit. 


Close to the sun in lonely lands ; 


Ringed with the azure world he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls, 


He watches from his mountain-walls, 





A, TENNYSON. JOHN CHARLES HorsEy JAMES. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE, OBITUARY, &c. 





MONTHLY CALENDAR. 


March 12.—The Duke of Edinburgh shot and seriously wounded by a 
Fenian miscreant, named O’Farrell, at Sydney. 


March 28.—Delivery of judgment on the St. Alban’s ritual case, by the 


Dean of Arches. 


March 30.—Commencement of the debate on the Irish Church Establish- 


ment in the House of Commons. 


April 1.—Sir R. Napier arrives in the interior of Abyssinia, within thirty 


miles of Magdala. 


April 8.—Receipt of letters in London announcing the safety of Dr. 


Livingstone. 


April 10.—Battle before Magdala, defeat of King Theodore, and surrender 


of the captives. 


April 13.—Magdala stormed, and King Theodore killed. 
April 14.—Departure of the Prince and,Princess of Wales for Ireland. 
April 18.—Installation of the Prince of Wales as a Knight of St. Patrick 


in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, at Dublin. 


April 20-25.—Trial of William Desmond, Timothy Desmond, Nicholas 
English, John O’Keefe, Michael Barrett, and Ann Justice, at the Central 
Criminal Court, for murder, arising out of the recent Fenian attack on the 


House of Detention, Clerkenwell. 


April 21.—Capture of two men in the neighbourhood of Buckingham Palace, 
having Greek fire in their possession, supposed for an unlawful purpose. 


April 24.—Acquittal of Ann Justice and O’Keefe at the Central Criminal 


Court. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





From the London Gazette. 


CIVIL, NAVAL, AND MILITARY, 


March 31, Sir W. Page Wood, and Sir 
C. J. Selwyn, to be members of the Privy 
Council. 

The Right Hon. Lord A. W. F. Spencer 
Loftus, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the North German 
Confederation. 

Frederick Glennie, esq., to be Consul 
for Galicia and the Asturias. 

H. J. Huggins, esq., to be Assistant- 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Sierra 
Leone ; and George Phillippo, esq., to be 
Queen’s Advocate for that settlement. 

April7. Sir A. E. Kennedy, C.B., to be 
Judge in the Courts of Mixed Commission 
established at Sierra Leone with Foreign 
Powers for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. 

April 10. R. T. C. Middleton, esq., to 
be Secretary to Legation at Rio Janeiro; 
and R. P. French, esq., to be Secretary to 
Legation at Berne. 

April 14. The Right Hon. Sir John 


Trollope, bart., to be Baron Kesteven ; Sir 
J. Benn-Walsh, bart., to be Baron Orma- 
thwaite; Sir B. W. Bridges, bart., to be 
Baron Fitzwalter ; and the Rev. William 
O'Neill, to be Baron O'Neill, in the Peer- 
age of the United Kingdom. 

C. L. W. Merlin, esq., to be Consul at 
the Pirzus. 

Lieut.-Col. Wm. Bell, Royal Guernsey 
Militia, to be H.M.’s Aide-de-Camp for the 
service of her Militia in Guernsey, with 
the rank of Colonel in that force, vice Col. 
James Priaulx, resigned. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
March. 


Coventry.—Samuel Carter, esq., vice H. 
M. Jackson, esq., whose election has been 
determined to be void. 


April. 
Launceston.—H. C. Lopes, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, vice A, H. Campbell, esq., 
Ch.-hds. 
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[ May, 


BIRTHS. 


Feb. 24. At East Barkwith Rectory, 
Lincolnshire, Lady Caroline Haskoll (née 
Erskine of Mar), a son. 

March 6. At Gibraltar, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Bredin, R.A., a son. 

March 17. At Colchester, the wife of 
the Rev. R. Hichens, a son. 

At Chudleigh, the wife of J. K. Jacomb- 
Hood, esq., a dau. 

March 18. At Edgbaston, the wife of 
the Rev. E. F. M. MacCarthy, a dau. 

March19. At Dublin, Lady Burke, ason. 

At Cowes, Lady Slade, of Maunsel, a 
dau. 

At St. Columb’s, Londonderry, the wife 
of Sir J. Hill, bart., a dau. 

At West Alvington, the wife of the 
Rev. A. Earle, a son. 

In Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, the 
wife of H. N. Lay, C.B., a dau. 

At Pinner, Watford, the wife of L. Peel, 
esq., a dau. 

March 20. At Harrogate, the wife of 
the Rev. E. Bell, a son. 

At Portledge, Devon, the wife of J. R. 
Pine-Coffin, esq., a dau. 

At Kynsall, Cheshire, the wife of J. 
Tayleur, esq., a dau. 

March 21. At Barton Le Cley, Beds, 
the wife of the Rev. A. Blomfield, a dau. 

At Spital Old Hall, Chester, the wife of 
C. Inman, esq., a dau. 

At Berlin, the wife of F. Cavendish 
Lascelles, esq., a son. 

At Achurch, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of the Rev. L. F. Potter, a dau. 

At Chittoe, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. 
C. H. Raikes, a dau. 

At Fyfield, Hants, the wife of the Rev. 
S. W. Steedman, a son. 

March 22. At Cradley, Malvern, the 
wife of Col. Biggs, R.A., a dau. 

At Faulkbourn Hall, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Bullock, a dau. 

At Cannes, the wife of R. P. Long, esq., 
M.P., a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of Professor 
Stokes, a dau. 

March 23. At Pencombe, the wife of 
the Rev. G. Arkwright, a son. 

At Nassington, Northants, the wife of 
the Rev. H. 8. Bagshaw, a dau. 

At Salisbury, the wife of T. Brodrick, 

+» @ SON. 

At Stourport, the wife of J. A. Clutton- 
Brock, esq., a son. 

At Green Royd, Ripon, the wife of 
Capt. J. A. Clark, of Langhaugh, Roxburgh- 
shire, a dau. 

At Maldon, Essex, the wife of the Rev. 
E. R. Horwood, a dau. 


At Denmark-hill, S., the wife of Major 
T. Nuttall, B.S.C., a son. 

At Wroxham, Norfolk, the wife of 
Major J. Penton, a son. 

March 24. At Hillfield, Hampsteaa, the 
wife of the Rev. C. D. Bell, a son. 

At Yately Lodge, Farnborough, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. P, A. Pleydell-Bouverie, a 


u. 

In Hanover-terrace, Regent’s-park, the 
wife of the Rev. A. F. Curwen, rector of 
Harrington, a dau. 

The wife of Capt..G. F. Day, R.N., a dau. 

The wife of Col. R. J. Edgell, a dau. 

At Filleigh, N. Devon, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Oliver, a dau. 

At Plas-yn-Yale, Denbighshire, the wife 
of W. C. Yale, eaq., a son. 

March 25. At Yarmouth, I. of Wight, 
ys wife of the Rev. R. L. Dashwood, a 

u. 
At Birkdale Park, Lancashire, the wife 
of F, Delano Osborne, esq., a dau. 

At Scawby, the wife of the Rev. Naun- 
ton Shuldham, a son. 

At Linthwaite, Huddersfield, the wife 
of the Rev. G. E. Wilson, a son. 

At Monkstown, Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. 
Somerset Ward, a son. 

March 26. At Haughton, Aberdeen- 
shire, Mrs. Farquharson, of Haughton, a 
dau. 

At Brinnington Hall, Stockport, Mrs. 
E. C. Howard, a son. 

At Canterbury, the wife of the Rev. 
A. P. Moor, a son. 

March 27. At Crawley, Winchester, 
the wife of the Rev. W. Druitt, rector of 
Stockbridge, a son. 

At Toddington Park, Beds, the wife of 
Capt. F. Morgan, a son. 

At Clearwell, the wife of the Rev. 
Howard L. Parry, a son. 

In Queen’s-gardens, Lancaster-gate, the 
wife of C. C. Trevor, esq., a dau. 

At Chetwynd, Salop, the wife of the 
Rev. F. C. Young, a dau. 

March 28. At Preston Bagot, Warwick- 
shire, the widow of the Kev. T. J. Cart- 
wright, a son. 

At Monksilver, Somerset, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Cox, a son, 

The wife of C. Gordon, esq., of New- 
timber-place, Sussex, a dau. 

In Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square, 
the Lady Elizabeth Inglis Jones, a son 

At Glensouthwell, Rathfarnham, co. 
Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. Hercules Langfor 
Rowley, a dau. 

March 29. At Fulmer, the wife of 
Major W. P. Gaskell, a son. — 
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In Upper Brook- street, Grosvenor - 
square, the wife of C. M. Palmer, esq., of 
Grinkle Park, Yorkshire, a son. 

March 30. At Dublin, Lady Stewart, a 
son, 

At Dundas Castle, Midlothian, the wife 
of A. D. Dundas, esq., R.N., a son. 

At Polefield, Cheltenham, the wife of 
R. K. A. Dick Cunyngham, esq., a dau. 

At Stirkoke House, Caithness-shire, the 
wife of Major Horne, a dau. 

At Oakley Court, Windsor, Mrs. Hall 
Say, a dau. 

March 31. At North Berwick, the wife 
of the Rev. F. L. M. Anderson, a dau, 

At Winterborne Monkton, Dorchester, 
the wife of the Rev. W. M. Barnes, a dau. 

At Shimnah, Newcastle, co. Down, the 
wife of Vesey E. Knox, esq., a son. 

Aprii 1, At Evington-place, Kent, 
Lady Honywood, a dau. 

At Hadley House, Middlesex, the wife 
of Louis Tennyson d’Eyncourt, esq., a son. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the wife of Gen. 
H. F. Dunsford, C.B., a dau. 

April 2. At Bettws-y-Coed, North 
Wales, the wife of H. D. Gooch, esq., a 


u. 

At Ashford, North Devon, the wife of 
the Rev. C. W. Landon, a son. 

At Sandown, I. of Wight, the wife of 
Major J. Perkins, B.S.C., a son. 

April 3. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Lady 
Dalrymple Hay, a dau. 

At Peverel Court, Aylesbury, the wife 
of J. E. Bartlett, esq., a dau. 

At Auchenharvie House, Ayrshire, Mrs. 
Robertson Cuninghame, a son. 

At Rhenass Lodge, St. John’s, J. of Man, 
Mrs. W. H. Thornton-Duesbery, a dau. 

The wife of M. G. S. Knapp, esq., of 
Little Linford Hall, Bucks, a son. 

At Gillingham, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. E. H. Loring, a son. 

At Dalchally House, Inverness-shire, the 
wife of Capt. A. Hearne McNab, a son. 

At Annesley-park, Notts, the wife of J. 
C. Musters, esq., a son. 

At Plumstead, the wife of Capt. W. H. 
Noble, R.A., a dau. 

In Bessborough-gardens, S.W., the wife 
of H. Faweett, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Stansfield Hall, Todmorden, the wife 
of J. Fielden, esq., a son 

The wife of the Rev. A. Gray, incum- 
bent of Orcop, a dau. 

At Ridgewell, the wife of the Rev. F.T. 
Hurst, a son. 

April 5. In Cavendish-square, the Lady 
Ida Hope, a dau. 

In Inverness-terrace, the Lady Robert 
Montagu, a son. 

At Warley Hall, Worcestershire, the 
wife of 8, Hanbury, esq., a dau. 


Births. 
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In Wilton-place, the wife of H.-B. B. 
Leveson-Gower, esq., a dau. 

At Wooldringfold, Horsham, the wife of 
Major Margesson, 80th Regt., a dau. 

April 6. In Wilton-crescent, Lady 
Skelmersdale, a son. 

At Great Crosby, Liverpool, the wife of 
the Rev. 8. C. Armour, a son. 

At Horwood, Bideford, the wife of the 
Rev. J. H, Copleston, a dau. 

At Ham House, Petersham, the wife of 
Capt. F. C. Elton, R.A., a dau, 

In Curzon-street, Mayfair, the Hon. 
Mrs. Vaughan Johnson, a dau. 

April 7. The wife of Sir T, M. Miller, 
bart., a son. 

At Winwicke, Oundle, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Rowden, a son. 

April 8. At Norfolk House, London, 
Lady Victoria Hope Scott, a son. 

At Whitkirk, Leeds, the wife of the 
Rev. G. Moreton Platt, a son. 

At Feering, Essex, the wife of the Rev. 
A. Snell, a son. 

At Freshwater, I. of Wight, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. W. J. Williams, R.A., a son. 

April 9, At Auchterhouse, Dundee, the 
Hon. Mrs. Oglivy, a son. 

In Eaton-square, the wife of Lt.-Col. 
Burnaby, a son, 

At Haynes Park, Beds, Mrs. Thynne, 
a son. 

At Brompton, Chatham, the wife of 
Col. Ward, R.E., a dau. 

April 10, The Countess of Longford, 
a dau. 

April 11. At Wetwang, the wife of 
the Rev. E. Maule Cole, a son. 

At Bensham, Gateshead, the wife of 
the Rev. J. J. Day, a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Jordan, 34th Regt., a son. 

In Gloucester-street, Belgrave-road, the 
wife of James Monro, esq., M.D., of 
Craiglockhart, N.B., a son. 

At Thonon, Haute Savoie, France, the 
wife of Major Ross O’Conor, a son. 

April 12, At Saxby, Melton Mowbray, 
the wife of the Rev. P. F. Gorst, a dau. 

At Hever, Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
G. Morley, a son. 

April 13. At Blackhall, Drogheda, the 
wife of Major R. C. Lindsey, B.S. C., a 
dau. 

April 14. At Brayton, Carlisle, the 
wife of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bart., a son. 

April 15. At Winchester, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Houssemayne du Boulay, a 
son. 

April 16. At Dunclutha, Bothwell, 
Glasgow, the wife of A. Hamilton Grahame, 

+ @ Son. 

April 17. At Aston Hall, Oswestry, 

Lady Frances Lloyd, a son. 
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MARRIAGES. 


March 17. Pembroke Dock, C. G. 
Ramsey, esq., of Treffgarne Hall, Haver- 
fordwest, to Edith Carpendale, second 
dau. of the Rev. W. Toms. 

March 19. At St. James's, Paddington, 
J. B. Kinnear, younger of Kinnear, to 
Teresa, fourth dau. of the late Clemente 
Bassano, of Venice. 

At Garston, Richard, second son of R. 

_ Pilkington, esq., of Windle Hall, St. 
Helen's, to Louise, eldest dau. of A. Sin- 
clair, esq., of Dale House, Garston. 

March 21. At St. Marylebone Church, 
Wm. Alexander, eldest son of Alexander R. 
Irvine, esq., and grandson of the late W. 
Irvine, esq., of Towie, Aberdeenshire, to 
Emily Marie Celine, youngest dau. of the 
late Col. H. Caldwell Streatfeild. 

March 24. At Bally McElligott, the 
Ven. Anthony Denny, Archdeacon of Ard- 
fert, to Charlotte, third dau. of the late 
G. Coare, esq., of Heavitree Exeter. 

March 25. At Backford, Cheshire, James 
William Bryans, esq:, eldest son of the 
late J. Bryans, esq., of Belfield, West- 
moreland, to Mary Koss, only dau. of the 
late Capt. Duncan Buchanan, Madras 
Army. 

March 26. At Edinburgh, James Fer- 
gusson, esq., of Monkwood, N.B., to Clara, 
second dau. of the late Sir W. B, Johnston, 
bart., Hilton, Aberdeenshire. 

March 30. At Florence, the Rev. C. 
Watson, of Largs, Ayrshire, to Mary Grey, 
second dau. of the late W. Crum, esq., of 
Thornliebank, Renfrewshire. 

March 31. At Monkstown, co. Dublin, 
H. R. 8. Armstrong, esq., to Nannette 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Sir 
T, F. Featherstonhaugh, bart. 

At Florence, Julian Goldsmid, esq., 
M.P., to Virginia, elder dau. of the late 
A. Philipson, esq., of Florence. 

April 2. At Locko Park, Francis 
Nicholas, second son of Martin Tucker 
Smith, esq., to Florence Catherine, young- 
est dau. of Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Drury 
Lowe. 

At St. Davids, J. W. Talboys, esq., 
B.A.,8.C.L., to Emily Anne, eldest dau. 
of W. Wilson Carus- Wilson, esq., of Cas- 
terton Hall, Westmoreland. 

At St. Peter’s, Eton-square, Henry 
Robert Brand, esq., to Susan Henrietta 
Cavendish, youngest dau. of Lord George 
Cavendish. 

At Torquay, Lucius Falkland Branca- 
leone Cary, Lieut. Rifle Brigade, youngest 
son of the late H. G. Cary, esq., of Torre 
Abbey, Devon, to Bertha Elizabeth, 

oungest dau. of the late Capt. James 
inslow Phillipps. 


April 14. At Tidenham, the Rev. J. 
Cooper, rector of Beaumont, Essex, to 
Annabella Christiana, third dau. of the 
late W. Cowburn, esq., of Sydenham. 

At St. Matthew's, Bayswater, H. L. 
Gully, esq., Lieut. R.N., son of the late 
J. Gully, esq, M.P., to Henrietta Adelisa, 
second dau. of J. F. Wallace, esq., of 
Bayswater. 

At Ulverstone, A. J. Macqueen, esq., of 
Hardington House, N.B., to Emma, fifth 
dau. of the late C. S. Kennedy, esq., of 
Ulverstone, Lancashire. 

At Streatham, the Rev. R. B. Rainsford, 
M.A., of Brixton, to Ellen, second dau. of 
the late W. Carpmael, esq., of Streatham- 
hill. 

At East Sutton, the Rev. W. Summers 
to Marian, only child of W. R. Hadley, 
esq., o£ Chartway-place, East Sutton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. D. S. Wrangham, vicar of South 
Cave, Yorkshire, to Agnes Augusta, second 
dau. of the late Henry Raikes, esq. 

April 15. At St. Stephen’s, Avenue- 
road, N.W., the Rev. George Christian, 
M.A., to Mary, second dau. of the Rt. 
Rev. M. B. Hale, Bishop of Perth, Wes- 
tern Australia. 

At Wilnecote, Capt. R. A. H. Cox, 57th 
Regt., second son of W. T. Cox, esq., of 
Chedington Court, Dorset, to LLyona Ma- 
rian, only dau. of the late W. Faber, esq. 

At Candlesby, the Rev. N. Royds, rector 
of Little Barford, Beds, to Hester Fran- 
ces, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. Alington, 
rector of Candlesby. 

April 16, At Salford Priors, Warwick- 
shire, Rev. Alfred Drake Bagshawe, rector 
of Shirland, Derbyshire, to Francis Mar- 
garet, younger dau. of the late Rev. 8, E. 
Garrard, vicar of Salford Priors. 

At Westminster Abbey, the Rev. 
Robert Brown, curate of Quebec Chapel, 
to Grace, only surviving dau. of the late 
John Borthwick, esq., of Borthwick Castle, 
Crookton, N.B. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, the Rev. J. 
C. H. Deacon, vicar of Alfreton, Derby- 
shire, to Marion, youngest dau. of the late 
T. Bourne, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Conwil Gaio, co, Caermarthen, 
Elizabeth Mary Anne, only dau. of 
William Bonville, esq., of Bryn Towy, to 
William Cookman, esq., of Kiltrea, co. 
Wexford, second surviving son of the late 
E. R. Cookman, esq., of Monart House. 

At the Chapel in Windsor-park, Capt. 
Hugh De Grey Seymour, eldest son of 
Major-General F. H. Seymour, to the 
Hon. Mary Hood, second dau. of Lord 
Bridport. } 
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Obituary Memoirs. 





Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil zstimo.—Zficharmus. 





(Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order to facilitate correspondence. | 





Louis I., ex-Kine or Bavaria. 


Feb. 29. At Nice, aged 81, Charles 
Augustus Louis, ex-King of Bavaria. 

The deceased was the son of Maximi- 
lian Joseph, King of Bavaria, and was 
born August 25,1789. He was educated 
at the Universities of Landshut and Gut- 
tingen, and served in the campaign 
against Austria in 1809. He had a great 
taste for the fine arts, and paid much 
more attention to painting and sculpture 
than to the art of governing. He saved 
all in his power to purchase works of art, 
and built the splendid Glyptothek at 
Munich. On his accession, 13th October, 
1825, he speedily became popular from 
his liberal schemes of government and 
economic reforms. However, the clergy 
soon began to exercise an influence over 
him, and the people became alarmed at 
the increasing power obtained by them. 
The number of convents was doubled in 
ten: years, and from 1830 the reactionary 
policy of the king became evident. Behr, 
Eisenmann, Volkhardt, and other Liberals 
were exiled or cast into prison, and the 
Protestants were more than once deprived 
of their constitutional rights. In 1846, 
however, a new power came upon the 
scene. The celebrated Lola Montes per- 
formed at Munich, and the king created 
her Countess of Landsfeldt, and gave her 
50007. a year. Not content with the 
king’s affection and estates, the new 
countess tried to get rid of the clerical 
power. The minister Abel was dismissed, 
as was also his successor. Lola Montes 
was in favour of liberal measures, but at 
length the peers,in February, 1848, forced 
the king to dismiss her, in the midst of 
serious riots, from which the king and 
his mistress escaped with some difficulty. 
She left Munich, but travelled only three 
leagues, and in a few days returned 
dressed as a man. She was taken and 
sent into Switzerland, saying that the 


king would abdicate and follow her. In 
March the people demanded the imme- 
diate convocation of the Chambers, and 
clamoured for certainreforms. The king 
refused their demands, and also refused 
to call the Chambers together before 
May. The people rose and took posses- 
sion of the arsenal: the cuirassiers and 
infantry refused to charge the mob, and 
at length Prince Charles, the king’s 
brother, rode up and told the people on 
his honour that the king had consented 
to their demands, and promised to call 
the chambers together on the 16th of 
March. The people on receiving this 
assurance restored the arms in the arsenal 
and dispersed quietly. On the 21st of 
March there were fresh tumults, and the 
king abdicated in favour of his son Maxi- 
milian. His farewell proclamation as- 
serted that he had governed constitution- 
ally, that he had devoted his life to the 
welfare of his people, that he had admi- 
nistered the revenues of the state with 
care and economy, and that his heart still 
glowed with affection for Bavaria and 
Germany. 

Although Louis was wanting in some of 
the most important qualities of a ruler, he 
worked no little good for Bavaria. The 
opening of the first railway in Germany, 
from Nuremberg to Furth, was his doing. 
He promoted the Ludvigs Kanal, opening 
water communication between the Maine 
and the Danube; and he founded the 
town of Ludvigshafen. The Odéon, the 
Royal Palace, ;the Gate of Victory, and 
the new Pinacothek at Munich, and the 
Walhalla at Ratisbon, were all his work. 
He produced a volume of poems, and also 
a work entitled “Companions of the 
Walhalla” ( Walhaals Genossen). 

King Louis married, in 1810, the Prin- 
cess Theresa of Saxe Heldburghhausen, 
by whom (who died in 1854) he had four 
sons and four daughters. Maximilian, 
his eldest son, succeeded him ; Otho, the 
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second, was King of the Greeks, and, 


having been expelled from his kingdom, 
has recently died. His daughter Adel- 
gonda is ex-Duchess of Modena, and the 
ex-Queen of the two Sicilies is his niece. 
The funeral of the late King of Bavaria 
took place at the cathedral of St. Boniface, 
at Munich, on Monday, the 9th of March. 


Toe Ear. or CARDIGAN. 


March 28. At Deene Park, Northamp- 
tonshire, of injuries received in a fall 
from his horse two days previously, aged 
71, the Right Hon. James Thomas Bru- 
denell, Earl of Cardigan, and Baron Bru- 
denell, of Stanton Wyvill, Leicestershire, 
in the peerage of England, and a baronet, 
a lieut.-general in the army, and K.C.B. 

His lordship was the eldest surviving 
son of Robert, 6th earl, by Penelope 
Anne, second daughter of the late Mr. 
George John Cooke, of Harefield Park, 
Middlesex, and was born at Hambledon, 
Hants, Oct. 16, 1797. He spent a few 
terms at Christ Church, Oxford, and sat for 
Marlborough from 1818 until 1829, when, 
differing from his pafron, Lord Ailesbury, 
he resigned his seat, and sat for Fowey, 
in Cornwall, till the Reform Bill passed, 
after which, in Dec. 1832, he was returned 
for the northern division of Northamp- 
tonshire with Lord Milton, after a tre- 
mendous contest. He succeeded to the 
earldom in Aug., 1837. In 1824 he en- 
tered the army as cornet in the 8th 
Hussars, and in 1832 he was promoted 
from half-pay to the lieut.-colonelcy of the 
15th Hussars, a regiment with which his 
name will long be associated as the most 
unpopular of commanding officers. He 
quitted the 15th Hussars on account of a 
personal quarrel; but in 1836 was rein- 
stated in the army (it is said on the 
strong intercession of his father with 
King William IV.), and appointed to the 
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command of the 11th Hussars, a regiment 
on the discipline and efficiency of which 
he was highly complimented by the 
Duke of Wellington, when Commander- 
in-Chief. 

His duel with Capt. H. G. Tuckett, fought 
on Wimbledon Common, Sept. 10,1840, in 
which he slightly wounded his adversary, 
arose, though somewhat remotely, out of 
differences which had existed in his regi- 
ment between himself and one of his 
officers, Captain Reynolds; and he had 
to answer the charge of “ feloniously 
shooting” his opponent before the Upper 
House in the following February, the 
House of Lords sitting for the purpose as 
a criminal court for the first time after an 
interval of more than sixty years. The 
prosecution was conducted by Sir John 
Campbell, afterwards Lord Chancellor, as 
Attorney-General; but the House upon 
an absurd technical deficiency of proof, 
unanimously declared his lordship “ Not 
Guilty,” the Lord High Steward broke 
his staff of office, and the proceedings 
came to an end. 

On the formation of the army for the 
invasion of the Crimea Lord Cardigan 
was appointed to command the Light 
Cavalry Brigade as Major-General. He 
was employed by Lord Raglan while at 
Varna in reconnoitring the outposts of 
the Russians near the mouth of the 
Danube, and took a prominent part in 
the early actions of the Crimean cam- 
paign. His personal gallantry at Bala- 
klava, when he charged the Russians at 
the head of his brigade, forcing his way 
with about 600 cavalry, through some 
3,600 of the enemy, and leaving half of 
his men and horses dead upon the field, 
will long be remembered when the con- 
troversy as to the mistaken order, in 
obedience to which he led the charge in 
the teeth of the enemy’s guns, is forgotten. 

On returning home from the Crimea 
Lord Cardigan was appointed inspector- 
general of cavalry, a post which he re- 
signed in 1860. He had already (in 
1859) been appointed to the colonelcy of 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, from which he 
was transferred in August, 1860, to the 
command of his old and favourite regi- 
ment, the 11th (Prince Albert’s Own) 
Hussars. He was nominated a K.C.B. in 
1855, and was promoted to the rank of 
lieut.-general in 1861. 

The earl was twice married ; first, in 
1826, to Elizabeth Jane Henrietta, eldest 
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daughter of the late Vice-Admiral John 
Richard Delap Tollemache, whose pre- 
vious marriage with Mr. Johnstone had 
been dissolved, and, shortly after her death, 
in 1858, to Louisa Adeline Maria, only 
daughter of the late Mr. Spencer Horsey 
De Horsey, M.P., and granddaughter of 
the late Earl of Stradbroke. As the late 
earl had no children by either marriage, 
his titles pass to his relative, the Marquis 
of Ailesbury, whose ancestor, the first 
Lord Ailesbury, was the fourth son of 
George, 3rd Earl of Cardigan. 


Lorp CARINGTON. 


March 17. At Wycombe Abbey, Bucks, 
aged 72, the Right Hon. Robert John Car- 
ington, Baron Carington of Upton, Notts., 
in the peerage of Great Britain, and Baron 
Carington of Bulcot Lodge, in the Irish 
peerage. 

His lordship was the only son of Robert 
Smith, lst Lord Carington, by his first 
wife Ann, eldest daughter of Lewyn Bol- 
dero Barnard, Esq., of Cave Castle, York- 
shire, and was born Jan. 16,1796. He 
was educated at Eton and at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
M.A. in 1815. He succeeded his father 
as 2nd lord, Sep. 18, 1838, and in the fol- 
lowing year he took the surname of Car- 
ington by royal licence in lieu of Smith. 
He was elected M.P. for Wendover in 
1818, and for Bucks in 1820 and 1826, 
and also in 1830; he represented also 
Chipping Wycombe from 1831 to 1838. 
He was a strong Whig in politics, and 
was highly respected on his large estates 
in Buckinghamshire as a liberal landlord. 
He was lord-lieutenant and custos rotu- 
lorum of Bucks, a magistrate for North- 
amptonshire, and held for many years the 
coloneley of the Royal Bucks Militia. 

His lordship was twice married ; first, 


in 1822, to the Hon. Elizabeth Katharine 
Forester, second daughter of Cecil Weld, 
1st Lord Forester, which lady died in 1832; 
and secondly, in 1840, to the: Hon. Char- 
lotte Augusta, third daughter of Peter, 
20th Lord Willoughby de Eresby. By his 
first marriage he leaves surviving issue an 
only daughter, the Hon. Cecilie Katharine 
Mary, married to Lord Colville of Culross. 
By his second marriage he leaves three 
sons and two daughters. He is succeeded 
by his eldest son, the Hon. Charles Robert, 
who was born in 1843, and has sat as M.P. 
for Wycombe since 1865. 

The deceased was interred in the family 
vault at Moulsoe Church, the funeral 
being strictly private. 


Sir R. D. Neave, Barr. 


March 10. At 
10, Eccleston Sq., 
8.W., aged 74, Sir 
Richard Digby 
Neave, Bart., of 
Dagnam Park, 
Essex. 
The deceased 
was the eldest son 
of the late Sir T. 
Neave, Bart., by 
Frances Caroline, 
daughter of the 
Hon. and Very 
Rev. William Digby, Dean of Durham, 
grandson of William, 5th Lord Digby. 
He was born, Dec. 9, 1793, and was edu- 
cated at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1815. He was a 
magistrate for Essex, and succeeded his 
father as 3rd baronet in 1848. Sir 
Richard was a man of a most cultivated 
mind and an accomplished draughtsman, 
and an active and zealous member of the 
Geographical Society ; he was the author 
of a work entitled “ Four Days in Conne- 
mara.” 

The name of this family was formerly 
written Le Neve: the line is presumed to 
be of Norman extraction. Its first re- 
corded ancestors, however, were Adam Le 
Neve, of Quiddenham, co. Norfolk, living 
in the reign of Edward I. ; and Jordan Le 
Neve, living temp. Edward II., from whom 
lineally descended, through a line of most 
respectable progenitors, Sir Richard 
Neave, who was son of James Neave, 
Esq., of London, by Susanna, daughter of 
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Thomas Truman, Esq., and who was 
created a baronet in 1795. He filled the 
office of Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land in 1780. He was grandfather of the 
baronet just deceased. 

The late baronet married, in 1828, the 
Hon. Mary Arundell, youngest daughter 
of James Everard, 9th Lord Arundell of 
Wardour, by whom (who died in 1849) 
he had issue six sons, of whom two sur- 
vive him, and five daughters; of whom 
three are married—viz., Blanche, wife of 
John Richard Westgarth Hildyard, Esq., 
of Horsley, co. Durham ; Venetia, wife of 
the Rev. John Whittaker Maitland, Rec- 
tor of Loughton, Essex ; and Cecily, wife 
of Wyndham Slade, Esq., son of the late 
General Sir John Slade, Bart. Sir Richard 
is succeeded by his eldest son (now Sir 
Arundell Neave), who was born in 1828, 
and was lately a captain in the 3rd 


Dragoon Guards. 





Sir C. J. Satussury, Barr. 


March 30. At 
Llanwern, co. Mon- 
mouth, aged 75, the 
Rey. Sir Charles John 
Salusbury, Bart. 

The deceased was 
the second, but only 
surviving, son of the 
late Sir Robert Salus- 
24, bury, Bart., of Cotton 
Hall, co. Denbigh, 
and of Llanwern, co. 
Monmouth, by Katherine, daughter, and 
eventually heir, of Charles Vanne, Esq., of 
Llanwern. He was born in 1792, and suc- 
ceeded to the title as 3rd baronet on the 
death of his brother in 1835. He was 
educated at Eton and at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, where he graduated LL.B. 
in 1815;. he was appointed rector of 
Llanwern in 1816, and was a magistrate 
for the county of Monmouth. 

His father, who was descended from a 
most ancient family, was for some time 
M.P. for Monmouthshire,,and was created 
a baronet in 1795; he died in 1817. The 
family for many generations before occu- 
pied a high ancestral name for the anti- 
quity of their progenitors, one of whom 
came to England temp. William the Con- 
queror, and had large possessions in Rich- 
mondshire, which his descendants after- 
wards lost. As Sir Charles died without 
issue the baronetcy becomes extinct. 
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J. Grey, Ese. 


Jan. 22. At Lipwood House, near Hay- 
don Bridge, somewhat suddenly, aged 83, 
John Grey, Esq., of Lipwood House. 

The deceased, who was an eminent 
agriculturist, was the eldest son of the 
late George Grey, Esq., of West Ord, near 
Berwick, by Mary, daughter of John 
Burn, Esq., of Berwick, and was descended 
from a common ancestor with Earl Grey. 
He was born in 1785, and was educated 
at Richmond Grammar School, under the 
late Mr. Tate. Intimate with the first 
Edinburgh Reviewers, with Lord Jeffrey, 
Chalmers, Irving, Sir Walter Scott, and 
others, he entered active life at the early 
age of seventeen. The first public ques- 
tion that he took part in was the abolition 
of slavery, in which he was intrusted by 
Mr. Clarkson with the task of collecting 
petitions from some of the Border towns. 
He accompanied Lord Brougham in his 
celebrated anti-slavery tour in Northum- 
berland and Cumberland, and seconded 
by some speeches of great promise and 
ability, the eloquent orations of his 
leader. He took an active part in the 
constitutional agitation for Catholic 
Emancipation, and in the great struggle 
which preceded the Reform Bill of 1832. 
He enjoyed the entire confidence and 
friendship of the late Earl Grey and of 
Lord Spencer, better known as Lord Al- 
thorp, and some of his speeches made on 
the hustings at Alnwick and elsewhere 
deserve to be ranked high as specimens of 
manly eloquence. He was frequently 
urged to go into Parliament. After the 
passing of the Reform Bill, the northern 
estates of Greenwich Hospital, which had 
previously been in the hands of two 
managers, were placed by Sir James 
Graham under the sole management of 
Mr. Grey, who thereupon ceased to take 
an active part in politics, although his 
sympathies always remained with the 
Liberal party. He was consulted upon 
various measures of public usefulness, 
such as the Tithe Commutation Act, the 
encouragement given by Government to 
land drainage, and especially Free Trade. 
From early ‘years Mr. Grey devoted the 
whole energies of his body and mind to 
aid in the development and improvement 
of the soil,‘as well as labouring to raise 
to the highest state of perfection every 
description of stock reared upon the 
farm. In early life, says one who knew 
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him well, he farmed in North Northum- 
berland, where his example, in conjunction 
with that of the Culleys, Smiths, Scotts, 
and Berwicks, and other high-class farmers, 
created an entirely new system of agri- 
culture, both in the breeding of cattle 
and cultivation of the land. 

In the administration of the extensive 
agricultural and mining estates of Green- 
wich Hospital Mr. Grey was remarkable 
for his activity, good sense, and sagacity. 
He raised the net rental of the property in 
twenty years from 30,000/. to 40,000/., 
and added to its value at least 200,000/. 
by his judicious management, careful 
selection of tenants, granting of leases, 
encouragement to thorough draining, and 
application of modern science to agricul- 
ture. During his long tenure of office he 
was frequently visited by distinguished 
foreigners, and Baron Liebig was de- 
lighted, on visiting Dilston, to see his 
own discoveries practically applied to the 
improvement of the Northumbrian crops. 
The addresses which, as chairman of the 
Tyneside Agricultural Association he 
delivered year after year, embrace most 
of the topics connected with agricultural 
improvement. He never failed to dwell 
with great force on the value of a sound 
and, so far as might be, liberal education. 
He did not scruple to tell the farmers 
that “the culture of the mind must pre- 
cede that of the land ;” that “so important 
a branch of our national industry and 
source of our national prosperity should 
not be left for its advancement to the 
chance-directed discoveries of the un- 
lettered rustic.” While seeking to im- 
prove the income of the property com- 
mitted to his care, Mr. Grey was not 
unmindful of the requirements of the 
tenants ; he took a deep interest in striv- 
ing tc ameliorate the condition of the 
hinds and labourers engaged in farming 
pursuits, and promoted the building and 
endowment of schools, and gave every 
encouragement in his power to the educa- 
tion both of the labouring and farming 
classes in Northumberland. Only a few 
days before his death he took part in a 
discussion at a meeting of the Tyneside 
Agricultural Society, where some diffe- 
rence of opinion had arisen, and by his 
practical good sense and genial wisdom 
peace was restored to the meeting, where 
before an apparent division of interests 
had been shown. This was the last act of 
his long and useful life. Besides follow- 
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ing agricultural pursuits, Mr. Grey took 
an active interest in railways, mines, &c. 
He was a director of the Blyth and Tyne 
Railway. His memory, not only as an 
agriculturist, but as a stanch friend and 
enlightened and active county magistrate, 
and a consistent advocate of social and 
political reforms, will long be cherished 
on Tyneside and in his native Glendale. 

The deceased gentleman married, in 
1814, Hannah Eliza, daughter of Ralph 
Annette, Esq., of Alnwick, by whom he 
had issue, besides six daughters, three 
sons, the eldest of whom, George Annette, 
of Milfield, a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for Northumberland, and for- 
merly an assistant inclosure commissioner, 
was born in 1816, and married—first, in 
1839, Elizabeth Boyd, daughter of Robert 
Neil, Esq. ; and secondly, in 1858, Eliza- 
beth Jane, daughter of Henry Morton, 
Esq., of Lambton. Mr. Charles G. Grey, 
the third son, is a magistrate for Northum- 
berland and Durham, and receiver of the 
estates of Greenwich Hospital in the 
North of England. 





J. Loon, Esq. 


Feb. 19. At the 
Hall, Bushey, Herts, 
the residence of his 
son-in-law, aged 86, 
John Loch, Esq., for- 
merly one of the di- 
rectors of the East 
India Company. 

The deceased was 
% the second son of the 
late George Loch, 
Esq., of Drylaw, Edin- 
burgh, by Mary, daughter of John Adam, 
Esq., of Blair Adam, Esq., N.B., and was 
born Sep. 8, 1781. He entered the East 
India naval service at an early age, and 
rose rapidly in the profession. At various 
intervals, between his voyages, he saw 
much service in the Royal Navy as volun- 
teer with his cousin, Sir Charles (then 
Captain) Adam; and also with Lord St. 
Vincent, who was so impressed with his 
ability that not only did he offer to intro- 
duce him, although over age, into the 
Royal Navy, but continued his firm friend 
through life. 

During these occasional services, about 
the year 1800, he was in the ship of Lord 
St. Vincent, who then commanded the 
Channel Fleet, and was present at the 
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blockade of Brest. He also acted as aide- 
de-camp to Sir Edward Pellew in the ex- 
pedition to Ferrol; and it may be fur- 
ther mentioned that, in the year 1808, off 
the Nicobar Islands, when in command 
of the E.LC. ship, Scaleby Castle, he effec- 
tually beat off the Piedmontese, a French 
frigate of 44 guns. 

In 1821, after retiring from the naval 
service of the Company, Mr. Loch was 
elected to the East India direction, in 
which he continued, having been three 
times chosen as chairman during very 
difficult periods, until the remodelling of 
the charter in 1854, when he insisted on 
resigning, in opposition to the wishes of 
his colleagues, on account of his advancing 
years. It may be remembered that in the 
year 1837, while deputy-chairman, he was 
dangerously wounded in a murderous 
attack made upon him at the India 
House by a man of the name of Kearney, 
who destroyed himself in prison imme- 
diately afterwards, and that during the 
struggle Mr. Loch displayed signal cool- 
ness and forbearance. 

Mr. Loch, who represented Hythe and 
Folkestone for a short period previous to 
the Reform Bill of 1831, married, in 1820, 
Robina Marion, daughter of Archibald 
Cullen, Esq., by whom he had issue two 
children—George John, who was in the 
Royal Navy, and who died in 1848; and 
Marion Fenella, who married, in 1843, 
Edward Marjoribanks, Esq., jun., of The 
Hall, Bushey, Watford. 





Tur Rev. W. R. Dawes, F.R.S., &c. 


Feb.15. At Hopefield, Haddenham, 
aged 68, the Rev. William Rutter Dawes, 
F.RS. and F.R.A.S. 

The deceased was one of the most 
zealous amateur astronomers of our time 
and country, and enriched the science of 
his adoption by many valuable observa- 
tions and memoirs. He first established 
a small observatory at Ormskirk, in Lan- 
cashire, in 1830, and furnished it with 
a 5-foot equatorial by Dollond, with which 
he made many measures of double-stars. 
In 1839 he took charge of the pri- 
vate observatory, then recently erected 
by Mr. Bishop, at his residence in Re- 
gent’s Park, and since made famous by 
the discoveries that have emanated from 
it through the indefatigable labours of 
Mr. Hind. Here he continued his ob- 
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servations till 1845, when he erected 
a very complete observatory at Camden 
Lodge, Cranbrook, Kent, which, however, 
he shortly removed to Wateringbury, near 
Maidstone. It was here, in November, 
1850, that he made the independent dis- 
covery of the interior or dusky ring of the 
planet Saturn, which was at about the 
same time detected by Mr. Bond in 
America. Subsequently he transferred 
his instruments to Haddenham, where he 
observed till within a short time before his 
death. The bulk of his observations com- 
prise measures of double-stars, a vast col- 
lection of which he gave to the Royal 
Astronomical Society but a few months 
ago; but he was an assiduous observer 
of all celestial phenomena, and there is 
scarcely any branch of observational as- 
tronomy that he has not advanced in some 
way or other. In particular we may refer 
to his close and continued scrutinies of the 
discs of the principal planets, and his mea- 
sures of the annular appendage of Saturn. 
He formed one of the numerous band of 
observers who journeyed to Sweden in 
1851 to view the famous total solar eclipse 
visible there in that year. He was elected 
a F.R.S. about three years before his 
death. By long experience he had ac- 
quired a wonderfully acute eye, and “ dis- 
tinguished by a habitual and contempla- 
tive precision in the use of his instru- 
ments,” to quote the words used by the 
Astronomer Royal upon the occasion of 
presenting him with the Astronomical 
Society’s gold medal in 1855. Personally 
he was always kind and genial, sometimes 
gravely humorous; ever patient and at- 
tentive to any subject brought before him, 
and quick at grasping and forming his 
judgment upon it. His loss will be much 


“felt in astronomical circles; but the re- 


membrance of him will not soon die 
away or easily be obliterated. 





Tae Rev. Ropert Lez, D.D. 


March 15. At Torquay, aged 62, the 
Rev. Robert Lee, D.D., professor of bibli- 
cal criticism in the University of Edin- 
burgh; and one of the ministers of that 
city. 

The deceased was born at Tweedmouth, 
North Durham, in 1804. He was edu- 
cated at the Grammar School of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. Having studied at St. An- 
drew’s from 1824 to 1832, and greatly dis- 
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tinguished himself, he was elected minis- 
ter of a chapel-of-ease at Arbroath, in 
1833, from which he was translated to 
the parish of Campsie, in 1836. In 1843 
he became minister of the Grey Friars 
Church, Edinburgh, and on the institu- 
tion of a Chair’of Biblical Criticism and 
Biblical Antiquities in the University of 
Edinburgh, in 1846, was appointed the 
first professor. In this office his great 
learning and ability gave him wide influ- 
ence among the younger clergy. Dr. Lee 
was the leader of the liberal party in the 
Established Church of Scotland, and was 
formally accused of departing from its 
narrow traditions by the introduction of 
painted windows, the practice of kneeling, 
saying of “amen,” &c. in public service ; 
but the General Assembly, in May, 1859, 
declined to entertain the charges, and by 
so doing gave a tacit sanction to the innova- 
tions. | 

As a preacher, also, and a speaker in 
the Church Courts, Dr. Lee had a high 
reputation. Besides numerous articles, 
lectures, sermons, &c., Dr. Lee published 
the following: “The Theses of Erastes,” 
translated, with preface (1844); “A 
Handbook of Devotion” (1845) ; “Thou 
art Peter: a Discourse on Infallibility” 
(1851); “The Bible with new Marginal 
References” (1854) ; a sermon on “ War,” 
with “ Reply to Peace Societies ;” letters 
on “Scotch Universities,” in the Scotsman 
and Daily News (1857); “The Christian 
Duty of Caring for the Body ” (a sermon 
published by command of the Queen) ; 
“Prayers for Public Worship” (1857) ; 
the same, much enlarged (1858) ; “ Prayers 
for Family Worship ” (1861); “The Family 
and its Duties” (1863); and “The Re- 
form of the Church of Scotland, in Wor- 
ship, Government, and Doctrine ” (1864). 
It should be added that Dr. Lee was 
dean of the Chapel Royal, and one of 
Her Majesty’s chaplains in ordinary in 
Scotland. 





Tue Rev. H. Curistmas. 


March 11. Suddenly, of apoplexy, in 
a cab in a street at the west end of 
London, aged 57, the Rev. Henry [Noel- 
Fearn, better known as the Rev. Henry] 
Christmas. 

The deceased was the only son of the 
late Robert Noble Christmas, Esq., of 
Taunton, Somerset, by Jane, daughter of 
Samuel Fearn, Esq., and was born in 
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London in the year 1811. He was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1837, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1840. In 1837 he was 
ordained by Dr. Sumner, then Bishop of 
Chester, and having served some minor 
appointments in the Church, was ap- * 
pointed librarian and secretary of Sion 
College. He was afterwards elected pro- 
fessor of English History and Archseology 
to the Royal Society of Literature. He 
was the author of a large number of 
works, amongst which may be mentioned 
“Universal Mythology,” “Shores and 
Islands of the Mediterranean,” “ Christian 
Politics,” “ Preachers and Preaching,” 
“ Echoes of the Universe,” and “Cradle 
of the Twin Giants ;” and has translated 
Lamartine’s “ Méditations Poetiques,” 
Calmet’s “ Phantom World,” “The Re- 
public of Fools,” by C. M. von Wieland, 
and also a portion of the “Lusiad” of 
Camoens. 

He was a member of the Royal Academy 
of History at Madrid, and of the Société 
Impériale des Antiquaires de la Marine, 
and was for some years lecturer at St. 
Peter’s Church, Cornhill, and afterwards 
filled the curacy of Garlickhithe. The 
rey. gentleman was for some time Sunday 
evening preacher at St. Mildred, in the 
Poultry. He was a most popular lecturer 
on a variety of subjects, and his talents 
and information were of the most varied 
character. 

Mr. Christmas was a good classic and 
mathematician, and spoke many modern 
languages fluently. He was a large con- 
tributor to the periodical literature of the 
day, and a most consistent advocate of the 
abolition of capital punishment. Upon 
the theological view of that subject he 
published an able pamphlet, and in Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger of the very week of 
his death there appeared from his pen 
an article upon the new phase of that sub- 
ject, viz., secret executions within the 
prison walls. He was a numismatist, and 
his well-known collection of coins was 
sold recently for a large sum. At his de- 
cease he had nearly completed a very 
valuable work on this subject; and not 
many months ago had assumed the name 
of Noel-Fearn. 

Mr. Christmas married, in 1838, 
Eliza Jane, daughter of Mr. Fox, by 
whom he has left a son and three 
daughters. The deceased was buried in 
Norwood Cemetery. 
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Epwarp Jzssz, Esq. 


March 28. At 
Belgrave Place, Ma- 
rine Parade, Brigh- 
ton, aged 88, Edward 
Jesse, Esq., formerly 
Deputy-Surveyor of 


the Royal Parks and 


ay Palaces. 
The deceased, who 
was the oldest living 
naturalist, was the 


second sonand fourth 
child of the late Rev. William Jesse, some 
time vicar of Hutton-Cranswick, near 
Halifax, Yorkshire, and subsequently 
rector of Ribbesford, Worcestershire, and 
of Dowles, Salop (who died in 1814), 
by Mary, daughter of John Sage, Esq., 
of Stanmore House, Herts; and the 
grandson of the Rev. William Jesse, who, 
while holding the vicarage of Wellington, 
Somerset, had the celebrated Bishop 
Horne as his curate. 
Mr. Edward Jesse was born at his 
father’s parsonage, Hutton-Cranswick, 
near Halifax, Yorkshire, on the 14th 
of January, 1780, and received his early 
education first under a clergyman at 
Leicester, and afterwards under a French 
Protestant émigré at Bristol. In 1798, 
through the influence of Mr. Wilberforce, 
he was appointed to a clerkship in the 
San Domingo Office, where his know- 
_ ledge of French recommended him to the 
notice of Lord Dartmouth, who made him 
his private secretary when he came to be 
President of the Board of Control. The 
same nobleman, on accepting the office of 
Lord Steward of the Household, recom- 
mended Mr. Jesse to the notice of the 
king and of other members of the 
court at Windsor and at Kew. He held 
for some time a commission as lieut.- 
colonel of the Birmingham Volunteers, 
under his patron and friend Lord Dart- 
mouth; but this post came to an end on 
the disbandment of the corps. In 1805 
the Duke of Rutland appointed him to a 
captain’s commission in the Leicestershire 
Militia, and this commission he only re- 
signed on his marriage in 1807. Mr. Jesse 
was appointed by Mr. Sylvester Douglas 
(afterwards Lord Glenbervie) to the post 
of deputy-surveyor of the royal parks and 
palaces. In this capacity the knowledge 
of natural history which he had picked up 
as a child stood him in good stead, and he 
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was enabled to effect many useful and 
permanent improvements in the royal 
residences and gardens, more especially 
at Windsor and at Hampton Court 
Palace. The great hall at the latter 
place was extensively refitted under the 
auspices of Mr. Jesse, who also restored 
the chimneys and other portions of the 
building to their original condition. Mr. 
Jesse held under George III. and IV. the 
honorary post of Gentleman of the Ewry 
at Windsor Castle ; and Lord Liverpool, 
during his premiership, bestowed upon 
him, unsolicited, a commissionership of 
hackney coaches. This post he retained 
until the abolition of the office, when he 
retired on a well-earned pension. 

Mr. Jesse spent the greater part of his 
long life in the neighbourhood of Windsor, 
Hampton Court, and Richmond; but in 
1862 he removed to Brighton, where his 
tall, handsome figure and courtly manners 
will long be remembered, and where he 
took an active part in the establishment 
of “The Fisherman’s Home.” As an ac- 
knowledgment of his services to the town 
a marble bust, finely executed by a local 
sculptor, Mr. William Pepper, was placed 
by subscription, in 1864 or 1865, in the 
great room of the Pavilion. Mr. Jesse 
was the author of “ Anecdotes of Dogs ;” 
“ Angler's Rambles ;” “ Favourite Haunts 
and Rural Studies;” “Gleanings in Natu- 
ral History ;” “ Handbook for Hampton 
Court Palace and Gardens ; ” “ Handbook 
for Windsor, Eton ;’’ “ Lectures on Natu- 
ral History;” “Scenes and Tales of 
Country Life ;” and “Lectures on Natural 
History,” addressed to the poor fishermen 
of Brighton, published in 1863. He 
edited for Bohn’s Library “ Walton and 
Cotton’s Angler,” “ Hofland’s Angler,” 
and also “ White’s Selborne,” to which 
he prefixed an original and well-written 
biography of its amiable and accom- 
plished author. He was also in his day 
a frequent contributor of papers on 
Natural History, &c., to the columns 
of The Times, The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, Bentley's Miscellany, and -Once a 
Week. 

Mr. Jesse, by observation and experi- 
ment, added considerably to our know- 
ledge of the animal creation. At the 
time of his death he was one of the senior 
magistrates for Middlesex, having been 
put into the commission of the peace in 
order to control the visitors who came to 
see Hampton Court Palace and were in 
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the habit of committing depredations on 
the gardens. 

Mr. Jesse was descended from an old 
Norman family, some of whom came over 
to England with the Conqueror, and 
who, in the last century, were con- 
nected with Wiltshire by the ties of pro- 
perty; and it is curious to know that 
the name is still extant in Normandy, 
and that a M. Jesse has been within the 
last few years a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

The deceased gentleman was twice 
married. Firstly,in 1807, Mathilda,third 
daughter of the late Sir John Morris, 
Bart., of Clasemont, co. Glamorgan, 
by whom he has left one son and two 
daughters, Mrs. Houstoun and Mrs. 
Curwen. His son, Mr‘ John Heneage 
Jesse, born in 1808, like his father, is well 
known for his literary attainments. He 
is the author of “ The Court of England 
under the Stuarts, and under the House 
of Hanover;” “Memoirs of the Pre- 
tender ;” ‘* Memoirs of George Selwyn ;” 
“ Memoirs of King Richard IIL. and some 
of his Contemporaries, with an Historical 
Drama on the Battle of Bosworth;” and 
of “Memoirs of the Life and Reign of 
George III.” Mr. Jesse’s nephew, Mr. 
George R. Jesse, of Maisonette, near In- 
gatestone, Essex, is well known as the 
author of “ Researches into the History of 
the British Dog.” 

Mr. Edward Jesse married, secondly, 
about fifteen years ago, a daughter of the 
late John Gilbert Meymott, esq., solicitor, 
of Richmond, Surrey, who survives him, 
without issue. 

The following testimony to Mr. Jesse’s 
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works on Natural History is taken from 
an article in the Daily Telegraph :— 

“ Men are said to remember the events, 
pleasures, and companions of their child- 
hood with a vivid keenness of recollection ~ 
not accorded to the incidents of later life. 
If that is true, there must be numbers of 
staid, middle-aged gentlemen who feel a 
pang of regret at learning the death of 
Mr. Edward Jesse. In the old days, 
when children’s books were neither so 
plentiful nor so well written as they are 
now, the number of works which formed 
the Boys’ Own Library was comparatively 
limited. There is a phase in boyhood 
when fairy tales have ceased to enthral, 
and novels have not yet begun to inte- 
rest ; and to that phase works like the 
‘Gleanings of Natural History’ are emi- 
nently adapted. Fashion prevails in 
literature as well as in costume, and pos- 
sibly the rising generation may have 
other and newer favourites than the late 
Mr. Jesse; but certainly it can have 
none more worthy. It was not only that 
his works on natural history were charm- 
ingly written and really instructive, even 
to maturer students than lads at school, 
but that they inspired a love of quiet 
study, a tenderness for all animated 
things, an appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, in which the general education 
our boys receive from teachers and school- 
fellows is wont to be sadly deficient. 
Amongst the many literary successes of 
Mr. Jesse’s life, there is none to our esti- 
mation higher than the fact, that for 
many a long day he ranked in childish 
estimation with the authors whom boys 
most delight to honour.” 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Jan. 14. At Geelong, Victoria, aged 
55, Charles Babington Brewer, esq. He 
was born in 1813, was called to the bar at 
the Middle Temple 1838, and was Judge 
of the County Court and the Court of 
Mines of the Colony of Victoria. 

Jan, 22. In Wallachia, the Countess 
Sophia Roma. She was Princess Ypsilanti, 
dau. of Prince George Ypsilanti, (who 
died in 1847), and married, in 1862, 
Count Petros Roma, a descendant of one 
of the oldest patrician families of Zante, 
who have made great sacrifices for the 
cause of Hellenic independence.—Court 
Circular. 

Jan. 30. At Port Louis, Mauritius, 
William Draper Bolton, esq., barrister-at- 
law. He was the second son of the late 
Thomas Bolton, esq., of Upgrove-hill, 
Stanstead, Essex, and nephew to the late 
Hon. Colonel Edward. Alured Draper, 
Paymaster-General at Mauritius, and was 
—_ to the bar at the Middle Temple in 

1, 

Feb, 5. At Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
aged 84, Mrs. Murray, relict of the late 
Hon. H. Murray, of Woodbrook, Tri- 
nidad. 

Feb. 19. At Adelaide, South Australia, 
aged 70, Sir Dominick Daly, Governor- 
General of South Australia. He was the 
son of the late Dominick Daly, esq., of 
Benmore, co. Galway, by Johanna Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the late Joseph Blake, esq., 
of Ardfry, co, Galway, and nephew of 
Joseph Henry, Ist Lord Wallscourt. He 
was born in 1798. For nearly twenty-six 
years sir Dominick acted as Chief Secre- 
tary in Canada, was appointed Governor 
of the island of Tobago in 1851, and in 
1854 he received the honour of knight- 
hood, and was made Lieutenant-Governor 
of Prince Edward’s Island. This appoint- 
ment he held wntil 1859, and he succeeded 
Sir R. G. Macdonnell as Governor of South 
Australia in 1861. He married, in 1826, 
Mary, dau. of Col. R. Gore. 

At Bushey Hall, Herts, aged 86, John 
Loch, esq. See OBrTuaryY. 

Feb. 21. At sea,on board the Magnolia, 
aged 52, John Vincent Leach, esq., barris- 
ter-at-law. He was born in 1816, and 
called to the Inner Temple in 1858. He 
practised for some time at the courts of 
Spanish Town and Kingston, Jamaica, 
and at the time of his decease held the 
appointment of Clerk of Courts and Keeper 
of Records in British Honduras. 

Feb. 27. At Dublin, aged 59, Major 
Henry William Egerton-Warburton, late 


of the 47th Regt. He was the third son 
of the Rev. Rowland Egerton, who, on the 
death of Sir Peter Warburton, bart., of 
Arley Hall, Cheshire, in 1813, assumed 
by royal licence the additional surname of 
Warburton. He married, in 1835, Har- 
riette Elizabeth, dau. of Major-General 
Evans, by whom he had issue one son, 
who died in 1861, and three daus. 

March 2. At Calcutta, aged 33, Geor- 
gina Clementson, wife of Brigadier-Gen. 
Bourchier, C.B., R.H.A., and the younger 
dau. of J. G, Lough, esq., of Harewood- 
square. 

At Milford House, Godalming, aged 73, 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Smith Webb, formerly 
of the 3rd Light Dragoons. He was the 
eldest surviving son of the late Philip 
Smith Webb, esq., of Milford House, by 
Hannah, dau. of the late Sir Robert 
Barker, bart., and was born in 1794. He 
was a magistrate for Surrey, and married, 
in 1830, Harriet, dau. of William Currie, 
esq., of East Horsley, by whom he has 
left issue. 

March 4. At Delhi, aged 43, Lieut.-Col. 
J. A. Dyas, Royal (late Bengal) Eng. 

March 11. Killed near Kohat, Punjab, 
while leading the regiment he commanded 
into action, aged 35, Major Arthur Upton 
Ruxton, B.S.C. 

March 12. Suddenly, from paralysis. 
aged 67, the Rev. J. A. G. Colpoys, rector 
of Droxford, Hants. He was a son of 
Admiral Sir E. G. Colpoys, and was born 
in 1801. He was educated at Exeter 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
and proceeded M.A. in 1824; he was ap- 
pointed rector of Droxford in 1831. The 
reverend gentleman was son-in-law of the 
late Dr. Sumner, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

March 13. At Pendleton, Clitheroe, 
aged 67, the Rev. George Preston, B.D. 
He was born in 1800, and educated at 
Queen’s Coll., Cambridge, where he took 
his degree of B.D. in 1845; in 1826 he 
was appointed to the head mastership of 
the Grammar School, Whalley, which he 
held till shortly before his death. 

March 15. At Cannes, France, aged 25, 
Douglas, third son of Robert Campbell, 
esq., of Buscot Park, Berks. 

March 16. At Senafé, Abyssinia, aged 
24, Lieut. H. N. Bayly, 45th Regt., eldest 
son of Lieut.-Col. Bayly, of Ballyarthur, 
co, Wicklow. 

At Southampton, aged 74, Lieut.-Gen. 
Lewis Alexander Hall, R.E. - 

At Herringswell House, Mildenhall, 
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Suffolk, aged 70, George Mure, esq. He 
was the eldest son of the late Thomas 
Mure, esq., of Warriston House, Edin- 
burgh (who died in 1806), by Helen, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. Patrick Boyle, and 
was born in 1797. He was formerly in 
the Grenadier Guards, and was present at 
Waterloo. He married, in 1855, Fanny 
Eliza, only dau. of W. J. Squire, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Agnes Gardyne Rennie, 
wife of John Ogilvy, esq., younger, of 
Inshewan. 

March 17. At Nice, aged 37, Georgiana 
Elizabeth, wife of Richard Lamb, esq., of 
West Denton House, Northumberland, 
and youngest dau. of the late S. Eaton, esq. 

March 18. At Portobello, aged 79, 
Mary, widow of James Edmondstoune 
Aytoun, esq. 

At Mucking, Essex, aged 74, the Rev. 
Charles Day, LL.B. He was educated at 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated LL.B. in 1824; he was appointed 
vicar of Mucking in 1842. 

March 20. At Sidmouth, Commander 
Charles Talbot Compton, R.N. He was 
the fourth son of the late H. C. Compton, 
esq., of Manor House, Lyndhurst, and 
entered the Navy in 1834, and served for 
some time in the East Indies. 

At Ullingswick, Herefordshire, aged 70, 
Sarah, relict of the Rev. John Garbett, 
M.A., vicar of Harborne, Staffordshire. 

At Nice, aged 27, John Augustus 
Vivian, late of the 3rd Regt., seventh sur- 
viving son of the late Rev. C. P. Vivian, of 
Hatton Hall, Northamptonshire. 

At Swanscombe, Kent, aged 46, the 
Rev. James Yates, B.D. 

At Fincham, Norfolk, aged 75, Martha 
Carston, widow of Robert Hutchison, 
esq., of Cromarty. 

March 21. At Caroline-park, Edin- 
burgh, aged 28, the Hon. Helen Georgina 
Scott, eldest dau. of the late Lord Pol- 
warth. 

At Footherly Hall, Lichfield, Henrietta 
Auriol, wife of Henry Chandos-Pole- 
Gell, esq. 

March 22. At Cheltenham, aged 83, 
Lieut.-Col. John Henry Matthews, late 
Paymaster 3lst Regt., and Invalid Depét, 
Chatham. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 72, Samuel 

Phillips Southam, esq., late solicitor, of 
Cleobury Mortimer, and for upwards of 
forty years one of the coroners for co. 
Salop. 
Aged 65, the Rev. John Ferdinando 
Wilkinson. He was educated at Clare 
Coll. Cambridge, where he graduated B. A. 
in 1826 ; he was appointed rector of South 
Croxton, Leicestershire, in 1828, but re- 
signed the living in 1857. 
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At Clewer, Windsor, aged 80, Sergeant- 
Major Woodhouse. The deceased had 
been in no less than 36 engagements, but 
was never wounded, and was never absent 
from his duties, either from illness or any 
other cause, during upwards of 25 years 
of his active service in the Coldstream 
Guards, The old soldier’s regiment being 
on garrison duty at the present time at 
Windsor, he was buried with military 
honours. The band of the 2d Life 
Guards attended, together with the corps 
of drums and fifes of the Coldstream 
Guards. He has left an aged widow and 
had a family of 18 children.—Pall-Mall 
Gazette. 

March 23. At Mentone, Septimus All- 
card, son of the late William Allcard, esq., 
of Burton Closes, Bakewell. 

At Hampstead, aged 35, Margaret 
Helen, wife of Edward Beavan, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, and dau. of the late Wilson 
Jones, esq., of Hartsheath, Mold. 

At Southport, John Henry, lieut. R.N., 
and Naval Knight of Windsor. The de- 
ceased entered the Navy in 1808, and 
served for some time on the West Indian, 
Home, Mediterranean,and African stations. 
His last service afloat was in -the East 
Indies, whence he returned in 1833. He 
was subsequently employed as emigration 
agent in Dublin. 

At Riseholme, Henry John Blomfield 
Jackson, only son of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln. 

At Glasserton House, Bournemouth, 
aged 29, Christena Crackenthorpe, wife of 
the Rev. W. Chandos Pole, M.A., rector 
of Radbourne, Derbyshire, and dau. of the 
late Capt. C. C. Askew, R.N. 

March 24. At Datchet House, Bucks, 
aged 71, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Francis 
Henry William Needham. The deceased 
was the second and youngest son of 
Francis, 1st Earl of Kilmorey, by Anne, 
second dau. of Thomas Fisher, esq., and 
brother of the present earl. He was born 
March 15, 1799, and was formerly a 
lieutenant-col. in the Grenadier Guards. 
He was unmarried. 

Aged 46, the Rev. William Charles 
Denshire, of Thetford House, Lincoln- 
shire. He was educated at Queen’s Coll., 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1843, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1847. 

At The Chace, King’s Lynn, aged 48, 
Henry Edwards, esq., solicitor. He was a 
son of the late Wm. B. Edwards, esq., of 
Stamford, where he was bornin 1819. He 
was educated at the grammar school of 
that town, the present Bishop of Glou- 
cester (Dr. Ellicott) being a school-fellow. 
Having been admitted a solicitor in 1842, 
he settled in Lynn, where he subse- 
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quently became a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Goodwin & Co. He was solicitor 
to the Lynn and Hunstanton, and the 
Watton and Thetford Railway Companies, 
and a promoter of those lines. The de- 
ceased took great interest inthe municipal 
affairs of King’s Lynn, and also in the 
social institutions of that town; he was 
the chief promoter and founder of the 
Atheneum and of the Musical Union, and 
other friendly societies, and was one of 
the most able and active members of the 
town council. He was the author of a 
synopsis of the borough property, which 
was published as a pamphlet, and also of 
a little tractate called “‘ Municipal Elec- 
tions not Political.’ Mr. Edwards, who 
was captain of the Lynn Rifle Volunteers, 
married in 1849, Maria Elizabeth eldest 
dau. of Philip Wilson, esq., of Lynn, 
and has left issue three children.—Zaw 
Times. 

At Rhyl, aged 72, William B. Fos- 
brooke, esq., solicitor, late of Liverpool. 

At Mentone, aged 28, William Eustace 
Peacock, esq., barrister. He was the third 
son of the Hon. Sir Barnes Peacock, knt., 
Chief Justice of the High Court of Judi- 
eature in Bengal, by Elizabeth, dau. of 
Willing Fanning, esq., and was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple.—Zaw Times. 

Aged 63, William Richard Stretton, 
esq., of Brynderwen, Monmouthshire. He 
was a son of the late W. Stretton, esq., 
and was born in 1805. He was a J.P. and 
D.L. for Monmouthshire, and a magistrate 
for Brecon, and formerly a major in the 
army. He married, in 1831, the Hon. 
Catherine Eliza Marianne, fourth dau. of 
George, 13th Viscount Hereford, and 
widow of Walter Wilkins, esq., of Maes- 
lough, Radnorshire, by whom he has left 
issue. 

March 25. At the Admiralty, aged 69, 
the Lady Harriet Corry. She was the 
second dau. of Cropley, 6th Earl of 
Shaftesbury, by Lady Anne Spencer, 
fourth dau. of George, 4th Duke of Marl- 
borough, and was born 15th Sept., 1798. 
She married, in 1830, the Right Hon. 
Henry Corry, M.P., by whom 'she leaves 
surviving issue, two sons and three daus. 

At Craigrownie House, Dumbarton- 
shire, aged 74, Alexander Abercrombie, 


At Woodfield, Ross, Herefordshire, aged 
80, the Rev. Christopher Benson, Canon 
of Worcester Cathedral, and late Master 
of the Temple. He was educated at 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1802, and proceeded M.A. in 
1815. He was senior Canon of Worcester 
Cathedral, having been appointed in 1825. 
He was formerly connected with St. 
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Giles’s, London, and was Master of jthe 
Temple; the livings of Lindridge and 
Cropthorne have also been held by him, 
but at the time of his death he held no 
other preferment than his canonry. He 
was the author of several volumes of ser- 
mons and other theological works. 

At Hoby Rectory, Leicestershire, Agnes, 
the wife of the Rev. Gilbert Beresford. 

At Hull, aged 97, the Rev. John Healey 
Bromby, M.A., Master of the Charter- 
house, Hull. He was educated at the Hull 
Grammar School, and atSidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1792, and proceeded M.A.in 1795. In 1797 
he was presented to the vicarage of St. 
Mary’s, Hull, which he held for the long 
period of 70 years, having only recently 
resigned it. He was the recipient of 
several testimonials, and amongst the rest 
a purse containing 300 guineas, and a 
silver inkstand, were presented to him in 
June, 1849, “as commemorative of the 
fiftieth year of his incumbency, and in 
testimony of the love and veneration with 
which his parishioners regarded him as 
a minister of religion, and of their un- 
feigned esteem for him as a Christian, a 
scholar, and a gentleman.” The Bishop 
of Tasmania is his second son, and his 
eldest son, Dr. John Bromby, is principal 
of a training college at Melbourne. The 
deceased only survived his wife by a few 
months. 

At Abbey Dore, Hereford, aged 63, the 
Rev. Josiah James. He was educated at 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1829, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1832; he was appointed rector of 
Abbey Dore in 1839. 

At Stirling, aged 49, Edward Ramsden 
Priestley, Col. 42nd Highlanders. He was 
the eldest son of the late Major Priestley, 
K.H., and entered ‘the Army as ensign 
25th Regt., in 1835. In 1838 he became 
lieutenant by purchase, and in 1843 pur- 
chased the rank of captain. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of brevet-major in 
1857, and in the same year he exchanged 
into the Royal Black Watch, and accom- 
panied the regiment to India. In the 
following year he was further promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and in 
1863 he was raised to. the rank of 
colonel of the regiment, which he retained 
until his death. The gallant colonel had 
seen a good deal of service, having been, 
as adjutant of the 25th Regt., with five 
companies, on board her Majesty’s ship 
Southampton in the landing at Port Natal, 
and defeating the insurgent Boers in 1342. 
He also served with the 42nd in the sup- 
pression of the Indian mutiny, from 20th 
Nov., 1857, including the actions at 
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Khudygunge and Shumsabad, siege and 
fall of Lucknow, &c. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 65, the 
Rev. William Seaton, incumbent of St. 
Thomas's, Lambeth. He was educated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of B.C.L. He was formerly 
incumbent of Christ Church, Pennington 
Leigh, near Manchester. 

At Clifton, John Rowland Taylor, 
solicitor, second son of the late John 
Taylor, esq., of Bristol. 

March 26. In Albemarle-street, aged 
86, Gen. Sir Thomas Kenah, K.C.B., Col. 
63rd Regt. The deceased was a son of 
the late T. Kenah, esq., of Bridgefields, 
co. Cork, by Ally, dau. of R. Pratt, esq., 
and was born in 1782. He entered the 
Army in Aug., 1799, and the same year 
served with his regiment in Holland. In 
1801 he served in Egypt under Gen. Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie ; and afterwards, from 
1808 to 1812, was on active service in 
Sicily. He subsequently joined the Army 
in Spain, and was on the Staff as Assistant 
and afterwards as Deputy Adjut.-Gen. at 
the head of the department. He was 
created in 1818 a Companion of the Bath, 
in recognition of his military services, and 
in 1865 was advanced to the rank of 
Knight Commander. Sir ‘I’. Kenah mar- 
ried, in 1819, Elizabeth Amelia, dau. of 
the late Sir W. Burrell, bart., which lady 
died in 1838. 

At Maidstone, aged 71, Thomas William 
Allen, esq., J.P. 

At Torquay, aged 42, F. D. P. Astley, 
esq., of Duckinfield, Cheshire, and Arisaig, 
Inverness-shire. He was the only sur- 
viving son of the late F. D. Astley, 
esq., of Duckinfield, by Susan, dau. of 
Major Palmer, of Ickwell, Beds, and was 
born in 1825. He was educated at Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge, and was a J.P. and D.L. 
for the counties of Chester, Derby, and 
Inverness, and a magistrate for Lanca- 
shire ; he was high sheriff of Cheshire in 
1853. He married, in 1847, Gertrude 
Emma, dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
H. D. Jones, G.C.B., and by her (who died 
in 1862) has left, with other issue, a son 
and heir, Francis, born in 1853. 

At Edinburgh, Dr. James Bannerman, 
Professor of Divinity of the Free Church 
College. 

At Dulas Court, Hereford, Louisa 
Willis, wife of Lieut.-Col. Feilden. She 
was the dau. of J. Feilden, esq., of Witton 
Court, Lancashire, and married, in 1858, 
Lieut.-Col. Robert. Feilden, of Dulas 
Court, by whom she has left issue. 

At Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells, aged 
33, the Rev. George Eckford Gull, B.A. 

At Edinburgh, aged 35, William Hamil- 
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ton Shirriff Hart, Capt. 105th Madras 
Light Infantry, eldest son of Capt. Thos. 
Frederick Hart, late of 94th Regt. 

Aged 65, Anna Eliza, widow of John 
Jarrett, esq., of Camerton Court, Bath. - 

March 27. At Chelsea, aged 78, Capt. 
Christopher Claxton, R.N. He entered 
the navy in 1804, and after serving for 
some time on the North American and 
home stations, was appointed in 1834 
harbour master of Bristol, and under his 
surveillance the steam-vessels Great West- 
ern and Great Britain were built. 

At North Creake, Norfolk, aged 70, the 
Ven. R. E. Hankinson, archdeacon of Nor- 
wich. The reverend gentleman was edu- 
cated at Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1520, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1824, but his name 
does not appear on the list of honours, 
He was ordained in 1821 by Dr. Bathurst, 
Bishop of Norwich, and was for some 
years minister of Well Walk Chapel, 
Hampstead. In 1847 he was presented by 
the Dean and Chapter of Norwich to the 
incumbency of St. Margaret and St. 
Nicholas, King’s Lynn, which he held up 
to 1863, when he was presented to the 
rectory of North Creake, Fakenham. He 
was presented to the archdeaconry of 
Norwich in 1857. 

At Dunchideock House, Devon,«ged 
61, James Samuel Pitman, esq. He was 
the eldest son of the late James S. Pit- 
man, esq., of Dunchideock (who died in 
1848), by Catherine, dau. of the late J. 
Harris, esq., of Mount Radford, Devon, 
and was born in 1807. He was educated 
at Eton and Exeter Coll, Oxford, and 
was a J.P. and D.L. for Devon, and served 
as high sheriff of that county in 1856. He 
married, in 1850, Elizabeth, dau. of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Cole, vicar of South 
Brent, Devon, who died in 1852. 

At Exton, Somerset, aged 63, the Rev. 
George Bodley Warren, of Heavitree, 
Devon. He was educated at Worcester 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A, 
in 1827. 

At Stanley-green, Poole, Frances Anna 
Maria, wife of the Rev. J. L. Williams, 
M.A. 

March 28. In Dorset-square, Regent’s- 
park, aged 83, Col. John Bazalgette, son 
of the late Louis Bazalgette, esq., of East- 
wick, Park, Surrey. 

At Claverton, Bath, aged 74, the Rev. 
William Hale, M.A. He was educated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1827, and proceeded M. A. in 1829; 
he was appointed rector of Claverton in 
1851. 

At Brighton, aged 88, Edward Jesse, 
esq. See OBITUARY. 
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At Sandbach, Cheshire, aged 79, Major 
John Woodgate. He served for many 
years in the 52nd Regt. in the Peninsular 
War, and afterwards joined the 20th Light 
Dragoons, 

March 29.% Edward Badeley, esq., of 
the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. The 
deceased was a son of the late Dr. 
Badeley, of Chelmsford, and was born 
about the year 1800. He was educated 
at Brasenose College, Oxford, where he 
took his B.A. degree in 1823, gaining a 
second class in classics. He was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple in 1841, and 
went the Home Circuit. It was, how- 
ever, to ecclesiastical law that he more 
especially devoted himself; and at the 
time when the Gorham difficulty arose he 
was employed by the Bishop of Exeter to 
conduct the case on his behalf. This he 
did with great ability and learning; and 
the substance of his speech delivered in 
December, 1849, before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on the 
appeal, was afterwards published, with an 
introduction, as a pamphlet of somewhat 
formidable proportions. Mr. Badeley, 
who a year or two previously had pub- 
lished, jointly with Dr. Pusey, a pamphlet 
strongly reprobating marriage with a de- 
ceased wife's sister, deeming the Church 
hopelessly committed by the Gorham 
decision, “submitted himself” to the 
Roman communion, and since that time 
he has devoted himself extensively to the 
solution of the various legal difficulties 
attending the administration of Roman 
Catholic trusts and charities. Since quit- 
ting the English Church he had also pub- 
lished a legal opinion on the case of 
altar-lights at Falmouth, and another on 
the privileges of religious confession in 
the English courts of justice. He was 
very much and deservedly respected 
among his old friends, and also in the 
communion of his adoption, and it is to 
him that Dr. Newmar has affectionately 
dedicated his recently published volume 
of poems. He lived and died unmarried. 
——Guardian. 

At Brixton, aged 76, Stephen Bourne, 
esq., formerly Registrar of Berbice, and 
previously Stipendiary Magistrate in 
Jamaica. 

At Drewton. Manor, East Yorkshire, 
aged 65, Joseph Blanchard Burland, esq., 
solicitor, of South Cave. 

Aged-71, Benjamin Haworth, esq., of 
Hullbank House and Rowlston Hall, 
Yorkshire. He was the eldest son of the 
late A. H. Haworth, esq., F.S.A., of 
Chelsea, by Elizabeth, dau. of Henry 
Cumbrey, esq., of Holbeach, co. Lincoln, 
and was born in 1798. He was educated 
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at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1820, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1824, and was a J.P. and D.L. for the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. He married in 
1822, Theresa, dau. and heir of Professor 
Arneman, of Géttingen, and of Rowlston 
Hall, Yorkshire, by whom he has left issue. 

In Devonshire-street, Portland-place, 
aged 31, Lieut. James Minchin Morris, 
R.N., sixth son of the late John Carnac 
Morris, esq., M.C.S. 

At Bath, aged 48, Maria, wife of the 
Rev. W. Popham, M.A., incumbent of 
Ch. Ch., Bradford, Wilts. 

Aged 79, Felix Slade, esq., of Halsteads, 
Yorkshire, and of Walcot-place, Lambeth. 

March 30. At Llanwern, Monmouth- 
shire, aged 75, Sir Charles Salusbury, 
bart. See OBiTuaRY. 

At Cheltenham, aged 58, Helen Ellenor, 
widow of Major John Waterfield, 38th 
Bengal N.L.L, and dau. of the late Sir 
Robert Blair, K.C.B. 

March 31. At Sulhamstead, aged 77, 
Mary Anne, relict of the late H. Rk. Bur- 
foot, esq., of the Inner Temple. 

At Lewesden, Torquay, aged 96, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. T’. Lloyd, M.A. 

April 1. At Southwell, aged 87, Mary 
Anne, widow of the Rev. W. Lawson, and 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Rh. Barrow. 

At Danemore Park, Langton Green, 
Kent, James Reeves, esq. He was the 
second son of the late W. J. Reeves, esq., 
by Anne, dau. of the late John Pughe, esq., 
of Montgomery, and wasa J.P. and D.L. 
for Essex. He married in 1824, Jane 
Mary, second dau. of Henry Carrington 
Bowles, esq., of Myddelton House, Entield; 
she died in 1863. 

April 2. At Gortin Rectory, aged 50, 
the Rev. William Montgomery Beresford, 
rector of Lower Badoney, co. Tyrone. 

At West Teignmouth, aged 57, Fanny 
Lea, wife of the Rev. J. Birch, M.A. 

At Yately, Hants, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. R. Lewin. 

April 3. At Headley Rectory, aged 77, 
Elizabeth Mary, wife of the Rev. Fer- 
dinand Faithfull. 

April 4. At Brighton, aged 70, the Rev. 
Arthur Browne, vicar of Marham, Nor- 
folk. He graduated B.A. at St. John’s 
Coll., Cambridge, in 1819, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1823; he had held the vicarage 
of Marham since 1827. 

At Gravesend, aged 49, William Vardy 
Eyre, esq., son of the late Sir James Eyre. 

At Physgill, N.B., aged 80, Mary, dau. 
of Sir William Maxwell, bart. 

At Whitstable, aged 56, the Rev. 
Robert John Morris. He was educated 
at Jesus Coll., Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A., in 1837; he was appointed 
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vicar of Whitstable and incumbent of Sea- 
salter in 1848. 

At Dawlish, Devon, aged 67, William 
John Thomas Morton, esq., late Professor 
of Chemistry at the Royal Veterinary Coll. 

April 5. At Dilhorn Hall, Staffordshire, 
aged 38, Col. Coote Buller. He was the 
third son of Sir E. Manningham-Buller, 
bart., M.P., by his first wife, Mary Ann, 
dau. of Maj.-Gen. Coote Manningham, and 
was born in 1829. He was formerly in 
the Rifle Brigade, and served with dis- 
tinction in the Crimean war, being present 
at the battles of Alma and Inkerman, in 
which latter he was severely wounded by 
a rifle ball. Soon after his return he was 
appointed Deputy Assistant-Adjutant- 
General at Aldershot. In 1860, he was 
gazetted as lieutenant-colonel to the Ist 
Battalion of Staffordshire Rifle Volunteers, 
and on retiring in 1865 he was appointed 
honorary colonel to the battalion. 

At Milton House, Portsmouth, aged 74, 
Margaret, wife of Vice-Admiral John 
Hallowes. 

At Smeeth, aged 81, the Rev. Wynd- 
ham Knatchbull, D.D. He was the eldest 
son of the late Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
bart., by his second wife, Frances, dau. 
of Governor Graham, and was born 
in 1787. He was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1808; he was elected to a fellowship 
at All Souls’ Coll., where he took his 
degree of M.A. in 1812, B.D. in 1820), and 
D.D. in 1823. He was presented to 
Westbere rectory in 1811, and to Alding- 
ton-cum-Smeeth in 1823. Dr. Knatch- 
bull married, in 1825, Anna Maria Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Henry Dawkins, esq., of 
Sandgate, by whom he had issue a dau. 

Aged 80, Henry Leader, esq., of Mount 
Leader, Cork. He was the youngest son 
of the late Wm. Leader, esq., of Mount 
Leader, by Miss Margaret St. Leger, and 
was born in 1788. He was a magistrate 
for co. Cork, and married, in 1830, Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Eustace, of Robertstown, co. Kildare, by 
whom he has left issue. 

At Winchester, the Rev. Joseph D’Arcy 
Sirr, D.D., rector of Morestead. He was 
educated at Trinity Coll., Dublin, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1812, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1823, B.D. in 1842, and D.D. in 
1843. He was formerly rector of Kil- 
colman, Ireland, and afterwards vicar 
of Yoxford, Suffolk, and incumbent of 
St. Mary’s, Spital. At the time of his 
decease he was assistant chaplain to the 
forces at Winchester, and rector of More- 
stead, Hants. 

After a short illness, aged 54, Mr. H. 
Widdicombe, comedian. At the Surrey 
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Theatre Mr. Harry Widdicombe was for 
a considerable period an _ established 
favourite, and at the Princess’s and 
Lyceum Theatres he more recently exhi- 
bited powers which fully entitled him to 
be spoken of as a comedian of distin- 
guished ability. Mr. H. Widdicombe was 
the son of the famous Widdicombe so 
long associated with Astley’s. He had 
been prominently connected with the 
London stage for the last 26 years. 

April 6. At Edinburgh, of apoplexy, 
aged 48, Thomas Bamford Lang, esq., 
controller of the General Post-office, 
Edinburgh. He had occupied the position 
of controller for the past 13 years, having 
been appointed to that office in February, 
1855. He was a man of active business 
habits, strict integrity, and was much re- 
spected by all with whom his official 
duties brought him into contact. For 
many years past he took a great interest 
in the municipal affairs of Portobello, 
where he resided. He likewise took a 
leading part in the organisation of the 
Professional and Civil Service Supply 
Association, and was ever ready to pro- 
mote every scheme which he believed 
would be conducive to the welfare of 
those around him. Mr. Lang leaves a 
widow and large family.—Scotsman. 

At Jersey, aged 46, the Rev. Frederick 
Godfray, D.C.L., of Beau-Séjour. He 
graduated B.A. at Wadham Coll., Oxford, 
in 1844, proceeded M.A. in 1847, and was 
for some time domestic chaplain to the 
Earl of Limerick. 

April 7. At the Cedars, Sunninghill, 
Berks, aged 65, Caroline Elizabeth, Coun- 
tess of Cottenham. The deceased coun- 
tess was the dau. of the late Wm. Wing- 
field-Baker, esq., by Lady Charlotte Maria 
Digby, and married, in 1821, Charles 
Christopher, 1st Earl of Cottenham (for 
some time Lord Chancellor), who died in 
1851. 

At Southsea, aged 80, Admiral Sir 
H. Ducie Chads, G.C.B. See OpituaRy. 

At Leamington, Commodore Henry 
Caldwell, C.B., A.D.C. He entered the 
navy in 1828, and having passed his exa- 
mination in 1835, served for some time in 
the Mediterranean, and became captain in 
1853. 

At Cambridge, aged 77, Louisa, widow 
of John Haviland, esq., M.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Physic in the University of 
Cambridge. 

At Middleton House, Hants, aged 20, 
Fitzhardinge Lye, esq., of Queen’s Coll., 
Oxford, a student of the Middle Temple, 
eldest son of John Gaunt Lye, esq., of 
Lancaster-place, Strand. 

At Rolleston, Staffordshire, aged 73, the 
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Rev. Peploe Paget Mosley. He graduated 
B.A. at Jesus Coll., Cambridge, in 1816, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1818; he was ap- 
pointed rector of Rolleston in 1834. 

At Ottawa, U.S., assassinated aged 45, the 
Hon. Thos. D’Arcy M‘Gee. He was born in 
Carlingford, Ireland, in 1823. He was edu- 
cated in Wexford, and held an appointment 
in the Long Room of the Custom House 
there. At the age of eighteen he visited 
the United States, but shortly afterwards 
returned to Ireland. He connected him- 
self with the Repeal movement; but pro- 
voked the hostility of O’Connell. In 1847 
he joined the “ Young Ireland” party 
with Mitchell; in 1848 he revisited the 
United States, and became connected, in 
an editorial capacity, with the Boston 
Pilot, the organ of the Irish race in Ame- 
rica. His name had previously been 
stricken off the roll of the “ Repeal” 
association. Subsequently Mr. M‘Gee 
published in Boston, Buffalo, and New 
York, a paper called the American Celt. 
In 1856 he was a champion of Mr. Fre- 
mont for the presidency; he publicly 
stated that should Fremont fail of an 
election “ he would go to a land of true 
freedom—Canada.” He made his promise 
good. In 1857 Mr. M‘Gee got into a con- 
troversy with the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Hughes; his communications, 
published in the New York Zimes over 
the signature of ‘‘ Philo-Veritas,” attracted 
general attention ; it was believed that he 
got the better of the archbishop. Mr. 
M‘Gee was a man of various accomplish- 
ments, though not probably a scholar; he 
was caustic and brilliant in debate, a ready 
speaker, and he was an acknowledged 
leader of Canadian society and opinion. 
He leaves a widow and several children.— 
Star. 

April 8. At Sandhurst, aged 80, Gen. 
Sir George Augustus Wetherall, G.C.B., 
Governor of the Royal Military College. 
He was a son of the late Gen. Sir F 
Wetherall, by Elizabeth, dau. of G. Myt- 
ton, esq., and was born in 1788. He was 
educated at Winchester, and subsequently 
completed his education in the senior de- 
partment of the Royal Military College ; 
he entered the army in 1803, and was in 
action with a squadron of French frigates 
in the Mozambique Channel in June, 1810, 
having previousiy served in the Cape, and 
was present at the capture of the Isle of 
France in July, 1810. He served in the 
conquest of Java, in 1811, as aide-de- 
camp to his father. The gallant General 
afterwards acted as Military Secretary to 
the Commander-in-Chief of Madras from 
1822 to 1825; and was Deputy Judge- 
Advocate-General in India in 1826. As 
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lieut.-col. of the 1st Foot he served in 
India and afterwards in Canada, where 
his regiment was engaged in suppressing 
the insurrection of 1837-8, for which dis- 
tinguished military service he was nomi- 
nated a Companion of the Order of the 
Bath. From 1843 to 1850 he was Deputy- 
Adjutant-General in Canada. In April, 
1850, he was appointed Deputy-Adjutant- 
General at head-quarters, and in 1854 was 
appointed Adjutant-General, which post 
he held up to 1860, when he was ap- 
pointed to command the northern dis- 
trict. At the expiration of his services,. 
in 1865, he was appointed Governor of the 
Royal College of Sandhurst. The gallant 
officer was created a Knight Commander 
of the Bath in 1856, and a Grand Cross of 
the Order in 1865. He was appointed 
colonel of the 84th Foot in June, 1854. 
He married, in 1812, Frances Diana, dau. 
of the late Capt. Denton, E.L.C.S., which 
lady died in 1867. 

At Montreux, Switzerland, aged 59, the 
Hon. Brownlow North Osborn de Grey. 
He was the second surviving son of 
Thomas, 4th Lord Walsingham, by Lady 
Elizabeth, fourth dau. of the late Hon. 
and Rt. Rev. Brownlow North, Bishop of 
Winchester, and was born in 1808; he 
married, in 1858, Emma, dau. of the late 
George Kenyon, esq., of Cefn, near 
Wrexham. 

At Albury Hall, Herts, aged 68, Richd. 
Dawson, esq. He was the only son of the 
late Richd. Dawson, esq. (who died in 
1838), by Eleanor, dau. of John Sewell, 
esq., of Scopwick House, and was born in 
1800. He was a magistrate for Herts, 
and married, in 1831, Anne, dau. of John 
Hill, esq.,of Ripon, by whom he has left 
issue. 

At The Lodge, Upper Deal, Kent, aged 
57, Rear-Admiral ‘Thomas Harvey. He 
was the eldest son of the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir Thomas Harvey, K.C.B., and 
was born in 1810. He entered the Navy in 
1822. After studying at the Royal Naval 
College he joined, as midshipman, the 
Dryad, under Capt. the Hon. Robert 
Rodney. He served under Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier during the Russian war, 
and subsequently served in the Pacific, 
where he was Commodore, having been 
appointed in 1863. He was in receipt of 
a good service pension for his services 
afloat till he obtained his flag rank. He 
obtained his post rank January 31, 1848, 
and was made a Rear-Admiral on the 
active list December 2, 1865. 

April 9. At Norfolk House, London, 
Philip James, the infant son of Mr. and 
Lady Victoria Hope Scott. 

April 10, At Binderton House, Chi- 
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chester, aged 67, the Rev. Henry W. R. 
Luttman-Johnson, late Fellow of Trinity 
Coll., Oxford. 

Aged 56, William Palmer, esq., of Bir- 
mingham, solicitor, and of Finstall-park, 
Worcestershire. 

At Derwent Bank, Cockermouth, aged 
81, John Steel, esq., M.P. He was the 
eldest son of the late Joseph Steel, esq., 
solicitor, of Cockermouth, by Dorothy, 
dau. of John Ponsonby, esq. of Hale 
Hall, Cumberland, and was born in 1786. 
He was a magistrate for Cumberland, and 
practised as a solicitor at Cockermouth 
from 1809 to 1852. In 1852 he was 
elected M.P. for Cockermouth in the 
Liberal interest, and retained his seat 
for that borough tiil his decease. Mr. 
Steel married, in 1817, Frances, dau. 
of the Rev. Richd. Coxe, of Bucklebury, 
Berks. 

April 11. At Oakhurst, Brentwood, 
Georgiana, the wife of the Hon. Frederick 
Petre. She was the eldest dau. of the late 
Sir C. Musgrave, bart. and was married 
to the Hon. Mr. Petre in 1847. 

At Balley Trent, co. Wexford, aged 75, 
John Hyacinth Talbot, esq. The deceased 
wasthe second son of the late Mathew 
Talbot, esq., of Castle Talbot. co. Wexford, 
by his second wife, Jane, only dau. of the 
late John D'Arcy, esq., of Kiltulla, co. 
Galway, and was born in 1793. He was 
educated at Stonyhurst College, and was a 
J.P. and D.L. for co. Wexford, and served 
as high sheriff of that county in 1855. 
From the year 1832 he was identified with 
O’Connell’s agitation, and was four times 
returned as a memher of Parliament for 
the borough of New Ross. He was last 
elected for that borough in 1847. In 
1852 he retired from parliamentary life. 
He was twice married : first, in 1822, to 
Anne Eliza, only dau. of the late Walter 
Redmond, esq., of Bettyville, co. Wexford ; 
and secondly, in 1851, to Eliza, dau. of 
the late Sir J. Power, bart., by whom he 
has left issue. 

At Bradley-wood, Newton Abbot, De- 
von, aged 70, Ann, relict of the Rev. F. 
Sandys Wall, B.C.L., and dau. of the late 
Daniel Jennings, esq., of Shaftesbury 
House, Kensington. 

April 12. At Russell Farm, Watford, 
Herts, aged 71, William Taylor Copeland, 
esq. He was a son of the late William 
Copeland, esq., and was born in 1797. He 
had been nearly forty years 2 member of 
the Court of Aldermen, in which he repre- 
sented the ward of Bishopsgate. Out of 
the city he was, perhaps, better known at 
one time as a member of Parliament, 
having represented the Irish borough of 
Coleraine, in the Conservative interest, 
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1835-7, and Stoke-upon-Trent, with which 
he was long identified by trade in con- 
nection with the ceramic art, from 1837 to 
1852; and for which place he was re- 
elected in 1857 and 1859. He served the 
office of Sheriff of London and Middlesex 
in 1828, and in the following year was 
elected an alderman. He was Lord 
Mayor in 1835, being then only about 38 
yearsof age. He had alsolong held the office 
of President of two of the Royal Hos- 
pitals, Bridewell and Bethlehem, and took 
an uctive part in civic affairs generally, 
maintaining with chivalrous zeal the an- 
cient rights and privileges of the corpora- 
tion of London, as he understood them, 
whenever any of these were objects of 
attack from without or within, or the 
least in jeopardy. In early life he took a 
keen interest in horse-racing, being himself 
a breeder and keeping a stud, and always 
identifying himself with noblemen and 
gentlemen who strove to maintain the 
purity of the sport as an old English pas- 
time. As one of the civic dignitaries he 
was much respected, and not less as a 
member of Parliament, though he had 
ceased to hold a seat there for the last few 
years, and had never taken any con- 
spicuous part in that capacity. He was a 
J.P. and D.L. for Staffordshire, and a 
magistrate for Middlesex, Essex, and 
Herts. He married, in 1827, Sarah, dau. 
of John Yates, esq., of Shelton, co. Staf- 
ford, and by her, who died in 1860, has 
left one dau. and four sons. 

April 13. At York, aged 69, the Rev. 
George Coopland. He was a son of the 
late William Coopland, esq., formerly of 
Asenby, Thirsk, and was born in 1798. 
He was ordained in 1821, and was for 
twenty-nine years rector of St. Margaret’s 
with St. Peter-le-Willows, and upwards 
of forty-two years chaplain to the City 
House of Correction. 

In Charrington-street, Oakley-square, 
aged 77, John William Hallion, esq., R.N. 

At Hereford, Richard Johnson, esq., 
town clerk of that city. 

At Upper Norwood, aged 68, Frederic 
Thomas Pratt, esq., D.C.L., advocate, 
of Doctor’s Commons. 

April 14. At Plymouth, aged 65, 
Thomas Phillips, ‘esq., solicitor, and for 
thirty-two years clerk to the magistrates 
of the borough of Plymouth. 

At Margate, aged 53, Miss Romer, the 
well-known prima donna of the English 
lyric stage. She made her debit at. Covent- 
garden Theatre on Oct. 16, 1830, as Clara, 
in the “Duenna,” and was the original 
Zerlina in the adaptation of Auber’s “Fra 
Diavolo,”’ when Braham enacted the hero, 
and John Wilson, the Scotch tenor, 
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Lorenzo. Miss Romer’s range of parts 
was perhaps greater than any other singer. 
After Malibran’s death Miss Romer sang 
in Balfe’s “ Maid of Artois” and Bellini’s 
* Sonnambula” with marked success. She 
sang the leading characters in Weber’s 
“Der Freischiitz,” Donizetti's “ Favorita,” 
Rossini’s “ William Tell,’ John Barnett’s 
“Mountain Slyph,” Balfe’s “Bohemian 
Girl,” Benedict’s ‘‘ Crusaders,” &c. For 
some seasons Miss Romer was directress 
of the English opera company at the 
Surrey Theatre. She was married to the 
late Mr. George Almond, the army 
clothier, of St. James’s-street, and retired 
from the stage a few years since. One of 
her sisters, who was also a singer, is mar- 
ried to Mr. Mark Lemon, the editor of 
Punch, Miss Romer had a sweet soprano 
voice, and was an excellent actress. She 
was much respected both in and out of 
the profession.— Morning Post. 

At Walsall, Maria, wife of the Rev. J. 
H. Sharwood, M.A., and fifth dau. of 
the late Lancelot Haslope, esq., of High- 
bury Lodge, Middlesex. 

Near Killucan, Ireland, assassinated, 
aged 49, Howard Fetherstonhaugh, esq., 
of Bracklyn Castle, co. Westmeath. He 
was the eldest son of the late Thomas 
James Fetherstonhaugh, esq., of Bracklyn 
Castle (who died in 1853), by Lady 
Eleanor, dau. of William, 3rd Earl of 
Wicklow, and was born in 1819. He was 
educated at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, and was a J.P. and D.L. for 
co. Westmeath, and served as high sheriff 
of that county in 1857. He married, in 
1854, Lucy Emily, dau. of W. Wingfield, 
esq., by whom he has left issue five chil- 
dren. The deceased gentleman was pro- 
ceeding home in his gig, after witnessing 
the entry of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales into Dublin. - 

April 16. After a few days’ illness, aged 
89, Sir William Abdy,bart. See OprtuaRy. 

April 17. At Redcar, Yorkshire, aged 
47, Capt. Rouguier John Cannon, Capt. 
R.A., late Adjutant 1st N.R. Yorkshire 
Artillery Volunteers. 

Aged 68, John Torriano Houlton, esq., 
of Farleigh Castle, Somerset. He was 
the ‘eldest son of John Houlton, esq., of 
Farleigh Castle (who died in 1839), by 
Mary Anne, only dau. and heir of Thomas 
Ellis, esq., of Rolleston, Devon, and was 
born in 1799. He was a deputy-lieutenant 
for Somerset, and married, in 1854, Fer- 
dinandine, eldest dau. of the Baron Theodor 
de Fiirstenburgh, of Heiligenhoven, West- 
phalia, by whom he has left issue. 
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At Buckden, Hunts, aged 84, Margaret 
Mary, widow of the right rev. E. Maltby, 
D.D., late Bishop of Durham. 

April 18. At Horringer, Suffolk, aged 
76, General Sir James Simpson, G,C.B. 
See OsBrTuaRY. 

Lately. At Hoddam, N.B., from the 
effects of an accident, aged 82, Miss Susan 
Hawkins, for many years known to the 
Scotch and English Borderers as a 
“ poetess.” Early trained to the work of 
a domestic servant, she discovered in her- 
self while yet young what she considered 
a wonderful facility in rhyming, and leav- 
ing the drudgery of household work, she 
determined for the future to devote her- 
self to the society of the Muses. Setting 
out on her pilgrimage to Parnassus, she at 
the same time commenced to canvass 
subscribers for a forthcoming volume. of 
“poems,” and a great many of the charit- 
ably disposed contributed their names. 
The volume was printed by the late 
Mr. M‘Diarmid, of the Dumfries Courier, 
and the first edition was speedily ex- 
hausted. Five other “volumes” (they 
are about the size of a small pamphlet) 
have since then appeared with her name, 
and she seems to have perfected her 
style with her first productions, as the 
characteristics of her latest were also 
those of her earliest efforts. — Local 
Paper. 

At Carrington, near Edinburgh, Thomas 
Kerr, a celebrated ploughman. From 
1841 to 1866 he gained upwards of sixty 
prizes at competitions in ploughing ; 
forty of these were the highest prizes 
awarded. At the time of his death he 
had in his possession twenty-one medals of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland. 

In Paris, Leon Coussac, the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon’s valet. The funeral ser- 
vice was performed at the church of St. 
Germain L’Auxerrois. All the servants 
of the Tuileries not strictly required to 
remain on duty in the palace attended. 
This is a loss greatly felt by the Emperor, 
who was deeply attached to his old and 
faithful domestic. Leon had been in the 
service of the Emperor since long before 
1848, and was the owner, in fee simple, of 
the house which the Emperor occupied 
when he went to Vichy, and his Majesty 
was wont to say jocosely to his favourite 
servant, “ Leon, I am your lodger.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

At Paris, aged 35, Mr. Paul Blaquires, 
one of the most rising composers of 
popular songs. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From March 24, 1868, to April 23, 1868, inclusive. 





hermometer. Barom. | 


n 


Weather. 


Noo 
Night. : 


8 o'clock 8 
oon. 


Morning. 
llo’clock 





n in| 
86 |fair 
01 ido., rn., snow 
* 88 |rain, fair 
04 fair 
34 isl. rn.,clo., fr. | 
. 45 foggy, ‘fair 
. 40 ido. 
30. 30 do. 
. 27 \do. 
. 88 \fair 
-! 10 jdo. 
. 04 foggy, do. | 
. 96 fair | 2 
. 91 cloudy, fair | 2 
74 fair, do., rain | 2 
. 85 constant rain | 





wm Co CO 
wae ° 























Thermometer. 


Barom. | 


Weather. 
| 





pts. 
. 74 hail, rain 
. 93 \fair., sl. sho. 
. 96)\cloudy, fair 
. 94 ido. 
. Ol ido. 
. 09 |fair, cloudy 
. 24 ‘o., foggy 
. 94 rain, cloudy 
29. 82 ‘cloudy, rain 
. 76 \rain, cloudy 
. 83 |heavy rain 
» 99) 
. 95! 
29. 63 rain, cloudy 
. 69 cloudy, sho. 





DAILY CLOSING PRICE OF STOCKS. 





| 
New 
8 per 


Sper | 
Cent. | Cent. 
-| Consols. | Reduced. 


Bank 
Stock. 


Exch. 





Bills 
£1,000. 


East India 
India 


5 per 
Stock. Cent. St. 





93) 4) 


| 
934 2 id | eee 
93 913 3 


| 
Cents. ta. | 
‘a 
| 249 9 251 
|, 


913 92 91% 92 


13 
16 
15 
17 
16 
15 
16 
16 
15 
15 





18 
18 
20 
22 
20 
20 
20 
21 
21 
20 


9 15 pm. 


Shut. 114 


1133 14} 





ne” 
ba 
1143 
1144 
® 


iets 
1144 15 
114} 15} 





. B. HEWITT, 
3, Crown Court, 


Threadneedle Street. 
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MATGHES DO NOT 
| DROP SPARKS, 





Immediate Relief to ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA; COUGHS, COLDS, and_ 
all Disorders of the Breath, Throat, and Lungs, is ensured by : 


READ THE FOLLOWING LETTER, received March 28, 1868, from the Rev. GEORGE WARNE, 36, Spring- 
field Place, Leeds, Minister of the Methodist Free Church :— 

“Whenever in times of hoarseness, arising from cold or excess of public speaking, 
I have taken DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS, I have invariably found relief.” 


DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, and all 
disorders of the lungs. 


All throat affections are immediately relieved by allowing one occasionally to dissolve in the mouth 


To SINGERS AND Pustic Speakers they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. 








POWELL’S. 
BALSAM OF ANISEED, 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SORE THROAT, 
DIFFICULTY of BREATHING, and all similar affections of the Respiratory Organs. 


Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the world. In Bottles only, price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 8d., 
and lls. vach. Established nearly half a century. 


SATISFACTORY LETTER. 
5, Wood Street, Milbank, Westminster, October 5th, 1867. 

_ 8iz,—Some months back I had an attack of bronchitis, which left at times a tickling in the Throat, 
with other unpleasant feelings. I was advised to try the Batsam or ANISEED; I did so, and have 
found very great relief; it is most comforting in allaying the irritation, and giving strength to the. 
voice. You are at liberty to make use of this as you think proper, and I earnestly hope that others 
may benefit by itas I have done. With many thanks from your obedient Servant, 

To Mr. Pow, SamMvEL Dear, Dean's Vet'ger, Westminster Abbey, 


ASK FOR POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 
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BURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S 


IRONMONGERY & FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 
| ESTABLISHED A.D, 1700. 








DEANE’S Table Cutlery, celebrated for 
150 years, remains unrivalled 
for quality and cheapness. 

DEANE’S LElectro-plated Spoons and 
Forks, best manufacture, strong- 
ly plated. 


DEANE'S Electro-plated Tea and Coffee | 
; sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, | 


Cake Baskets, &c. 


DEANL’S Dish Covers and Hot-water 
Dishes. 
sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s., 78s, 

DEAWNE’S Papier Maché Tea i in 
sets, from 2ls:; new an 
gant patterns. 


DEANBE’S Bronzed Teaand Coffee Urns, 


with Loysell’s and other patent | 


improvements, 

DEANE'’S Copper and Brass Goods, 
Kettles, Stew and Preserving 
Pans, Stockpots, &c. 


DBANE’S Moderator and Rock Oil | 


Lamps—alarge and handsome 
assortment. 

DEANE’S Gas Chandeliers, newiy de- 
igned patterns in Glass and 
Bronze ; 8-light glass from 63s. 


Tin Dish Covers, in | 


ele- | 


DEANE’S Domestic Baths for eve 
purpose. Bath-rooms fit 
complete. : 

DEANE’S Fenders and Fire-irons, in 
all modern and approved pat- 
terns, 


DEANE’S Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, 
with Bedding of superior | 
quality. 


| DEANE’S Register Stoves ; improved 


London made 
Ranges, &c. 


DEANEL’S Cornives and Cornice-poles, § 
a variety of patterns, French 
and English. 

DEANE’S Tin and Japan Goods, Iron 
Ware, Kitchen Requisites, and 
Culinary Utensils, ; 


Kitcheners, 


| DEANE’S Turnery, Brushws, Mats, &., 


well made, strong, and service- 
able. 

DEANE’S Horticultural Tools, Lawn 
Mowers, Garden Rollers, Wire 
Work, &e. 

DEANE’S Harness, Saddles, and Horse 
Clothing manufactured on the 
premises, of the best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, Gratis 
) and Post Free. 


y 





The list is arranged to facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods, and enumerate 
all the articles from the several departments of their establishment requisite in fitting uy 


a family residence. 





DEANE & :CO.,} xine wittiam sr, {LONDON BRIDGE, 





BRADBURY, EVANS, AND 0O., PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS. 





every 
fitted 





